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ARGUMENT     to    Book  I. 

Cairbar,  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul,  lord  of  Atha  in  Connaught, 
the  mofl  potent  chief  of  the  race  of  the  Firbolg,  having 
murdered,  at  Temora  the  royal  palace,  Cormac  the  fon  of 
Artho,  the  young  king  of  Ireland,  ufurped  the  throne. 
Cormac  was  lineally  defcended  from  Conar  the  fon  ofTren- 
mor,  the  great  grandfather  of  Fingal,  king  of  thofe  Cale- 
<Ionians  who  inhabited  the  weflern  coaft  of  Scotland.  Fin- 
gal refented  the  behaviour  of  Cairbar,  and  refolved  to  pafs 
over  into  Ireland,  with  an  army,  to  re-eftablifh  the  royal  fa- 
mily on  the  Irifh  throne.  Eafly  intelligence  of  his  defigns 
coming  to  Cairbar,  he  afTembled  fome  of  his  tribes  in  Ul- 
i\cr,  and  at  the  fame  time  ordered  his  brother  Cathmor  to 
follow  him  fpeedily  with  an  army,  from  Temora.  Such 
was  the  fituation  of  affairs  when  the  Caledonian  invaders 
appeared  on  the  coaft  of  Ulfter. 

The  poem  opens  in  the  morning.  Cairbarisreprefented  as  retired 
from  the  reft  of  the  army,  when  one  of  his  fcouts  brought 
him  news  of  the  landing  of  Fingal.  He  affembles  a  council 
of  his  chiefs.  Foldath  the  chief  of  Moma  haughtily  de* 
fpifes  the  enemy  ;  and  is  reprimanded  warmly  by  Malthos, 
Cairbar,  after  hearing  their  debate,  orders  a  feaft  to  be  pre- 
pared, to  which,  by  his  bard  Olla,  he  invites  Ofcar  the  fon 
of  Oflian  ;  refolving  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  that  hero,  and 
fo  have  fome  pretext  for  killing  him.  Ofcar  came  to  the 
ftaft  ;  the  quarrel  happened  ;  the  followers  of  both  fought, 
and  Cairbar  and  Ofcar  fell  by  mutual  wounds.  The  noife 
of  the  battle  reached  Fingal's  army.  The  king  came  on, 
to  the  relief  of  Ofcar,  and  the  Irifh  fell  back  to  the  army  of 
Cathmor,  who  was  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Lu- 
bar,  on  the  heath  of  Moilena.  Fingal,  after  mourning 
over  his  grandfon,  ordered  Ullin  the  chief  of  his  bards  to 
carry  his  body  to  Morven,  to  be  there  interred.  Night 
coming  on,  Althan,  the  fon  of  Conachar,  relates  to  the 
king  the  particulars  of  the  murder  of  Cormac.  Fillan,  the 
fon  of  Fingal,  is  fent  to  obferve  the  motions  of  Cathmof 
by  night,  Avhich  concludes  the  adion  of  the  firft  day.  The 
fcene  of  this  book  is  a  plain,  near  the  hill  of  Mora,  which 
rofe  on  the  borders  of  the  heath  of  Moilena,  in  Ulfter. 
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i  H  E  blue  waves  of  Erin  roll  In  light.  The 
.mountains  ai*e  covered  with  day.  Trees  fhake 
their  dufky  heads,  in  the  breeze.  Grey  torrents 
pour  their  noily  fti'eams.  Two  green  hills,  with 
aged  oaks,  furround  a  narrow^  plain.  The  blue 
courfe  of  a  ftream  is  there.  On  its  banks  ftood 
Cairbar  *  of  Atha.  His  fpear  fupports  the  king : 
the  red  eye  of  his  fear  is  fad.  Cormac  rifes  in 
his  foul,  with  all  his  ghaftly  wounds.  The  grey 
form  of  the  youth  appears  in  darknefs.  Blood 
pours  from  his  airy  fide.  Cairbar  thrice  threw 
his  fpear  on  earth.  Thrice  he  flroked  his  beard. 
His  fteps  are  fhort.  He  often  ftops.  He  toiTcs 
Ills  finewy  arms.  He  is  hke  a  cloud  in  the  defart 
%'arying  its  form  to  every  blaft.  The  valleys 
are  fad  around,  and  fear,  by  turns,  the  fhower  I 
.  The  king,  at  length,  refumed  his  foul.  He  took 
B  2  his 

*  Cairtaf ,  the  fon  of  BorLar-dutKu'i,  "s^-as  defcended  lineally 
from  Lathon  the  chief  of  the  Firbolg,  the  firft  colony  who  fet- 
tled in  the  fouth  of  Ireland.  The  Cael  were  in  pofleflion  of 
the  northern  coaft  of  that  kingdom,  and  the  firft  monarchs 
of  Ireland  were  of  their  race.  Hence  arofe  thole  differences 
between  the  two  nations,  which  terminated,  at  laft,  in  the 
murder  of  Cormac,  and  the  ufurpation  cf  C^irbsr^  lord  qI 
Atha,  who  is  mentioned  in  this  place, 
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his  pointed  fpear.  He  turned  liis  eye  to  Moi-lena. 
The  fcouts  of  blue  ocean  came.  They  came 
\\}t^.  Iteps  of  fear,  ^nd  often  looked  behind. 
Cairbar  knew  that  the  mighty  were  near  !  He 
called  his  gloomy  chiefs. 

The  founding  fteps  of  his  warriors  tame.  They 
drew,  at  once,  their  fwords.  There  Morlath  * 
ft(jod  >vith  darkened  face.  HidaUa's  long  hair 
ilghs  in  wind.  Red-haired  Cormar  bends  on  his 
fpear,  and  rolls  his  fide-long-looking  eyes.  Wild 
is  the  look  of  IMalthos  from  beneath  two  ihaggy 
brows.  Foldath  ftands,  like  an  oozy  rock,  that 
covers  its  dark  fides  with  foam.  His  fpear  is  like 
Slimora's'fir,  that  meets  the  wind  of  heaven.  His 
ihieid  is  marked  with  the  ftrokes  of  battle.  His 
red  eye  defpifes  danger.  Thefe  snd  a  thoufand 
tiXher  chiefs  furrounded  the  king  qf  Erin,  when 
the  fcout  of  ocean  came,  Mor-annal  f,  from  ftrea- 
Tiiy  Moi-Viia.  His  eyes  hang  forward  from  his 
face.     His  lips  are  trembling,  pale  ! 

"  Do  the  chiefs  of  Erin  Itand,"  he  faid,  "  fi- 
Icnt  as  the  gxQve  of  evening?  Sta;id  they,  like  a 
filcnt  wood,  aritl  Fingiil  on -the  coaft  ?  Fingal, 
•who  is  t«?i-rij3>e  ia  battle,  the  king  of  ftreamy  Mor- 
ven  !  '  ^*  J^raft  .thou  i'een  the  warrior  ?"  faid  Cair- 
bar with  a  figh.  "  Are  his  heroes  many  on  the 
toaii  ?  Lifts  he  the  fpear  of  battle  ?  Or  comes 
the  khig   in  peace?"  "  In  peace  he  corner  not, 

king 

*  i'.\ov~\M\i,  ^rrMinibe  ujy  ef  battle.  Hidalla',  w/Mj-  looking 
6e.ro.  Cvr-mar,  t:x^>.rt  at  J^a.  'M.^^-Q%,Jloiv  to /peak.     Foldath, 

generous. 

Foldath,  who  is  here  ftrongly  marked,  makes  a  great  figure 
in  the  fcquel  of  the  poem.  His  fierce,  uncomplying  chara<fler 
is  luftained  throughout.  He  feems,  from  a  paflage  in  the  fe- 
cond  book,  to  have  been  Cairbar's  grcateft  confident,  and  to 
have  had  a  principal  hand  in  the  confpiracy  againft  Cormac 
king  of  Ireland.  His  tribe  was  one  of  the  moll  confiderable 
<kf  the  race  of  the  Fir-bolg. 

I  Mor-annal,  y7m/^  breath ;  a  very  proper  name  for  a  fcout. 
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king  of  Erin  !  I  have  feeriiiis  forward  fpe'ar  *.•  Tt 
is  a  meteor  of  death.  The  blood  of  thoufands  is 
on  its  fteel.  He  came  firll  to  the  fliore,  ilrbirg 
in  the  grey  hair  of  age.  Full  rofe  his  finevv)- 
limbs,  as  he  Itrode  in  his  might.  That  fword  is 
by  his  fide,  which  gives  no  iecond  f  wound.  His 
Ihield  is  terrible,  like  the  bloody  moon,  afcend- 
ing  through  a  Itorm.  Then  came  Oilian  king 
of  fongs.  Then  Morni's  fon,  the  firft  of  men. 
Connal  leaps  forward  on  his  fpear.  Dermid 
Ipreads  his  dark-brown  locks.  FlUan  bends  his 
bow,  the  young  hunter  of  ftreamy  Moruth.  But 
who  is  that  before  them,  like  the  terrible  courie 
of  a  ftream  !  It  is  the  fon  of  Offian,  bright  be- 
tween his  locks  !  His  long  hair  falls  on  his  back. 
His  dark  brows  are  half-inclofed  in  fteel.  His 
fword  hangs  loofe  on  his  fide.  His  fpear  glittei-s 
as  he  moves.  I  fled  fi-om  his  terrible  eyes,  king 
of  highTemora  !" 

"  Then  fly,  thou  feeble  man,"  faid  Foldath's 
gloomy  wrath.  "  Fly  to  the  grey  ftreams  of  thy 
land,  fon  of  the  little  foul !  Have  not  I  feen  that 
Ofcar  ?  I  beheld  the  chief  in  war.  He  is  of  the 
mighty  in  danger  :  but  there  are  others  who  lift 
the  fpear.  Erin  has  many  fons  as  brave,  khig  of 
Temora  of  Groves  !  Let  Foldath  meet  him  in 
B  3  his 

*  Mor-annal  here  alludes  to  the  particular  appearance  of 
Fingal's  f{>ear.  If  a  man,  upon  his  firfl  landing  in  a  flrange 
country,  kept  the  point  of  his  fpear  forward,  it  denoted  in 
thofe.  days  that  he  came  In  a  hoftile  manner,  and  accordingly 
he  was  treated  as  an  enemy  ;  if  he  kept  the  point  behind  him, 
it  was  a  token  of  friendfhip,  and  he  was  immediately  invited 
to  the  feail,  according  to  the  hofpitality  of  the  times. 

f  This  was  the  famous  fword  of  Fingal,  made  by  Luno,  a 
fmith  of  Lochlin,  and  after  him  poetically  called  ihc  fen  cf 
LuKo  ;  it  is  faid  of  this  fword,  that  it  killed  a  man  at  every 
llroke  ;  and  that  Fingal  never  ufed  it  but  in  times  of  the  great- 
efl  danyjcr. 
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his  ftrengtli.  Let  me  ftop  this  mighty  fb-eam. 
My  fpear  is  covered  with  blood.  My  fhield  is  like 
the  wallofTura!" 

<<  Shall  Foldath  *  alone  meet  the  foe  ?"  repli- 
ed the  dark-browed  Malthos.  "  Are  they  not 
on  our  coaft,  like  the  waters  of  many  ftreams  ? 
Are  not  thefe  the  chiefs,  who  vanquifhed  Swaran, 
when  the  Tons  of  green  Erin  fled  ?  Shall  Foldath 
meet  their  braveft  hero  ?  Foldath  of  the  heart  of 
pride  !  take  the  ftrength  of  the  people  !  and  let 
Makhos  come.  My  fword  is  red  with  (laughter, 
but  who  has  heard  my  words  *  ?" 

"  Sons  of  green  Erin,"  faid  Hidalla  f,  «  let 
not  Fingal  hear  your  words.  The  foe  might  re- 
joice, and  his  arm  be  ftrong  in  the  land.  Ye  are 
brave,  O  warriors !  Ye  are  tempefts  in  war.  Ye 
are,  like  ftonns,  which  meet  the  rocks  without 
fear,  and  overturn  the  woods.  But  let  us  move 
in  our  ftrength,  flow  as  a  gathered  cloud  !  Then 
Ihall  the  mighty  tremble  5  the  fpeaj:  fhall  fall  from 
the  hand  of  the  valiant.  AVe  fee  the  cloud  of 
death,  they  will  fay,  while  fliadows  fly  over  their 
face.  Fingal  will  mourn  in  his  age.  He  fliall  be- 
hold his  flying  fame.  The  fteps  of  his  chiefs  will 
ceaie  in  Morvcn.  The  mols  of  years  fhall  grow 
in  Sehna," 

Cairbar  heard  their  words,  in  fdence,  like  the 
cloud  of  a  Ihower  :  it  ftands  dark  on  Cromla,  till 
the  lightning  burfts  its  fide.     The  valley  gleams 

with 

*  The  oppofite  charadlers  of  Foldath  and  Alahhos  are 
P.rongly  muikcd  in  Aibfequent  parts  of  the  poem.  They  ap- 
pear always  in  oppofition.  I'he  feuds  between  their  families, 
^vllich  were  the  lource  of  their  hatred  to  one  another,  arc 
mentioned  in  other  poems. 

f  That  is,  who  has  heard  my  vaunting  I  He  intended  the 
<  rqircfTion  as  a  rtbuke  to  the  fclf-praife  of  Foldath. 

t  Hidalla  was  the  chief  of  Clonra,  a  fmall  diftridt  on  the 
tanks  of  the  lake  of  Lego.  I'he  beauty  of  his  perfon,  his 
eloquence  and  genius  for  poetry  are  afterwards  mentioned. 
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with  heaven's  flame  ;  the  fplrits  of  the  ftorm  re- 
joice. So  ftood  tlie  lilent  king  of  TemoiM  •,  at 
length  his  words  broke  forth.  "  Spread  the  feaft 
on  Moi-lena.  Let  my  hundred  bards  attend. 
Thou,  red-haired  OUa,  take  the  hai-p  of  the  king. 
Go  to  Ofcar  chief  of  fwords.  Bid  Ofcar  to  our 
joy.  To-day  we  feail  and  hear  the  fong  :  to-m.or- 
row  break  the  fpear^  !  Tell  him  that  I  have  railed 
the  tomb  of  Cathol  *  ;  that  bards  gave  his  friend 
to  the  winds^  Tell  him  that  Gairbar  has  heard 
of  his  fame,  at  the  ftream  of  relbunding  Cnrunf . 
Cathmor  %  my  brother  is  not  here.  He  is  not 
here  with  his  thoufands,  and  our  arms  are  weak. 
Cathmor  is  a  foe  to  flrife  at  the  feail !  His  foul  i.5 
B  4.  bright 

*  Cathol  the  fon  of  Maronnan,  or  Moran,  was  murdered 
by  Calrbar,  for  his  attachment  to  the  family  of  Cormac.  He 
had  attended  Ofcar  to  the  Tiars  of  Inis-ihcr.a,  where  they  con- 
tracfted  a  great  friendfhip  for  one  another.  Ofcar,  immedi- 
ately after  the  death  of  Cathol,  had  fent  a  formal  challeny;e  to 
Cairbar,  which  he  prudently  declined,  but  conceived  a  fecret 
hatred  agalnfl  Ofcar,  and  had  beforehand  contrived  to  kill 
him  at  the  fe^ft,  to  which  lie  hear  invites  him. 

f  He  alludes  to  the  battle  of  Ofcar  againft  Caros  lin^  cf 
Jh/jis;  who  is  fappofcd  to  be  the  fame  with  Caraufius  the 
ufurper. 

\  Cathmor,  great  in  battle,  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul,  and 
brother  of  Cairbar  Iting  cf  Ireland,  had,  before  the  inliirrec- 
tion  of  the  Firbolg,  paffed  over  into  Inis-huna,  fuppofed  to 
br  a  part  of  vScuth  Britain,  to  affift  Conmor  king  of  that 
place  againft  his  enemies.  Cathmor  was  fuccefsful  in  the 
war,  but,  in  the  courfe  of  it,  Conmor  was  either  killed,  or 
di-jd  a  natural  death.  Cairbar,  upon  intelhgence  of  the  dc- 
fi^-ns  of  Fingal  to  dethrone  him,  had  difpatched  a  mefi'engcr 
for  Cathmor,  who  returned  into  Ireland  a  few  days  before 
the  opening  of  the  poem. 

Cairbar  here  takes  advantage  of  his  brother's  abfence,  to 
perpetrate  his  ungenerous  defigns  againft  Ofcar  ;  for  the  noble 
fpirit  of  Cathmor,  had  he  been  prefent,  would  not  have  per- 
mitted the  laws  of  that  hofpitality,  for  which  he  was  fo  re- 
no\vned  himfelf,  to  be  violated.  The  brothers  form  a  con- 
traft  :  \ve  do  not  dcteft  the  mean  foul  of  Cairbar  more,  than 
we  admire  the  difintercfted  and  generous  mind  of  Cathmor. 
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bright  as  that  fun  !  But  Cairbar  muft  fight  with 
Ofcar,  chiefs  of  woody  Temora  !  His  words  for 
Cathol  were  many :  the  wrath  of  Cairbar  burns. 
He  fhall  fall  on  Moi-lena.  My  fame  fliall  rife 
in  blood." 

Their  faces  brightened  round  with  joy.  They 
fpread  over  Moi-lena.  The  feaft  of  Ihells  is  pre- 
pared. The  fongs  of  bards  arife.  The  chiefs  of 
Selma  heard  their  joy*.  We  thought  that 
mighty  Cathmor  came.  Cathmor  the  friend  of 
flrangers  !  the  brother  of  red-haired  Cairbar. 
Their  fouls  were  not  the  fame.  The  ligkt  of 
heaven  was  in  the  bofom  of  Cathmor.  His 
towers  rofe  on  the  banks  of  Atha  >  feven  paths 

led 


*  Fingal's  army  heard  the  joy  that  was  In  Cairbar's  camp. 
The  chara6ter  given  of  Cathmor  is  agreeable  to  the  times. 
Some,  through  oftentation,  were  hofpitable  ;  and  others  fell 
naturally  into  a  cuftom  handed  down  from  their  anceftors. 
But  what  marks  ftrongly  the  character  of  Cathmor,  is  his 
averfion  to  praife  ;  for  he  is  reprefented  to  dwell  in  a  wood 
to  avoid  the  thanks  of  his  guefts  ;  which  is  ftill  a  higher  de- 
gree of  generofity  than  that  of  Axylus  in  Homer  :  for  the  poet 
docs  not  fay,  but  the  good  man  might,  at  the  head  of  his 
own  table,  have  heard  with  plcafure  the  praife  beftowed  on 
him  by  the  people  he  enjcrtained. 

No  nation  in  the  world  carried  hofpitality  to  a  greater 
length  than  the  ancient  Scots.  It  was  even  infamous,  for 
many  ages,  in  a  man  of  condition,  to  have  the  door  of  his 
houfe  fhut  at  all,  lest,  as  the  bards  exprefs  it,  the  stran- 

liER     SHOULD     COME     AND     BEHOLD     HIS    CONTRACTED    SOUL. 

Some  of  the  chiefs  were  poffefled  of  this  hofpitable  difpolition 
to  an  extravagant  degree ;  and  the  bard?,  perhaps  upon  a 
private  account,  never  failed  to  recommend  it,  in  their  eulo- 
giums.  Cean  uia  na  dai  or  the  point  to  ivlnch  all  the  roads 
of  the  jlrangcrs  lead,  v^as  an  invariable  epithet  given  by  them 
to  the  chiefs  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  dillinguifh  the  inhofpi- 
table  by  the  title  oithe  cloud  ivhich  the  Jlrangersjbitn.  This  lall 
however  was  fo  uncommon,  that  in  all  the  old  poems  I  have 
ever  met  with,  I  found  but  one  man  branded  with  this  igno- 
minious appellation;  and  that,  perhaps,  only  founded  upon  a 
private  quarrel,  which  fubfifted  between  him  and  the  patron 
of  the  bard,  who  wrote  the  poem. 
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kd  to  his  halls.  Seven  chiefs  ftood  on  the 
paths,  and  called  the  ftranger  to  the  feaft  !  But 
Cathmor  dwelt  in  the  wood,  to  ihim  the  voice  of 
praife  ! 

Olla  came  with  his  fongs.  Ofcar  went  to 
Cairbar's  feaft.  Three  hundred  warriors  ftrode 
along  Moi-lena  of  the  ftreams.  The  grey  dogs 
bounded  on  the  heath  :  Their  howling  reached 
afiir.  Fingal  faw  the  departing  hero.  The  foul 
of  the  king  was  fad.  He  dreaded  Cairbar's 
gloomy  thoughts,  amid  the  feaft  of  fhells.  My 
ion  raifed  high  the  fpear  of  Cormac.  An  hun- 
dred bards  met  him  with  fongs.  Cairbar  con- 
cealed, with  fmiles,  the  death  that  was  dark  in 
his  foul.  The  feaft  is  fpread.  The  fhells  re- 
found.  Joy.  brightens  the  face  of  the  hoft.  But 
it  was  like  the  parting  beam  of  the  fun,  when  he 
is  to  hide  his  red  head  in  a  ftorm  ! 

Cairbar  rifes  in  his  arms,.  Darknefs  gathers 
on  his  brovv\  The  hundred  harps  ceafe  at  once. 
The  clang  *  of  ftiields  is  heard.  Far  diftant  on 
the  heath  Olla  raifed  a  fong  of  woe.  My  fon 
knew  the  fign  of  death ;  and  rifmg  feized  his 
fpear.  «  C)icar,"  faid  the  dark^-red  Cairbar, 
«  I  behold  the  fpear  f  of  Erin.  The  fpear  of 
Temora  %  glitters  in  thy  hand,  fon  of  woody 
B  5  Morven  ! 

*  When  a  chief  was  determined  to  kill  a  perfon  already  in 
ills  power,  it  was  iifual  toCgnirYthat  his  death  was  intended, 
by  the  found  of  a  Ihield  ftruck  with  the  blunt  end  of  a  fpear  ; 
at  the  fanie  time  that  a  bard  at  a  diltance  raifed  the  death fun^. 

t  Cormac,  the  fon  of  Arth,  had  given  the  fpear,  which 
is  here  the  foundation  of  the  quarrel,  to  Ofcar,  when  he  came 
to  congratulate  him  upon  Swaran's  being  expelled  from 
Ireland. 

\  Ti'  mor-i',  the  houfe  of  the  great  king,  the  name  of  the 
royal  palace  of  the  fuprcme  kings  of  Ireland. 
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Morven  !  It  was  the  pride  of  aa  hundred  *  kings. 
The  death  of  heroes  of  old.  Yield  it,  fon  of 
Ollian,  yield  it  to  car-borne  Cairbar  !" 

«  Shall  I  yield,"  Ofcar  replied,  «  the  gift  of 
Erin's  injured  king  :  the  gift  of  fair-haired  Cor- 
mac,  when  Ofcar  fcattered  his  foes  ?  I  came  to 
Cormac's  halls  of  joy,  when  Swai*an  fled  from 
Fingal.  Gladnefs  rofe  in  the  face  of  youth.  He 
gave  the  ipear  of  Temora.  Nor  did  he  give  it 
to  the  feeble  :  neither  to  the  weak  in  foul.  The 
darknefs  of  thy  face  is  no  ftorm  to  me :  nor  are 
thine  eyes  the  flanie  of  death.  Do  I  fear  thy 
clanging  fhield  ?  Tremble  I  at  Olla's  fong  ?  No  r 
Cairbar,  frighten  the  feeble  :  Ofcar  is  a  rock  !" 

<*  Wilt  thou-  not  yield  the  fpear  ?"  replied  the 
riling  pride  of  Cairbar.  "  Are  thy  words  fo 
mighty,  becaufe  Fingal  is  near  ?  Fingal  with  aged 
locks,  from  Morven^s  hundred  groves  !  He  has 
fought  with  httle  men.  But  he  muft  vanifli  be- 
fore Cairbar,  like  a  thin  pillar  of  mift  before  the 
winds  of  Atha  f !"  "  Were  he  who  fought  with 
little  men,  near  Atha's  hauglity  chief:  Atha's. 
chief  would  yield  green  Erin  to  avoid  his  rage  ! 
.Speak  not  of  the  mighty,  O  Caii'bar  !  Turn  thy 
fword  on  me.  Our  ftrength  is  equal :  but  Fin^ 
gal  is  renowned  !   the  hrll  of  mortal  men  !" 

Their  people  law  the  darkening  chiefs.  Their 
crowding  fteps  are  heard  around.  Their  eyes-; 
roll  in  fire.  A  thoufand  Iwords  are  half  un- 
Ihcathcd.  Red-haired  Olla  raifed  the  fong  of 
battle.     The  trembling  joy  of  Ofcar's  foul  arofe  : 

the 

*  H,i!iJ/\J  here  is  an  indefinite  number,  and"  is  only  in- 
tended to  exprel'b  a  great  many.  It  was  probably  the  h) ptr- 
bolivul  phrules  of  the  bards,  that  gave  the  firfl  hint  to  the 
Iviih  yenachies  to  place  the  origin  of  their  monarchy  in  fo  re- 
mote a  period  as  they  have  done. 

f  Aihz,  Jialldw  riv^r:  the  name  of  Cairbar's  feat  in  Con- 
jiaught. 
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the  wonted  joy  of  his  foul  when  Fmgal's  horn 
was  heard.  Dark  as  the  fwelling  wave  of  ocean 
before  the  rifnig  winds,  v/hen  it  bends  its  head 
near  tlie  coaft,  came  on  the  hoft  of  Cairbar  ! 

Daughter  of  Tofcar  *  !  why  that  tear  ?  He  is 
not  fallen  yet.  Many  were  the  deaths  of  his 
arm  before  my  hero  fell ! 

Behold  they  fill  before  my  fon,  like  groves 
in  the  defart ;  when  an  angry  ghoft  ruilies 
through  night,  and  takes  their  green  heads  in 
his  hand  !  Morlath  falls..  Maronnan  dies.  Co-- 
nachar  trembles  in  his  blood  !  Cairbar  Ihrinks 
before  Ofcar's  Iword !  He  creeps  in  darkneis 
behind  a  (lone.  He  lifts  the  fpear  in  fecret ;  he 
pierces  my  Ofcar's  fide  !  He  falls  forward  on  his 
ihield  :  his  knee  fuftains  the  chief.  But  flill 
kis  fpear  is  in  his   hand.     See  gloomy  Cairbar  f 

faUs?^ 

*  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Tofcar,  to  whom  is  aJJi'efled 
that  part  of  the  poem  which  related '  to  the  death  of  Ofcau 
her  lover. 

f  The  Irifli  hlflorians  place  tlie  dvjath  of  Cairbar,  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  third  century  :  they  fay,  he  was  killed  in 
battle  agaiiift  Oicar  the  fou  of  Oiiian,  but  deny  that  he  fell  by 
his  hand. 

It  is,  hovvever,  certain,  that  the  Irifh  bards  difguife,  in 
fome  meafure  this  part  of  their  hiitory.  An  Irifh  poem  on 
this  fabjeit,  which,  undoubtedly,  was  the  fource  of  their  in- 
formation, concerning  the  batcle  of  G.abhra,  where  Cairbar 
fell,  is  jufl  now  i!i  my  hands.  As  a  tranflation  of  the  poem 
(which,  tho'  evidently  no  very  ancient  compofition,  does  not 
want  poetical  merit)  would  extend  this  note  to  too  great  a 
length,  I  Ihall  only  giv^i  the  ftory  of  it  in  brief,  with  fome 
extra<fls  from  the  ongi;nal  Iriib, 

Ofcar,  fays  the  Irish  bard,  was  invited  to  afeaft,  at  Temora, 
by  Cairbar  king  of  Irelarid.  A  difpute  arofe  Ijetween  the 
two  hcroci,  concerning  the  exchange  of  fpears,  which  was 
ufually  made,  between  the  guefls  and  their  holt,  upon  fuch 
occafions.  In  the  coarfe  of  their  altercation,  Cairbar  Cild, 
in  a  boaftfal  manner,  that  he  would  hunt  on  the  hills  of  Al- 
bion, and  carry  the  fpoils  of  it  into  Ireland,  in  fpite  of  all  tiie 
efforts  of  its  inhabitants.     The  original  words  are  ; 

Briathar 
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f;  lis  !  The  fteel  pierced  his  forehead,  and  di- 
vided his  red  hair  behind.  He  lay,  hke  a 
fliattered  rock,  which  Cromla  lliakes  from  its 
fhaggy  fide  j  when  the  green-vaUied  Erin  ihakes 
its  mountains,  from  fea  to  fea  ! 

But  never  more  ihall  Ofcar  rife  !  He  leans  on 
his  bofTy  fhield.  His  fpear  is  in  his  terrible 
hand.  Erin's  Tons  ftand  diftant  and  dark.  -  Their 
fliouts  arife,  like  crowded  ftreams.  Moi-lena 
echoes  wide.  Fingal  heard  the  found.  He 
took  the  fpear  of  Selma.  His  fteps  are  before 
us  on  the  heath.  He  fpoke  the  words  of  woe. 
*<  I  hear  the  noife  of  war.  Young  Ofcar  is 
alone.  Rife,  fons  of  Morven  :  join  the  hero's 
fword  !" 

Oflian  ruflied  along  the  heath.  Fillan 
bounded  over  Moi-lena.  Fingal  ftrode  in  his 
ftrength.     The  light  of    his    fhield  is  terrible. 

The 

Briatharbuan  fin  ;  Briathar  buan 
A  bheireadh  an  Cairbre  rua', 
Gu  tuga'  fe  fealg,  agus  crcach 
A  h'ALBiN  an  la'r  na  mhaireach. 

Ofcar  replied,  tbat,  the  next  day,  he  himfelf  would  carry  in- 
to Albion  the  fpoils  of  the  five  provinces  of  Ireland ;  in  fpite 
of  the  cppofition  of  Cairbar. 

Briathar  eile  an  aghai'  fin 

A  bheirea'  an  t'  Oicar,  og,  calma 

Ga'n  tugadh  fe  fcalg  agus  crcach 

Do  dh'ALBiN  an  la'r  na  mhaireach,  &c. 

Ofcar,  in  confequcnce  of  his  threats  began  to  lay  wafte  Ire- 
land; but  as  he  returned  with  the  fpoil  into  UllUr,  thro'  the 
narrow  pafs  of  Gabhra  f  C<:oil  ^rblen  Ghabhra)  he  was  met  by 
Cairbar,  and  a  battle  enfued,  in  which  both  the  heioes  fell 
by  mutual  wounds.  The  bard  gives  a  very  curious  Hft  of  the 
followers  of  Ofcar,  as  they  marched  to  b..;tle.  Thty  appear 
to  have  been  five  hundred  in  number,  commanded,  as  the 
t.oct    expreffes    it,  by  Jive   Lrocs    of   the  bLod  of  kings.      This 

poem  mentions  Fing.d,  as  arriving  from  btotland,  before 
Ofcar  died  of  his  wounds. 
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The  foils  of  Erin  faw  it  far  diftant.  Tliey 
trembled  in  their  fouls.  They  knew  that  the 
wrath  of  the  king  arofe  :  and  they  forefaw  their 
death.  We  firft  arrived.  We  fought.  Erin's 
chiefs  withftood  our  rage.  But  when  the  king 
came,  in  the  found  of  his  courle,  what  heart  of 
fteel  could  ftand !  Erin  fled  over  Moi-lena. 
Death  purfued  their  flight.  We  faw  Ofcar  on 
his  fhield.  We  faw  his  blood  around.  Silence 
darkened  every    face.     Each  turned    his    back 

•and  wept.  The  king  ftrove  to  hide  his  tears.  His 
grey  beard  whiftled  in  the  wind.  He  bends  his 
head  above  the  chief.  His  words  are  mixed  with 
fighs. 

«  Art  thou  fallen,  O  Ofcar  [  in  the  midfl:  of 
thy  courfe  ?  the  heart  of  the  aged  beats  over  thee ! 
He  fees  thy  coming  wars !  The  wars  which  ought 
to  come  he  fees !  They  are  cut  ofl^  from  thy  fame ! 
When  fhall  joy  dwell  at  Selma  ?  When  fhall  grief 
depart  from  Morven  ?  My  fons  fall  by  degrees  : 
Fingal  is  the  laft  of  his  race.  My  fame  begins  to 
pafs  away.  Mine  age  will  be  without  friends.  I 
fhall  fit  a  grey  cloud  in  my  hall.  I  fhall  not  hear 
the  return  of  a  fon,  in  his  founding  arms.  Weep, 
ye  heroes  of  Morven  !  never  more  fliall  Ofcar 
rife  !'^ 

And  they  did  weep,  O  Fingal !  Dear  was  the 
hero  to  their  fouls.     He  went  out  to  battle,  and 

'the  foes  vanifhed.  He  returned,  in  peace,  amidft 
their  joy.  No  father  mourned  his  fon  flain  in 
youth  :  no  brother  his  brother  of  love.  They 
fell,  without  tears,  for  the  chief  of  the  people  is 
low  !  Bran  *  is  howling  at  his  feet :  gloomy 
Luiith  is  fad,  for  he  had  often  led  them  to  the 
chace  j  to  the  bounding  roe  of  the  defart  ! 

When 

*  Bran  was  one  of  Fingal's  dogs.    Bran  fignifies  a  muntain- 
Jiream , 
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When  Ofcar  faw  his  friends  around,  his  heav- 
ing breall:  arofe.  "  The  groans,"  he  laid,  «  of 
aged  chiefs:  The  howling  of  my  dogs  :  The  hid- 
den burfts  of  the  fong  of  grief,  have  melted  Of- 
car's  foul.  My  foul,  that  never  melted  before,. 
It  was  Uke  the  fteel  of  my  fword.  Offian,  carry 
me  to  my  hills  !  Raife  the  Hones  of  my  renown. 
Place  the  horn  of  a  deer  :  place  my  IVord  by  my 
iide.  The  torrent  hereafter  may  raife  the  earth  : 
the  hunter  may  find  the  il:eel  and  fay,  "  This 
has  been  Ofcar's  fword,  the  pride  of  other  years  V^ 
*f  Falleil  thou,  fon  of  my  fame  I  fliall  I  never 
fee  thee,  Ofcar  !  V/hen  others  hear  of  their  fons  ; 
Ihail  1  not  hear  of  thee  ?  The-  mofs  is  on  thy 
four  grey  ftones.  The  mournful  wind  is  there.. 
The  battle  fhall  be  fought  without  thee.  Thou 
{halt  not  purfue  the  dark-browji  hinds.  When 
the  warrior  returns  from  battles,  and  tells  of  other 
lands  j  "  I  have  fccn  a  tomb,"  he  will  fay,  "  by 
the  roaring  liream,  the  dark  dv/clling  of  a  chief. 
He  fell  by  car-borne  Ofcar,  the  hrll  of  mortal 
men,"  I,  perhaps,  fhall  hear  his  voice.  A  beam 
of  joy  will  rile  in  my  foul." 

Night  would  have  defcended  in  forrow,  and 
morning  returned  in  the  Ihadow  of  grief.  Our 
chiefs  would  have  ftood,  like  cold  dropping  rocks 
on  Moi-lena,  and  have  forgot  the  war  *,  did  not 
the  king  difperfe  his  grief,  and  raife  his  mighty 
voice.  The  chiefs,  as  new-wakened  from  dreams, 
lift  up  their  heads  around. 

"  flow  long  on  Moi-lcna  fhall  we  weep  ?  How 
long  pour  in  Erin  our  tears  ?  The  mighty  will  not 
return.  Ofcar  fliali  not  rife  in  his  ftrength.  The 
valiant  muft  fall  in  their  day,  and  be  no  more 
kriown  on  tlieir  liills.  Where  ai-e  our  f^\thers, 
O  warriors  !  the  chiefs  of  the  times  of  old  ?  They 
JUave  fct  hkc  ftiirs  that  have   ihonc.     We  only 

hear 
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hear  the  found  of  their  praife.  But  they  were 
renowned  in  their  years :  the  terror  of  other 
times.  Thus  ihall  we  pafs  away,  in  the  day  of 
our  fall.  Then  let  us  be  renowned  when  we  may  ; 
and  leave  our  fame  behind  us,  like  the  laft  beams 
of  the  fun,  when  he  hides  his  red  head  in  the  wefl:». 
The  traveller  mourns  his  abfence,  thinking  of  the 
flame  of  his  beams.  Ullin,  my  aged  bard  !  take 
thou  the  fhip  of  the  king.  Carry  Ofcar  to  Selma 
of  harps.  Let  the  daughters  of  Morven  weep. 
We  mull  fight  in  Erin,  for  the  race  of  fallen  Cor- 
mac.  The  days  of  my  years  begin  to  fail.  I  feel 
the  weaknefs  of  m.y  arm.  My  fathers  bend  fronr 
their  clouds,  to  receive  their  grey-hair'd  foni. 
But,  before  I  go  hence,  one  beam  of  fame  fliall 
rife.  My  days  fhall  end,  as  my  years  begun,  in 
fame.  My  life  fliall  be  one  flream  of  light  to 
bards  of  other  times !" 

Uilin  rais'd  his  white  fails..  The  wind  ef  the 
fouth  came  forth.  He  bounded  on  the  waves  to- 
ward Selma.  I  remained  in  my  grief,  but  my 
words  were  not  heard.  The  feafl  is  fpread  on 
Moi-iena.  An  hundred  heroes  reared  the  tomb 
of  Cairbar.  No.  fong  is  raifed  over  the  chief. 
His  foul  had  been  dark  and  bloody.  The  bards 
remembered  the  fall  of  Cormac  !  what  could 
tliey  fay  in  Cairbar's  praife  } 

Night  came  rolling  down.  The  light  of  aa. 
hundred  oaks  arofe.  Fingal  fat  beneath  a  tree. 
Old  Althan  *  ftood  in  the  midft.  He  told  the 
tale  of  fallen  Cormac.     Althan  the  fon  of  Cona- 

char, 

*  Althan,  the  fon  of  Conachar,  was  the  chief  bard  of  Arth 
ting  of  Ireland.  After  the  death  of  Arth,  Althan  attended 
his  fon  Cormac,  and  was  prefc;nt  at  his  death.  He;  had  made 
his  efcape  from  Cairbar,  by  the  means  of  Cathmor,  and  com- 
ing to  Fingal,  related,  as  here,  ths  dtath  of  his  mailer  Cor- 
"  mac. 
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char,  the  friend  of  cnr-borne  Ciithullln.  He 
dwelt  with  Cormac  in  windy  Tcmora,  wlien  S-e- 
mo's  fon  fell  at  Lego's  fiream.  The  tale  of  Al- 
than  was  mouniful.  The  tear  was  in  his  eye; 
when  he  fpoke. 

*  "  The  fetting  fim  was  yellow  on  Dora  f . 
Grey  evening  began  to  defcend.  Tcmora's  woods 
fhook  with  the  blaft  of  the  unconftant  A\and.  A 
cloud  gathered  in  the  weft.  A  red  ftar  looked 
from  behind  its  edge.  I  ftood  in  the  wood  alone: 
I  faw  a  ghoft  on  the  darkening  air  !  His  ftride 
extended  from  hill  to  hill.  His  fhield  was  dim 
on  his  fide.  It  was  the  fon  of  Semo..  I  knew 
the  warrior's  face.  But  he  paffed  away  in  his 
blaft  ;  and  all  was  dark  around  1  My  foul  was 
fad.  I  went  to  the  hall  of  fhclls.  A  tht)ufond 
Fights  arofe.  The  hundred  bards  had  ftrung  the 
harp.  Cormac  ftood  in  the  midft,  like  the 
morning  ftar,  when  it  rejoices  on  the  eaftern  hill 
and  its  young  beams  are  bathed  in  {howers. 
Bright  and  lilent  is  its  progrefs  aloft,  but  the  cloud 
that  fhall  hide  it,  is  near !  The  fword  of  Artho  f 
was  in  the  hand  of  the  king.  He  looked  with 
joy  on  its  poliftied  ftuds :  thrice  he  attempted  to 
draw  it,  and  thrice  he  failed  ;  his  yellow  locks 
are  fpread  on  his  fhoulders  :  his  cheeks  of  youth 
are  red.  I  mourned  over  the  beam  of  youth, 
for  he  was  foon  to  fet  !" 

"  Althan  !"  he  faid,  with  a  fmile,  «*  didft 
thou  behold  my  father  ?  Heavy  is  the  fword  of 
the  king  •,  furely  his  arm  was  ftrong.  O  that  I 
were  like  him  in  battle,  when  the  rage  of  his 
wrath   arofe  !    then  would   I  have  met,    with 

Cuthullin, 

•  Althan  fpeaks^. 

f  Doira,  the  ivoody  fide  of  a  mountain  \  it  is  here  a  hill  in  the 
neighbourhood  ol'Teinora. 

4  Arth,  or  Artho,  the  father  of  Cormac  king  of  Ireland. 
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Cuthullin,  the  car-borne  fon  of  Cantcla  !  But 
years  may  come  on,  O  Althan  !  and  my  arm  be 
flrong.  Hall  thou  heard  of  Semo's  fon,  the  ruler 
of  high  Temora  ?  He  might  have  returned  with 
his  fame.  He  promifcd  to  return  to-night.  My 
bards  wait  him  with  fongs.  My  feaft  is  fpread 
in  the  hall  of  kings." 

I  heard  Cormac  in  filence.  My  tears  began  to 
flow.  I  hid  tliem.  with  my  aged  locks.  The 
king  perceived  my  grief.  "  Son  of  Conachar  1" 
he  faid,  "  is  the  fon  of  Semo*  low  ?  Why  burfts 
the  figh  in  fecret  .'*  Why  defcends  the  tear  ? 
Comes  the  car-borne  Torlath  ?  Comes  the  found 
of  red-haired  Cairbar  ?  They  come  !  for  I  behold 
thy  grief.  MofTy  Tura's  chief  is  low  !  Shall  I 
not  rufh  to  battle?  But  I  cannot  lift  the  fpear  !  O 
had  mine  arm  the  flrength  of  Cuthullin,  Toon 
would  Cairbar  fly  ;  the  fame  of  my  fathers  would 
be  renev/ed  ;  and  the  deeds  of  other  times  ! " 

He  took  his  bow.  The  tears  flow  down,  from 
both  his  fparkling  eyes.  Grief  faddens  round. 
The  bards  bend  forward,  from  their  hundred 
harps.  The  lone  blafl  touched  their  trembling 
ftrings.  The  found  f  is  fad  and  low  !  A  voice  is 
heard  at  a  diftance,  as  of  one  in  grief.  It  was  Carril 
of  other  times,  who  came  frmn  diirk  Slimora  4:. 
He  told  of  the  fajl  of  Cuthullin.  He  told  of  his 
mighty  deeds.  The  people  were  fcattered  round 
his  tomb.  Tlieir  arms  lay  on  the  ground.     They 

had 

*  Cuthullin  is  called  the  king  of  Tura  from  a  cartle  of  that 
name  on  the  coaft  of  Ulfter,  where  he  dwelt,  before  he  un- 
dertook the  management  of  the  aiFairs  of  Ireland,  in  the  mi- 
nority of  Cormac. 

f  That  prophetic  found,  mentioned  in  other  poem";,,  which 
rhe  harps  of  the  bards  emitted  before  the  death  of  a  perfon 
worthy  and  renowned.  It  is  here  an  omen  of  the  death  of 
Cormac,  which,  foon  after,  followed. 

t  Slimora,  a  hill  in  Connaught,  near  which  Cuthullin  was 
killed. 
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had  forgot  the  war,  for  he,  their  fire,  was  feen 
no  more  ! 

*<  But  who,"  faid  the  foft-voiced  Can-il,  "  who 
come  like  bounding  roes  ?  Their  ftature  is  like 
young  trees  in  the  valley,  growing  in  a  ihower  ! 
iSoft  and  ruddy  are  their  cheeks  l  Fearless  fouls 
look  forth  from  their  eyes  !  Who  but  the  Ions 
ofUfnoth*,  chief  of  dreamy  Etha?  llie  peo- 
ple rife  on  every  fide,  like  the  ftrength  of  an 
hidf-extinguiihed  iire,  when  the  winds  come, 
faddcn,  from  the  defart,  on  their  ruftling  wings. 
»Suddtii  glows  the  dark  brow  of  the  hill  j 
the  psffing  mariner  lags,  on  his  winds.  The 
found  of  Caithbat's  f  Ihieid  was  heard.  The 
warriors  faw  Cuthullm  %  in  Nathos.-  So  rolled 
his  iparkling  eyes  !  his  fieps  were  fueh  on  heath  1 
Battles  are  fought  at  Lego.  The  fword  ofNa- 
thos  prevails.  Soon  fl:ialt  thou  behold  him  in  thy 
hails,  king  of  Temora  of  groves  !" 

"  Soon  may  I  behold  the  chief  !"  replied  the 
blue-eyed  king,  «  But  my  fcvul  is  fadfor  Cuthul- 

lin. 

*  Uinoth  chief  of  Etha,  a  Jiflriil  on  the  vef^ern  ccaft  of 
Scotland,  had  three  fons,  Nathos,  Althos,  and  Ardan,  by  Slis- 
fama  the  filler  of  CuthuUin.  The  three  brothers,  when  very- 
young,  were  fent  over  to  Ireland  l»y  their  father,  to  learn  the 
ufe  of  arms  under  their  uncle,  whofe  military  fame  was  very- 
great  in  that  kingdom.  They  liatl  juft  arrived  in  Ulfler  when 
the  news  of  Cuthullin's  death  arrived.  Nathos,  the  eldeft  of 
the  three  brothers,  took  the  ccniniand  of  Cuthullin's  army, 
and  made  head  againil  Cairbar  the  chief  of  Aiha.  Cairbar 
having,  at  laft,  murdered  young  king  Gormac,  at  Temora, 
the  army  of  Nathos  fiiifted  lides,  and  the  brothers  were  oblig- 
ed to  return  Into  Uifter,  in  order  to  pafs  over  into  Scotland. 
The  fequel  of  their  mournful  Ilory  is  related,  at  large,  in  the 
poem  of  Dar-thula. 

f  Caithbait  was  grandfather  to  Cuthullin  ;  and  his  fhield 
was  made  ufe  of  to  alarm  his  poilerity  to  the  batcleb  of  the 
family. 

I  That  is,  they  fav/a  maiiifeft  likenefs  between  the  perfon. 
of  Naihoi  and  Cuthullin. 
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Hn.  His  voice  was  pleafant  in  minie  ear.  Often 
have  we  moved,  on  Dora,  to  the  chace  of  tlie  dark 
brown  hinds.  His  bow  was  unerring  en  the  hills. 
He  fpoke  of  mighty  men.  He  told  of  the  d-eeds 
of  my  fathers.  I  felt  my  rhing  joy. '  But  fit  thou 
at  the  feaft,  O  Carril  !  I  have  often  heard  thy 
voice.  Sing  in  praife  of  Cuthiillin.  Sing  of  Na- 
thos  of  Etha  "^  !" 

Day  rofe  on  Temora,  with  all  the  beams  of 
the  eaft.  Crathin  came  to  the  hall,  the  fon  of 
old  Gellama  f .  "  I  behold,"  he  faid,  *«  a  cloud 
in  the  dell\rt,  king  of  Erin  !  a  cloud  it  feemed  at 
firft,  but  now  a  crov/d  of  men  !  On^  ftrides  be- 
fore them  in  his  ftrength.  His  red  hair  flies  in 
wind.  His  Ihieid  glitters  to  the  beam  of  the  eaft. 
His  fpear  is  in  liis  hand."  "  Call  him  to  the  feaft 
of  Temora,"  replied  the  brightening  king.  <•' TS'ly 
hall  is  the  houfe  of  ftrangers,  fon  of  generous 
Gellama  !  It  is  perhaps  the  chief  of  Etha,  com- 
ing in  all  his  renown..  Hail,,  mighty  :|:  ftranger  ! 
art  thou  of  the  friends  of  Cormac  .?  But  Carril, 
he  is  dark,  and  unlovely.  He  draws  his  fworc^ 
Is  that  the  fon  of  Uihoth,  bard  of  die  times  of 

old  r 

*'  It  is  not  the  fon  of  Ufnoth  !'^  faid  Ca.rril. 
"  It  13  Cairbar  thy  foe.  Why  comeft  thou  in  thy 
arms  to.  Temora  ?  chief  of  the  gloomy  broAv. 
j^et  not  thy  fword  rile  againif  Cormac  !  Whither 
doft  thou  turn  thy  fpeed  ?"  He  pafTed  on  in  dark- 
nels.  He  feized  the  hand  of  the  king.  Cormac 
forefaw  his  death  ;  the  rage  of  his  eyes  arofe. 
"  Rethe,  thou  chief  of  Atlia  !  Nathos  comes  with 


*  Nathos  the  fon  of  Ufnotli. 

f-  Geal-lamha,  ivbitc-handfJ. 

\  From  this  expreflion,  we  undei-ftand,  that  Cairbar  had 
entered  the  palace  of  Temora,  in  the  midfl  of  Cormac's 
fpeech. 
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^var.  Thou  art  bold  in  Cormac's  hall,  for  his 
arm  is  weak."  The  fword  entered  the  fide  of  the 
king.  He  fell  in  the  halls  of  liis  fathers.  His 
fair  hair  is  in  the  duft..  His  blood  is  fmoaking 
round. 

"  Art  thou  falfen-in  thy  halls  *  ?"  faid  Carril. 
"  O  Ton  of  noble  Artho  !  Th€  Ihield  of  Cuthul- 
lin  was  not  near.  Nor  the  fpear  of  thy  fatheir. 
Mournful  are  tl^  mountains  of  Erin,  for  the 
chief  of  the  people  is  low  !  Blell:  be  thy  foul,  O 
Cormac  !   Thca  art  darkened  in  thy  youth." 

His  words  eame  to  the  ears  of  Cairbar.  He 
clofed  f  us  in  the  midll:  of  darknefs.  He  feared  to 
ftretch  his  fword  to  the  bards  ^y ,  thougli  his  foul 
was  dark.  I^ong  we  pined  alone  .*  At  length, 
the  noble  Cathmor  jt  came.  He  heard  our  voice 
from  the  cave.  He  turned  the  eye  of  his 
wrath  on  Cairbar.' 

«  Brother  of  Cathmor,"  he  faid,  <^  how  long 
wilt  thou  pain  my  foul  ?  Thy  heart  is  a  rock. 
Thy  thoughts  are  dark  and  bloody  !  But  thou 
art  tlie  brother  of  Cathmor  ;  and  Cathmor  fhall 
fhine  in  thy  war.  But  my  foul  is  not  like  thine  : 
thou  feeble  hand  in  fight  !  The  light  of  my  bo- 
fom  is  ftaincd  with  tiiy  deeds.  Bards  will  not 
Hug  of  my  renown  :  They  may  fay,  "  Cathmor 
was  brave,  but  he  fought  for  gloomy  Cairbar." 
They  will  pafs  over   my  tomb  in  filence.     My 

fame 

*  AUhan  fjie?lv'!. 

t  That  is,  himfelf  and  Carril,  as  it  afterwards  appears. 

i  The  perfons  of  th,;  bards  were  fo  facred,  that  even  he, 
who  had  jufl;  murdered  his  foverci;rn,  feared  to  kill  them. 

II  Cathmor  appears  the  fame  dilinterefted  hero  upon  every 
occafion.  His  humanity  and  generoiity  were  unparalleled  : 
in  fliort,  he  had  no  fault,  but  too  much  attachment  to  fo  had 
a  brother  as  Cairbar.  His  family  connedion  with  Cairbar 
prevails,  as  he  expreffcs  it,  over  every  other  confideration, 
and  makes  him  engage  in  a  war,  of  which  he  does  not  ap- 
prove. 
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fame  fliall  not  be  heard.  Gairbar  !  loofe  the 
bards.  They  are  the  fons  of  future  times.  Their 
voice  fliall  be  heard  in  other  years  j  after  the 
kings  of  Temora  have  failed.  We  came  forth  at 
the  words  of  the  chief.  "We  faw  him  in  his 
ftrength.  He  was  like  thy  youth,  O  Fingal  ! 
when  thou  firft  didft  lift  the  fpear.  His  face  was 
like  the  plain  of  the  fun,  when  it  is  bright.  No 
dja'knefs  travelled  over  his  brow.  But  he  came 
with  his  thoufands  to  aid  the  red-haired  Cairbar. 
Now  he  comes  to  revenge  his  death,  O  king  of 
woody  Morven  r' 

<«  Let  Cathmor  come,"  replied  the  king.  "  I 
love  a  foe  fo  great.  His  foul  is  bright.  His  arm 
is  ftrong.  His  battles  are  full  of  fame.  But  the 
little  foul  is  a  vapour  that  hovers  round  the  mar- 
fliy  lake.  It  never  rifes  on  the  green  hill,  left 
the  winds  fhould  meet  it  there.  Its  dwelling  is 
in  the  cave,  it  fends  forth  the  dart  of  death! 
Our  young  heroes,  O  warriors  !  "are  like  the  re- 
nown of  our  fathers.  They  fight  in  youth.  They 
fall.  Their  names  are  in  fong.  Fingal  is  amid 
his  darkening  years.  He  muft  not  fall,  as  an 
aged  oak,  acrofs  a  fecret  ftream.  Near  it  are 
the  fteps  of  the  hunter,  as  it  lies  beneath  the 
wind.  "  How  has  that  tree  fallen  ?"  he  fays, 
and,  whiftling,  ftrides  along.  Raife  the  fong 
of  joy,  ye  bards  of  Morven  !  Let  our  fouls  for- 
get the  paft.  The  red  ftars  look  on  us  from 
clouds,  and  filently  defcend.  Soon  fhall  the 
grey  beam  of  the  morning  rife,  and  fhew  us  the 
foes  of  Cormac.  Fillan  !  my  fon,  take  thou  the 
fpear  of  the  king.  Go  to  Mora's  dark-brown 
fide.  Let  thine  eyes  travel  over  the  heath.  Ob- 
ferve  the  foes  of  Fingal :  Obferve  the  courfe  of 
generous  Cathmor.  I  hear  a  diftant  found,  like 
falling  rocks  in  the  defart.     But  ftrike  thou  thy 

ihield. 
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fhield,  at  times,  that  they  may  not  come  thro' 
night,  and  the  fame  of  Morven  ceafe.  I  begin 
to  be  alone,  my  fon.  I  dread  the  fall  of  my  re- 
nown !" 

The  voice  of  bards  arofe.  The  king  leaned 
on  the  fhield  of  Trenmor.  Sleep  defcended  on 
his  eyes.  His  future  battles  arofe  in  his  dreams. 
The  hoft  are  fleeping  around.  Dark-haired  Fil- 
lan  obferves  the  foe.  His  fteps  are  on  a  diftant 
hill.     We  hear,  at  times,  his  clanging  fhield. 
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ARGUMENT    to  Book  I. 

This  book  opens,  we  may  fuppofe,  about  midnight,  with  a 
foliloquy  of  Oflian,  who  had  retired,  from  the  reft  of  the 
army,  to  mourn  for  his  fon  Ofcar.  Upon  hearing  the  noife*- 
of  Cathmor's  army  approaching,  he  went  to  find  out  his 
brother  Fillan,  who  kept  the  watch,  on  the  hill  of  Mora, 
in  the  front  of  Fingal's  army.  In  the  converfatlon  of  the 
brothers,  the  epifode  of  Conar,  the  fon  of  Trenmor,  who 
was  the  firft  king  of  Ireland,  is  introduced,  which  lays 
open  the  origin  of  the  contefts  between  the  Cael  and  Fir- 
bolg,  the  two  nations  who  firft  poffefled  themfelves  of  that 
ifland.  Oflian  kindles  a  fire  on  Mora  ;  upon  which  Cath- 
mor  defifted  from  the  defign  he  had  formed  of  furprizing 
the  army  of  the  Caledonians.  He  calls  a  council  of  his 
chiefs ;  reprimands  Foldath  for  advifing  a  night-attack,  as 
the  Irifh  army  were  fo  much  fuperior  in  number  to  the  ene- 
my. The  bard  Fonar  introduces  the  ftory  of  Crothar,  the 
anceflor  of  the  king,  which  throws  further  light  on  the 
hiftory  of  Ireland,  and  the  original  pretenfions  of  the  fami- 
ly of  Atha,  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  The  Irifli 
chiefs  lie  down  to  reft,  and  Cathmor  himfelf  undertakes 
the  watch.  In  his  circuit,  round  the  army,  he  is  met  by 
OfTian.  The  interview  of  the  txvo  heroes  is  defcribed. 
Cathmor  obtains  a  promife  from  OfTian,  to  order  a  funeral 
elegy  to  be  fung  over  the  grave  of  Cuirbar ;  it  being  the 
opinion  of  the  times,  that  the  fouls  of  the  dead  could  not  be 
happy,  till  their  elegies  were  fung  by  a  bard.  Morning 
comes.  Cathmor  and  Oflian  part ;  and  the  latter,  cafually 
meeting  with  Carril  the  fon  of  Klnfena,  fends  that  bard, 
with  a  funeral  fong  to  the  tomb  of  Cairbar. 
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ATHER  t)f  heroes  !  O  TrenmDr  !  High 
dweller  of  eddying  winds  !  where  the  dark-red 
thunder  marks  the  troubled  clouds !  Open  thou 
thy  ftormy  halls.  Let  the  bards  of  old  be  near. 
Let  them  draw  near,  with  fongs  and  their  hait- 
viewlefs  harps.  No  dweller  of  mifly  valley  comes  ! 
No  hunter  unknown  at  his  ftreams  !  It  is  the 
car-borne  Oicar,  from  the  fields  of  war.  Sud- 
den is  thy  change,  my  fon,  from  what  thou  wert 
on  dark  Moi-lena  !  The  blaft  folds  thee  in  its 
fkirt,  and  ruiltes  through  the  fky  !  Doil  thou 
not  behold  thy  father,  at  the  ilrcam  of  ni2;ht  ? 
VoL.IL  C  The 

*  Though  this  book  has  little  a^ior.,  it  is  not  the  lead  Im- 
portant part  of  Temora.  The  poet,  in  feveral  epifodes,  runs 
up  the  caufe  of  the  war  to  the  very  fource.  The  firft  popula- 
tion of  Ireland,  the  wars  between  the  two  nations  who  origi- 
nally pofieffed  that  ifland,  its  firll  race  of  kings,  and  the  revo- 
lutions of  its  government,  are  important  fails,  -and  are  deli- 
vered by  the  poet,  with  fo  little  mixture  of  the  fabulous,  that 
one  cannot  help  preferring  his  accounts  to  the  improbable 
fiftiOns  of  the  Scotch  and  Irifli  hiftorians.  The  Milefian 
fables  bear  about  them  the  marks  of  a  late  invention.  To 
trace  their  legends  to  their  fource  would  be  no  difficult  talk; 
jbut  a  difi^uifuion  of  this  fort  would  extend  this  note  too  far. 
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The  chiefs  of  Morven  fleep  far-diftant.  They 
hi've  loft  no  fon  !  Rut  ye  have  \oi\  a  hero,  chiefs 
ofrefounding  Morven  f  Who  could  equal  his 
ftrength,  when  battle  rolled  againft  his  fide,  hke 
the  darknefs  of  crowded  ^waters  ?  Why  this 
cloud  on  OHian's  foul  ?  It  ought  to  burn  in  dan- 
ger. Erin  is  near  with  her  hoft.  The  king  of 
Selma  is  alone.  Alone  thou  -fhalt  not  be,  my 
father,  while  I  can  lift  the  fpear  ! 

I  .rofe,  in  all  my  arms.  I  rofe  and  liftened  to 
the  wind.  The  Ihield  of  Fillan  *  is  not  heard. 
I  tremble  for  the  fon  of  Fingal.  *<  Why  fhould 
•the  foe  come  by  night  ?  Why  fhould  the  dark- 
haired  warrior  fail  ?'*  Diftant,  fullen  murmurs 
rife  :  like  the  noife  of  the  lake  of  Lego,  when  its 
waters  ilirink^  in  the  days  of  froft,  and  all  its 
burfting  ice  refounds.  The  people  of  Lara  look 
to  heaven,  and  forefee  the  ilorm  !  My  fteps  are 
forward  on  the  heath.  Tlie  fpear  of  Ofcar  in 
my  hand !  Red  ftars  looked  from  high.  I 
-gleamed,  along  the  night. 

I  fdW 

*  Wc  umlerftand,  from  the  preceding  book,  that  Cathmor 
was  neur  with  an  army.  When  Cairbar  was  killed,  the  tribes 
jwho  attended  him  fell  back  to  Cathmor  ;  who, as  it  afterwards 
appears,  had  taken  a  refolution  to  furpiize  Fingal  by  night. 
Fillan  was  difpatchejd  to  the  hill  of  Mora,  which  was  in  the 
front  of  the  Caledonians,  to  obferve  the  motiqns, of, Cathmor. 
In  this  fituation  were  affairs  when  Oflian,  upon  hearing  the 
noife  of  the  approaching  enemy,  went  to  find  out  Ixis  bro- 
ther. Their  converfation  naturally  introduces  the  ej-ifode, 
conce^:ning  Conar  the  fon  of  Trenmor,  the  firfl  Iriui  mo- 
jiarch,  which  is  fo  neceffary  to  the  upderftanding  the  founda- 
tion of  the  rebellion  and  ufurpation  of  Cairbar  and  Cathmor. 
Fillan  was  the  youngeft  of  the  fons  of  Fingal,  then  living. 
He  and  Bofmina,  mentioned  in  the  6att/e  of  Lora,  were  the 
t>r\\y  children  of  the  king,  by  Clatho  the  daughter  of  Ca- 
thulla  king  of  Inis-tore,  whom  he  had  taken  to  wife,  atfcr 
the  death  of  Ros-crana,  the  daughter  of  Corxnac  Mac- 
Conar  king  of  Ireland. 
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I  faw  Fillan  filent  before  me,  bending  forward 
from  Mora's  rock.  He  heard  the  Ihout  of  the  foes. 
The  joy  of  his  foul  arofe.  He  heard  my  founding 
tread,  and  turned  his  Hfted  fpear.  "  CoTieft 
thou,  fon  of  night,  in  peace  ?  Or  doft  thou  meet 
my  wrath  ?  The  foes  of  Fingal  are  mine.  Speak, 
or  fear  my  fteel.  I  ftand  not,  in  vain,  the  fhield 
of  Morven's  race."  <*  Never  mayft  thou  ftand 
in  vain,  fon  of  bkie-eyed  Clatho  !  Fingal  begins 
to  be  alone.  Darknefs  gathers  on  the  laft  of  his 
days.  Yet  he  has  two  *  fons  who  ought  to 
fhine  in  war.  Who  ought  to  be  two  beams  of 
light,  near  the  fteps  of  his  departure." 

«  Son  of  Fingal,"  replied  the  youth,  «  it  is 
not  long  fmce  I  raifed  the  fpear.  Few  are  the 
marks  of  my  fword  in  war.  But  Fillan's  foul  is 
iire !  The  chiefs  of  Bolga  f  crowd  around  the 
Ihield  of  generous  C^thmor.  Their  gathering 
is  on  that  heath.  Shall  my  fteps  approach  their 
hoft  ?  I  yielded  to  Ofcar  alone,  in  the  flrife  of 
the  race,  on  Cona  !" 

C2  "Fillan, 

*  That  is,  two  fons  in  Ireland.  Fergus,  the  fccond  fon  of 
Fingal,  was,  at  that  time,  on  an  expedition,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  one  of  the  leffer  poems.  He,  according  to  fome 
traditions,  was  tltti  anceftor  of  Fergus,  the  fon  of  Ere  or  Ar- 
tath,  commonly  called  Fergus  the  fccond  in  the  Scotch  hiltories. 
'I'he  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Fergus  over  the  Scots,  is  placed 
Ly  the  moft  approved  annals  of  Scotland,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  lifth  age  :  a  full  centurj'  after  the  death  of  Oflian.  The 
genealogy  of  his  family  is  recorded  thus  by  the  Highland 
Senachies  ;  Fergus  Mac-Arcaih,  Mac-Chongael,  JVTac-FergLSy 
JWae-Fion-gail  na  buaV  ;  i.  e.  Fergus  the  fon  of  Arcath,  the 
foa  of  Congal,  the  fon  of  Fergus,  the  fon  of  Fingal  ihe 
'•^•ftorious.  This  fubjedt  is  treated  more  at  large,  in  the  dif- 
fcrtation  annexed  to  thfuTj.'pm. 

f  The  fouthern  parts  ^i  Ireland  went,  for  fome  time  under 
the  name  of  Bolga,  from  the  Fir-bolg  or  Belgje  of  Britain,  who 
fettled  a  colony  there.  Bolg  fignifics  a  quiver,  from  which 
proceeds  Fir-bolg,  i.  e.  bozv-men  ;  fo  called  from  their  ufing 
bows  more  than  any  of  the  neighbouring  nations. 
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<«  Fillarij  tliou  fhalt  not  approach  their  hoft  •, 
.?ior  fall  before  thy  fairie  is  known.  My  name  is 
Jieard  in  fong  :  wJien  needful  I  advance.  From 
the  ficirts  of  night  I  Ihall  view  them  over  all  their 
gleaming  fei*ibes.  Why,  Fillan,  dldft  thou  fpeak 
of  Ofcar  !  ^\''hy  awake  ray  figh  ?  I  muft  forget  * 
.■the  warrior,  till  the  ftorm  is  rolled  away.  Sad- 
nefs  ought  not  to  dwell  iii  danger,  nor  the  tear 
in  the  eye  of  y/ar.  Our  fathers  forget  their 
fallen  fons,  till  the  noife  of  arms  was  pall.  Then 
forrow  returned  to  the  tomb,  and  the  fong  of 
bards  arofe."  The  memory  of  thcfe,  who  fell, 
quickly  followed  the  departure  of  war  :  When 
the  tumult  of  battle  is  paft,  the  foul,  in  filence, 
melts  away,  for  the  dead. 

Conar  f  was  the  brotlier  of  Trathal,  firft  of 
mortal  men.  His  battles  were  on  every  coaft.  A 
tlioufand  ftreams  rolled  dawn  the  blood  of  jiis 

foes. 

*  After  this  pafiage,  Ofcar  is  not  snentioncd  In  fill  Temora. 
The  fituations  of  tiic  characUrs  who  ad  in  the  poejn  arc  fo  in- 
•terefting,  that  others,  foreign  to  the  fnhjedl,  could  not  he  in- 
troduced with  ?,ny  hiftre.  Though  the  epifodc,  which  fol- 
lows, may  feem  to  flow  naturally  enough  from  the  conver- 
fation  of  the  hrothers,  yet  1  have  fhcwn,  in  a  preceding  note, 
and,  more  at  lar^^c,  in  the  dilTcitation  acnexed  to  this  col- 
ledcion,  that  the  poet  had  a  farther  dcfign  in  view. 

+  Conar,  th'?  firll  king  of  Ireland,  was  the  fon  of  Trcnmor, 
the  great-grand-fiuhcr  of  Fingal.  It  was  on  account  of  this 
family-coiuietflion,  that  Fingal  was  engaged  in  fo  many  wars 
in  the  caufe  of  the  race  of  Conar.  Tho'  f^'.w  of  the  anions  of 
Trenmor  are  mentioned,  ho  was  the  moft  renowned  name  of 
antiquity.  The  moft  prohahle  opinion  concerning  him  is, 
that  he  was  the  firll:,  who  united  the  tribes  of  the  Caledo- 
nians, and  commanded  tlum  in  chief,  againft  tlie  incurfions 
of  the  Romans.  l"he  gencalogifts  of  the  North  have  traced 
his  family  far  hack,  and  given  a  1;^  '^"  his  anceftors  to  Cucin- 
?7?6r  nan  tan,  or  Conmor  of  the  fvtjjftis,  who,  according  to 
them,  was  the  firit  who  croffed  t\\c  grecit  fea,  to  Caledonia, 
from  wihch  circumitance  his  name  proceeded,  which  fignifics 
Graai  ocean.  Genealogies  of  fo  ancient  a  date,  however,  arc 
little  to  be  depended  upon. 
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foes.  His  fame  filled  green  Erin,  like  a  pleafant 
gale.  The  nations  gathered  in  Uilin,  and  ihey 
blefled  the  king ;  the  king  of  the  race  of  theli' 
fathers,  from  tlie  land  of  Sebna. 

The  chiefs  *  of  the  fouth  were  gathered  in  the 
darknefs  of  their  pride.  In  the  horrid  cave  of 
Muma  they  mixed  their  fecret  words.  Thither 
often,  they  faid,  the  fpirits  of  their  fathers  came  ; 
ihewing  their  pale  forms  from  the  chinky  rocks  : 
reminding  them  of  the  honour  of  Bolga.  "  Why 
ihould  Conar  reign,"  they  faid,  "  the  fon  of  re- 
founding'  Morven  ?'* 

They  came  forth,  hke  the  flreams  of  the  de- 
fart,  with  the  roar  of  their  hundred  tribes.  Co- 
nar was  a  rock  before  them  :  broken  they  rolled 
on  every  lide.  But  often  they  returned,  and  the 
fons  of  Selma  fell.  The  king  ilood,  among  the 
tombs  of  his  warriors.  He  darkly  bent  his 
mournful  face.  His  foul  was  rolled  into  itfelfr 
and  he  had  marked  the  place,  >  where  he  was  to 
fall  J  when  Trathal  came,  in  his  ftrength,  his 
brother  from  cloudy  Morven.  Nor  did  he  come 
alone.  Colgar  f  was  at  his  fide  ;  Colgar  the  fon 
of  the  king  and  of  white-bofomed  Solincorma. 

G3-  As 

*  The  chiefs  of  the  Fir-bolg  who  pofTefTed  themfelves  of  the 
fouth  of  Ireland,  prior,  perhaps,  to  the  fettlement .  of  the 
Gael  of  Caledonia,  and  the  Hebrides,  in  Ulf!er.  From  the 
fequel,  it  appears  that  the  Fir-bolg  were,  by  much,  the  moft 
powerful  nation  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Cael  muft  have 
fubmitted  tothem,  had  they  not  received  fuccours  from  their 
mother-country,  under  the  command  of  Conar.     , 

•f  Colg-er,  JJerceiy-looihrg  icarrior.  Sulin-corma,  hlue  eves, 
Co'j,er  was  the  eldeft  of  the  fons  of  Trathal :  Combal,  who 
was  the  father  of  Fin[!;al,  was  very  young  when  the  prefent 
axpedition  to  Irtlund  happened.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  of 
all  the  anceftors  of  Fingal,  tradition  makes  the  leafl  mention 
of  Comhal ;  which,  probably,  proceeded  from  the  unfortu- 
nate life  and  untimely  death  of  that  hero.  From  fome  pafla- 
ges,  concerning  him,  we  karn,  indeed,  that  he  was  brsve, 
but  he  wanted  condudl. 
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As  Trenmor,  cloathed  with  meteors,  defcends 
from  the  halls  of  thunder,  pouring  the  dark 
ftorm  before  him  over  the  troubled  fea  :  fo  Col- 
gar  defcended  to  battle,  and  wafted  the  echoing 
field.  His  father  rejoiced  over  the  hero  :  but  an 
arrow  came  !  His  tomb  was  raifed,  without  a 
tear.  The  king  was  to  revenge  his  fon.  He 
lightened  forward  in  battle,  till  Bolga  yielded  at 
her  ftreams  I 

When  peace  returned  to  the  land  :  When  his 
blue  waves  bore  the  king  to  Morven  :  then  he 
remembered  his  fon,  and  poured  the  filent  tear. 
Thrice  did  the  bards,  at  the  cave  of  Furmono, 
call  the  foul  of  Colgar.  They  called  him  to  the 
hills  of  his  land.  He  heard  them  in  his  mill. 
Trathal  placed  his  fword  in  the  cave,  that  the 
fpirit  of  his  fon  might  rejoice. 

"  Colgar  *,  fon  of  Trathal!'*  faid  Fillan, 
*«  thou  wcrt  renowned  in  youth  !  But  the  king 
hath  not  marked  my  fword,  bright  ftreaming  on 
the  field.  I  go  forth  with  the  crowd.  I  return, 
without  my  fame.  But  the  foe  approaches 
OITian  !  I  heard  their  murmur  on  the  heath.  The 
found  of  their  fteps  is  like  thunder,  in  the  bofom 
of  the  ground,  wlien  the  rocking  hills  fliake  their 
groves,  and  not  a  blall:  pours  from  the  darkened 

iky  t;' 

OJfian  !  turned  fuddcn  on  his  fpear.  He 
r.ilfcd  the  flame  of  an  oak  on  high.  I  fpread  it 
l.irge,  on  Mora's  wind.     Cathmor   ftopt  in  his 

courfc. 

*  The  poem  begins  here  to  mark  ftrongly  the  charadtcr  of 
Fillan,  who  is  to  make  fo  great  a  figure  in  the  lequeh  He 
has  the  impatience,  the  ambition  and  lire  which  are  peculiav 
to  a  yonng  licro.  Kindled  with  the  fame  of  Colgar,  he  for- 
<;cls  his  untimely  fall.  From  Tillan's  expreiTiont-  in  this  paf- 
ikge,  itAvould  fetm,  that  he  wa?  neglected  by  Fingal,  on  ac- 
count of  liisyoiuh. 
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courfe.  Gleaming  he  ftood,  like  a  rock,  on 
whole  fides  are  the  wandering  of  blafts  :  which 
feize  its  echoing  ftreams,  and  clothe  them  over 
with  ic-e.  So  ftood  the  friend-  *  of  ftrangcrs  ! 
The  winds  lift  his  heavy  locks.  Thou  art  the 
talleft  of  the  race  of  Erin,  king  of  ftreamy  Atha  1 

«  Firft  of  bai-^Is,"  faid  Cathmor,  "  Fonar  % 
call  the  chiefs  of  Erin.  Call  red-hair*d  Cormar  : 
dark-browed  Malthos ;  the  fide-long-looking 
gloom  of  Maronan.  Let  the  pride  of  Foldath  ap- 
pear. The  red-rolling  eye  of  Turlotho.  Nor  let 
Hidalla  be  forgot ;  his  voice,  in  danger,  is  the 
found  of  a  fhower,  when  it  falls  in  the  blafted- 
vale,  near  Atha's  failing  ftream.  Pleafant  is  it3 
found,  on  the  plain,  whilft  broken  thunder  tra- 
vels over  the  fky  !  " 

They  came,  in  dieir  clanging  arms.  They 
bent  forward  to  his  voice,  as  if  a  fpirit  of  their 
fathers  fpoke  from  a  cloud  of  night.  Dreadful 
flione  they  to  the  light ;  like  the  fall  of  the 
ftream  of  Brumo  :|:,  when  the  meteor  lights  it, 
before  the  nightly  ftranger.  Shuddering,  he 
ftops  in  his  journey,  and  looks  up  for  the  beam 
of  the  morn  ! 

C4  "Wlty 

*  Cathmor  is  diftingiiilhed,  by  this  honourable  title,  on  ac- 
count of  his  generofity  to  ftrangers,  which  was  fo  great  as  to- 
be  remarkable  even  in  thofe  days  of  hofpitality. 

f  fonar,  tbp  man  offntig.  Before  the  introdudtion  of  Chrifti- 
anity  a  name  was  not  impofed  upon  any  perfon,  till  he  had 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  fome  remarkable  a<3;ion,  from  which 
his  name  fhould  be  derived. 

\  Bnimo  was  a  place  of  worfliip  (Fing.  b.  6.)  in  Craca, 
whijh  is  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  ifies  of  Shetland.  It  was 
thought,  that  the  fpirits  of  the  deceafed  haunted  it,  by  night, 
which  adds  more  terror  to  the  defcription  introduced  here. 
The  horrid  circle  cf  Brumo,  -where  nften,  iley  faid^  the  ghofti  of 
the  dead  hoxvkd  round  thejlorn  of  fear. 
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««  Wliy  *  delights  Foldath,"  faid  the  king, 
*'  to  pour  the  blood  of  foes  by  night  ?  Fails  his 
arm  in  battle,  in  the  beams  of  day  !  Few  are  the 
foes  before  us,  why  fhould  we  clothe  us  in  fliades  ? 
The  valiant  delight  to  fliine,  in  the  battles  of 
their  land  !  Thy  counfel  was  in  vain,  chief  of 
Moma  !  The  eyes  of  Morven  do  not  fleep.  They 
arc  watchful,  as  eagles,  on  their  molTy  rocks.  Let 
each  collect,  beneath  his  cloud,  the  ftrength  of 
his  roaring  tribe.  To-morrow  I  move,  in  light, 
to  meet  the  foes  of  Bolga  ?  Mighty  f  was  he 
that  is  low,  the  race  of  Borbar-Duthul  1" 

<*  Not  unmarked  !"  faid  Foldath,  *'  were  my 
fteps  before  thy  race.  In  light,  I  met  the  foes  of 
Cairbar.  The  warrior  praifed  my  deeds.  But  his 
ftone  was  raifed  without  a  tear  ?  No  bard  %  fung 
over  Erin's  king.  Shall  his  foes  rejoice  along 
their  mofly  hills  ?  No :  they  muft  not  rejoice  I 
He  was  the  friend  of  Foldath !  Our  words  were 
mixed,  in  fecret,  in  Moma's  filent  cave  ;  whilft 
thou,  a  boy  in  the  field,  purfuedft  the  tliiftle's 
beard.  "With  Moma's  fons  I  fhall  rufh  abroad, 
and  find  the  foe,  on  his  dufky  hills.  Fingal  fhalh 
lie,  without  his  fong,  the  grey-haired  king  of 
Selma." 

**  Dofb  thou  think,  thou  feeble  man,"  replied 
Cathmor,  half-enraged  :  "  Doft  thou  think  Fin- 
gal can  fall,  without  his  fame,  in  Erin  ?  Could 
the  bards  be  lllent  at  the  tomb  of  iSelma's  king  ? 

The 


*  From  tlii"^  palTage,  it  appears,  that  It  was  Toldath  who 
had  adviitd  the  uight-attack.  The  gloomy  charadar  of  Fol- 
dath is  properly  contraftcd  to  the  generous,  the  open  Cathmor. 

f  By  this  exclamation  Cathmor  intimates  that  he  intends 
to  rfvcnge  the  death  of  his  brother  Cairbar. 

I  To  have  no  funeral  elegy  fung  over  his  tomb,  was, 
nmong  the  Celtic,  reckoned  the  greatcfl  misfortune  that 
could  befal  u  njan  ;  as  his  foul  could  not  othcrwife  be  adn^itted 
tg   the  uiry  Lall  of  lis  fathers . 
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The  fong  would  burft  in  fecret  !  thefpirlt  of  the 
king  would  rejoice  !  It  is  when  thou  flialt  fall, 
that  the  bard  lliall  forget  the  fong.  Thou  art 
dark,  chief  of  Moma,  though  thine  arm  is  a  tern - 
peft  in  war.  Do  I  forget  the  king  of  Erin,  in 
his  narrow  houfe  ?  JVIy  foul  is  not  loll  to  Cairbar 
the  brother  of  my  love!  I  marked  the  bright 
beams  of  joy,  which  travelled  over  his  cloudy 
mind,  when  I  returned,  with  fame,  to  Atha  of 
the  ftreams." 

Tall  they  removed,  beneath  the  words  of  the 
king.  Each  to  his  own  dark  tribe  ;  where,  hum- 
ming, they  rolled  on  the  heath,  faint-glittering 
to  the  flars  :  like  waves,  in  a  rocky  bay,  before 
the  nightly  VN^ind.  Beneath  an  oak,,  lay  the  chief 
of  Atha.  His  fliield,  a  duiky  round,  hung  high. 
Near  him,  againft  a  rock,  leaned  the  fair  Gran- 
ger *  of  Inis-huna  :  that  beam  of  light,  with 
wandering  locks,  from  Lumon  of  the  roes.  At 
diftance  role  the  voice  of  Fonar,  with  the  deeds 
of  the  days  of  old.  The  fong  fails,  at  times,  in 
iubar's  growing  roar  1 

"  Crothar  f,"  begun  the  bard,  ''^  firft  dwelt 

at  Atlia's  moily  If  ream  !  A  thoufand  ±  oaks,  from 

C  5  '  the 

*  By  thejirancr?r  of  Inis-I.ui>ia,  is  meant  Sulmalla,  the  daugh" 
ter  of  Conmor  king  of  Inis-huna,  the  ancient  name  of  that  part 
of  South  Britain,  which  is  next  to  the  Irifh  coaft.  She  had 
followed  Cathmor  in  difgiiifc.  Her  ftory  is  related  at  large 
in  the  fouith  book. 

f  Crothar  Vv'as  the  ancaftor  of  Ciuhnior,  and  the  firft  of  his 
family,  who  had  fettled  in  Atha.  It  was,  in  his  time,  that 
the  flrll  wars  were  kindled  between  the  Fir-bolg  and  Cael. 
The  propriety  of  the  epifodc  i^  evident;  as  the  conteft  which 
originally  rofe  between  Crothar  and  Conar,  fubfiiled  after>- 
wards  between  their  pofterity,  and  was  the  foundation  of  the 
ftory  of  the  poem. 

\  From  this  circumftance  we  may  learn,  that  the  art  of 
building  with  ftone  was  not  known  in  Ireland  fo  early  as  the 
<i;iys  crf  Crothiir.     Whtn  th«  «vlony  were  long  fettled  in  tlit; 

wuotry. 
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the  mountains,  formed  his  echoing  hall.  The 
gathering  of  tlie  people  was  there,  around  the 
feaft  of  the  blue-eyed  king.  But  who,  among 
his  chiefs,  was  like  the  {lately  Crothar  ?  Warri- 
ors kindled  in  his  prefence.  The  young  iigh 
of  the  virgins  rofe.  In  Alnecma  *  was  the  war- 
rior honoured  :  the  firfl  of  the  race  of  Bolga. 

*^  He  purfued  the  chace  in  Ullin  :  on  the 
mofs-covered  top  of  Drumardo.  From  the  wood 
looked  the  daughter  of  Cathmin,  the  blue-roll- 
ing eye  of  Con-lama.  Hei'  figh  rofe  in  fecret. 
She  bent  her  head,  midft  her  wandering  locks. 
The  moon  looked  in,  at  night,  and  faw  the 
wiiite-toffing  of  her  arms  ;  for  Ihe  thought  of  the 
mighty  Crothar,  in  the  feafon  of  dreams. 

"  Tliree  days  feafted  Crothar  with  Cathmin. 
On  the  fourth  they  awaked  the  hinds.  Con-lama 
moved  to  the  chace,  with  all  her  lovely  fteps. 
»She  met  Crothar  in  the  narrow  path.  The  bow 
fell,  at  once,  from  her  hand.  She  turned  her 
face  away,  and  half-hid  it  with  her  locks.     The 

love 

country,  the  arts  of  civil  life  began  to  increafc  among  them, 
for  we  find  mention  made  of  the  tcivers  of  Atla  in  the  time  of 
Catlunor,  which  could  not  well  be  applied  to  wooden  hurld- 
Ings.  In  Caledonia  they  bcgvm  very  early  to  build  with  ftone. 
None  of  the  houfes  of  Fingal,  excepting  Ti-foirmal,  were  of 
wood.  Ti-foirmal  was  the  great  hall  where  the  bards  met  to 
repeat  their  compoiitions  annually,  before  they  fubmittcd  them 
to  the  judgment  of  the  king  in  Selma.  By  fome  accident  or 
uther,  this  wo©den  houfe  happened  to  be  burnt,  and  an  and- 
tnt  bard,  in  the  charatfler  of  Offian,  has  left  us  a  curious  ca- 
talogue of  the  furniture  which  it  contained.  The  poem  is 
not  jufl  now  in  my  hands,  otherwife  I  would  lay  here  a  tran- 
flation  of  it  before  the  reader.  It  hashttle  poetical  merit,  and 
evidently  bears  the  marks  of  a  later  period. 

*  Alnecma,  or  Ainecmacht,  was  the  ancient  name  of  Con- 
naught.  Ullin  is  ftill  the  Irilh  name  of  the  province  of  Ullter. 
To  avoid  the  multiplying  of  notes,  I  fliall  here  give  the  figni- 
fication  of  tlie  names  in  this  epifode.  Drun\ardo,  high  ridge. 
Cathmin,  calm  in  battle.  Con-lamha,  foft  baud,  I'urloch,  man 
ej'tlj!  2»iver.     Cormul,  tluf  ejc. 
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love  of  Crothar  rofe.  He  brought  the  white- 
bolbmed  maid  to  Atha.  Bards  railed  the  fong  in- 
her  prclence.  Joy  dwelt  round  the  daughter  of 
Cathmin. 

"  The  pride  of  Turloch  rofe,  a  youth  who 
loved  the  white-handed  Con-lama.  He  canje, 
with  battle,  to  Alnecma  ;  to  Atha  of  the  roes. 
Cormul  went  forth  to  the  ftrife,  the  brother  of 
car-borne  Crothar.  He  w^cnt  forth,  but  he  fell. 
The  ligh  of  his  people  rofe.  Silent  and  tall,  acrofs 
the  ftream,  came  the  darkening  ftrerkgth  of  Cro- 
thar :  he  rolled  the  foe  from  Alnecma.  Here- 
turned,  midft  the  joy  of  Con-lama.^. 

"  Battle  on.  battle  comes.  Blood  is  poured  on 
blood.  The  tombs  of  the  valiant  rife.  Erin's 
clouds  are  hung  round  with  ghofls.  The  chiefs 
C;f  the  fouth  gathered  round  the  echoing  fliield- 
of  Crothar.  He  came,  with  death,  ta  the  paths 
ef  the  foe.  The  virgins  wept,  by  the  ftreams  of 
Ullin.  They  looked  to  the  mill:  of  the  hill  :  No 
hunter  defcended  from  its  folds..  Silence  dark- 
ened in  the  land.  Blafls  lighcd  lonely  on  grafly 
tombs. 

"  Defcending  like  the  eagle- of  heaven,  with 
all  his  raftiing  wings,  when  he  forfakes  the  blaft, 
v,'ith  joy,  the  Ion  ofTrenmor  came-,  Conar,  arm 
of  death,  from  Morven  of  the  groves.  He  pour- 
ed his  might  along  green  Erin.  Death  dimly 
ftrode  behind  his  fword.  The  Ions  of  Bolga  fled, 
from  his  courfe,  as  from  a  ftream,  that  blirftin^j 
from  the  ftoiTay  delart,  rolls  the  fields  together^ 
with  all  their  echoing  woods.     Crothar  *  met  him 


*  The  delicacy  here  w?ta  regard  to  Crothar,  is  proper. 
As  he  was  the  anceftor  of  Cathmor,  to  whom  the  epifode  is 
sddrefled,  the  bard  foftens  his  defeat,  by  only  mentioning  that 
his  ^eoj>le  fed,     CathittOf  tV^Ji  the  ion^  oi  foiiar  in  an  un- 

favourabls 
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in  battle  :  but  AInecma's  warriors  fled.  The 
king  of  Atha  flowly  retired,  in  the  grief  of  his 
ibul.  He  afterv/ards,  fhone  in  the  fouth  ;  but 
dim  as  the  fun  of  Autumn  ;  when  he  viiits,  in 
his  robes  of  mift,  Lara  of  dark  ftreams.  The 
withered  grafs  is  covered  with  dew  :  the  field, 
tho'  bright,  is  fad  !" 

"  Why  wakes  the  bard  before  me,"  faid  Cath- 
mor,  "  the  memory  of  thofe  who  fled  ?  Has  fome 
ghofl,  from  his  dulky  cloud,  bent  forward  to 
thine  ear ;  to  frighten  Cathmor  from  the  field, 
with  the  tales  of  old  ?  Dwellers  of  the  fkirts  of 
night,  your  voice  is  but  a  blaft  to  me  ;  which 
lakes  the  grey  thifl:le's  head,  and  ftrews  its  beard 
on  ftreams.  AVithin  mybofom  is  a  voice.  Others 
hear  it  not.  His  foul  forbids  the  king  of  Erin  ta 
Jhrink  back  from  war." 

Abaflied  the  bard  links  back  in  night :  retired- 
he  bends  above  a  ftream.  His  thoughts  are  on 
the  days  of  Atha,  when  Cathmor  heard  his  fong 
with  joy.  His  tears  come  rolling  down.  The 
winds  are  in  his  beard.  Erin  fleeps  around.  No 
fleep  comes  down  on  Cathmor's  eyes.  Dark,  ii> 
his  foul,  he  faw  the  fpirit  of  low-lali  Cairbar. 
He  faw  him,  without  his  fong,  rolled  in  a  blaflr 
of  night.  He  role.  His  Heps  M'ere  round  the 
hoft.  He  ftruck,  ai  times,  his  echoing  Ihield. 
l\he  found  reached  Oflian's  ear,  on  Mora's 
moflV  brow. 

«'  Fillan,'* 

favouraWe  light.  The  bards,  being;  of  the  order  of  the  Dru- 
ids, who  pretended  to  a  fcr>^knowlcdge  of  events,  were  fup- 
pofed  to  have  fome  fupernatural  prcfcitnce  of  futurity.  I'he 
ling  thought,  that  the  choice  of  Fonar's  fong  proceeded,  from 
his  forefeeing  the  unfortunate  ilTue  of  the  war  :  and  tiiat  his- 
own  fate  was  fliadowed  out,  in  that  of  l)is  anccilor  Crotliar. 
The  attitude  of  the  bard,  after  the  reprimand  cf  his  patron, 
is  pidurefque  and  affeding.  We  admire  the  fpecch  of  Cath- 
mor, but  lament  the  cifc^  it  h:»s  on  the  feeling  foul  cf  the 
good  old  pott. 
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«  Fillan,"  I  faid,  *<  the  foes  advance.  I  hear 
the  Ihield  of  war.  Stand  thou  in  the  narrow  path. 
Offian  fliall  mark  their  courfe.  If  over  my  fall 
the  hoft  fhould  pour ;  then  be  thy  buckler  heard. 
Awake  the  king  on  his  heath,  left  his  fame  fhould 
fly  away."  I  ftrode  in  all  my  i*attling  arms  ; 
wide-bounding  over  a  ftream  that  darkly  winded, 
in  the  field,  before  the  king  of  Atha.  Green 
Atha's  king,  with  lifted  fpear,  came  forward  on 
my  courfe.  Now  would  we  have  mixed  in  horrid 
fray,  like  two  contending  ghofts,  that  bending 
forward,  from  tw^;  clouds,  fend  forth  the  roaring 
winds ;  did  not  Offian  behold,  on  high,  the  hel- 
met of  Erin's  kings.  The  Eagle's  wing  fpread 
above  it,  ruftling  in  the  breeze.  A  red  ftar 
looked  thro'  the  plumes.     I  ftopt  the  hfted  fpear. 

<*  The  hehnet  of  kings  is  before  me  !  Who 
art  thou,  Ibn  of  night  ?  Shall  Oman's  fpear  be 
renowned,  when  thou  art  lowly-laid  ?  At  once 
he  dropt  the  gleaming  lance.  Growing  before 
me  feemed  the  form.  He  ftretched  his  hand  in 
night.     He  fpoke  the  words  of  kings. 

"  Friend  of  the  fpirits  of  heroes,  do  I  meet 
thee  thus  in  fhades  ?  I  have  wi/hed  for  thy  ftately 
fteps  in  Atha,  in  the  days  of  joy.  Why  fliould 
my  fpear  now  arife  ?  The  fun  muft  behold  us, 
Offian,  when  we  bend,  gleaming,  in  the  ftrife. 
Future  warriors  fiiall  mark  the  place  :  and,  fhud- 
dering,  think  of  other  years.  They  fliall  mark 
it,  like  the  haunt  of  the  ghofts,  pleafant  and 
dreadful  to  the  foul." 

"  Shall  it  then  be  forgot,"  I  faid,  «  where 
we  meet  in  peace  ?  Is  the  remembrance  of  battles 
always  pleafant  to  the  foul  ?  Do  not  we  behold, 
with  joy,  the  place  where  our  fathers  feafted  ? 
But  our  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  on  the  fields  of 
their  war.  Tliis  ftone  ftiall  rife,  with  all  its  mofs, 

and 
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and  Ipeak  to  other  years.  "  Here  Cathmor  and 
Offian  met :  the  warriors  met  in  peace  !"  Wlien 
thou,  O  Itone,  flialt  faih  When  Lubar's  ftream 
fliall  roll  away  I  then  iliall  die  traveller'  come, 
and  bend  here,  perhaps,  in  reft.  When  the 
darkened  moon  is  rolled  over  his  head,  our  Iha- 
do-wy  forms  may  come,  and,  mixing  with  his 
dreams,  remind  him  of  this  place.  But  why  turneft 
thou  fo  dark  away,  fon  of  13orbar-duthul  *  ?" 

"  Not  forgot,  fon  of  Fingal,  flrall  we  afcend 
thefe  winds.  Our  deeds  are  ftreams  of  light, 
before  the  eyes  of  bards.  But  darknefs  is  rolled 
on  Atha  :  the  king  is  low,  without  his  fong  : 
ftill  there  was  a  beam,  to  wards  Cathmor  from  his 
Iformy  foul ;  like  the  moon,  in  a  cloud,  amidil 
the  diirk-red  courfe  of  thunder." 

"  Son  of  Erin,"  I  replied,  "  my  wrath  dwells 
not  in  his  earth  f.  My  hatred  fiies,  on  eagle- 
wing,  from  the  foe  that  is  low.  He  fhall  hear 
the  fong  of  bards.  Cairbar  ihali  rejoice  on  his 
winds." 

Cathmor's  fwellin^  foul  arofe.  He  took  the 
dagger  from  his  fide  •,  and  placed  it  gleaming  in 
my  hand.  He  placed  it,  in  my  hand,  with  fighs, 
and,  filent,  ftrode  away.  Mine  eyes  followed 
his  departure.  He  dimly  glean"u;d,  like  the  form 
of  a  ghoft,  which  meets  a  traveller,  by  night,  on 

the 


*  Eortar-duthul,  the  furly  iiarr'tor  of  the  dark-hroivn  eyes. 
That  his  name  fuited  well  with  bis  chara(51er,  we  may  eaiily 
conceive,  from  the  ftory  delivered  concerning  him,  by  Mal- 
thos,  toward  the  end  of  the  lixth  book.  He  was  the  brother  of 
that  ColcuUa,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  epifode  which  begins 
the  fourth  book. 

•j-  This  reply  abounds  with  the  fcntiments  of  a  noble  mind. 
Tho',  of  all  men  living,  he  was  the  moft  injured  by  Cairbar, 
yet  he  lays  afidc  his  rage  as  the/ci;  ivas  loiv.  How  different? 
is  this  from  the  behaviour  of  the  berocs  of  othcx  ajidexit 
poems  ?  Cjutliius  annm  vellit- 
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the  dark-lklrted  heath.  His  words  are  dark  hke 
fongs  of  old  :  with  morning  ilrides  the  unfiniflied 
fliade  away  ! 

*  Who  comes  from  Lubar's  vale  ?  From  the 
ikirts  of  the  morning  mift  ?  The  drops  of  heaven 
are  on  his  head.  His  fteps  are  in  the  paths  of 
the  fad.  It  is  Carril  of  other  times.  He  comes 
from  Tura's  lilent  cave.  I  behold  it  dark  in  the 
rock,  thro'  the  thin  folds  of  mift.  There,  per- 
haps, Cuthullin  fits,  on  the  blaft  which  bends  its 
trees.  Pleafant  is  the  fong  of  the  morning  from 
the  bard  of  Erin  ! 

"  The  waves  crowd  away,"  faid  CarrlL 
'*  They  crowd  away  for  fear.  They  hear  the 
found  of  thy  coming  forth,  O  fun  !  Terrible  is 
thy  beauty,  fon  of  heaven,  when  death  is  de- 
fcending  on  thy  locks  :  when  thou  rolleft  thy  va- 
pours before  thee,  over  the  blafted  hoft.  But 
pleafant  is  thy  beam  to  the  hunter,  fitting  by  the 
rock  in  a  florm,  when  thou  fliewefl  thyfelf  from 
the  parted  cloud,  and  brighteneft  his  dewy  locks : 
he  looks  down  on  the  ftreamy  vale,  and  beholds 
the  defcent  of  roes  !  How  long  fhalt  thou  rife  on 
war,  and  roll,  a  bloody  fliield,  thro'  heaven? 
I  fee  the  deaths  of  heroes,  dark-wandering  over 
thy  face  !" 

"  Why  wander  the  words  of  Carril  r"  I  faid. 
<*  Does  the  fun  of  heaven  mourn  ?  He  is  un- 
ftained  in  his  courfe,  ever  rejoicing  in  his  fire. 
Roll  on,  thou  carelefs  hght.  Thou  too,  per- 
haps, 

*  The  morning  of  the  fecond  day,  from  the  opening  of  the 
poem  comes  on.  After  the  death  of  Cuthullin,  Carril,  the  fon 
of  Kinfena,  his  bard,  retired  to  the  cave  of  Tura,  which  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moi-lena,  the  fcene  of  the  poem  of 
Temora.  ,  His  cafual  appearance  here  enables  Oflian  to  fulfil 
immediately  the  promife  he  had  made  to  Cathmor,  of  caufing 
x\i&  funeral  fong  to  be  pronounced  over  the  tomb  of  CairhaT. 
This  book  takes  up  ouly  the  fpacc  of  a  few  hows, 
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haps,  muft  h\\.  Thy  darkening  hour  may  feiza 
thee,  firugglmg,  as  thou  roUeft  through  tliy  iky. 
But  plcafant  is  the  a  oice  of  the  bard  :  pleaiant  to 
Offian's  foul  !  It  is  hke  the  Ihower  of  the  morn- 
ing, when  it  comes  through  the  rufthng  vale,  on 
v/hich  the  fun  locks  thro'  mift,  juft  riling  from 
his  rocks.  But  this  is  no  time,  O  bard  !  to  lit 
down,  at  the  ftrife  of  long.  Fingal  is  in  arms 
on  the  vale.  ThtDU  feeft  the  flaming  fhield  of 
the  king.  Kis  face  darkens- between  his  locks. 
He  beholds  the  v/ide  rolling  of  Eiin.  Does  not 
Carril  behold  that  tomb,  belide  the  roaring 
ftream  ?  Three  ftones  lift  their  grey  heads,  be- 
neath a  bending  oak.  A  king  is  lowly  laid  > 
Give  thou  his  foul  to  the  wind.  He  is  the  brc* 
ther  of  Cathmor  !  Open  his  airy  hall  !  Let  thy 
fon?  be  a  fir  earn  of  joy  to  Cairbar's  darkened- 
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Morning  coming  on,  Fingaly  after  a  fpeech  to  his  people,  Qe» 
volves  the  command  on  Gaul,  the  fon  of  Morni ;  it  being 
the  cuftom  of  the  times,  that  the  king  fhould  not  engage, 
till  the  neceffity  of  afFaii-s  required  his  fuperior  valour  and' 
conduiSb.  The  king  and  Oflian  retire  to  the  rock  of  Cor- 
mul,  which  overlooked  the  field  of  battle.  The  bards  Cng^ 
the  war-fong.  Th&  general  conflift  is  defcribed.  Gaul, 
the  fon  of  Morni,  diftirguiflies  himfelf;  kills  Turlathbn, 
chief  of  Moruth,  and  other  chiefs  of  lefler  name.  On  the 
other  hand,  Foldath,  who  commanded  the  Irifli  army  (for 
Cathmor,  after  the  example  of  Fingal,  kept  himfelf  from, 
battle)  fights  gallantly;  kills  Connal,  chief  of  Dun-lora, 
and  advances  to  engage  Gaul  himfelf.  Gaul,  in  the  mean. 
time,  being  wounded  in  the  hand,  by  a  random  arrow,  is 
covered  by  Fiilan,  the  fon.  of  Fingal,  who  performs  prodi- 
gies of  valour.  Night  comes  on.  The  horn  of  Fingal  re- 
calls his  army.  The  bards  meet  them,  with  a  congratula- 
tory fong,  in  which  the  praifes  of  Gaul  and  Fillan  are  par- 
ticularly celebrated.  'I'he  chiefs  fit  down  at  a  fedfl ;  Fin- 
gal milTcs  Connal..  The  epifode  of  Connal  and  Duth-caron 
is  introduced;  which  throws  further  light  on  the  ancitnt 
hiftory  of  Ireland.  Carril  is  difpatched  to  raife  the  tomb  of 
Connal.  The  adion  of  this  book  takes  up  the  fccoud  day> 
froui  the  opening  of  the  poem. 
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VV  HO  is  thatj  at  blue  ftreaming  Lubar  ? 
Who,  by  the  bending  hill  of  roes  ?  Tall,  he 
leans  on  an  oak  torn  from  high,  by  nightly 
winds.  Who  but  Comhal's  fon,  brightening  in 
the  laft  of  his  fields  ?  His  grey  hair  is  on  the 
breeze.     He  half  unfheaths  the  fvvord  of  Luno. 

His  eyes  are  turned  to  Moi-lena,  to  the  dark 
moving  of  foes.  Dofl:  thou  hear  the  voice  of  the 
king  ?  It  is  like  the  burfting  of  a  ftream,  in  the 
deiart,  when  it  comes,  between  its  echoing 
rocks,  to  the  blafted  field  of  the  fun  ! 

<'  Wide-j[kirted  comes  down  the  foe  1  Sons  of 
woody  Selma,  arife  !  Be  ye  like  the  rocks  of  oiu- 
land,  on  whofe  brown  fides  are  the  rolling  of 
ftreams.  A  beam  of  joy  comes  on  my  foul.  I 
fee  the  foe  mighty  before  me.  It  is  when  he  is 
feeble,  that  the  fighs  of  Fingpvl  are  heard  :  left 
death  fliould  come  without  renown,  and  dark- 
nefs  dwell  on  his  tomb.  Who  fhall  lead  the  war, 
againft  the  heft  of  Alnecma  ?  It  is,  only  when 
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danger  grows,  that  my  fword  fhall  fliine.  Such 
was  the  ciiftom,  heretofore,  of  Trenmor  the 
ruler  of  winds  1  and  thus  defcended  to  battle  the 
bhie-Jhielded  Trathal ! 

The  chiefs  bend  towanls  the  king.  Eajch 
darkly  feems  to  claim  the  war.  They  tell,  by 
halves,  their  mighty  deeds.  They  turn  their 
eyes  on  Erin.  But  far  before  the  reft  the  fon  of 
Morni  ftands.  Silent  he  ilands  for  who  had 
not  heard  of  the  battles  of  GauL?  They  rofe 
within  his  foul.  His  hand,  in  iecret,  feized  the 
fword.  '1  he  fword  which  he  brought  from  Stru- 
mon,  when  the  Itrength  of  JMorni  failed  *. 

On 

*  Strumon,  fre.Tiv  of  the  hlll^.tHe  name  of  the  feat  of  the 
family  of  Gaul,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Selma.  During 
Gaul's  expedition  to  Tromathon,  mentioned  in  the  po,^m  of 
Oii/jo;ia,  Morni  his  father  died.  Morni  ordered  the  fioord  of 
Strumon,  (which  had  been  preferved,  in  the  family,  as  a  re— 
lique,  from  the  days  of  Colgach,  the  moft  renowned  of  his 
anceftors)  to  be  laid  by  his  lide,  in  the  tomb  :  at  the  fame 
tinic,  leaving  it  in  charge  to  his  fon,  not  to  take  it  from 
thence,  till  he  v/as  reduced  to  the  lail  extremity.  Not  lon» 
after,  two  of  hib  brothers  being  flain,  in  battle,  by  Colduron- 
iran,  chief  of  Clutha,  Gaul  went  to  his  father's  tomb  to  take 
the  fword.  His  addrefs  to  the  fpirit  of  tlve  deccafed  hero,  is- 
the  fubjc6l  of  the  foUowiiog  Ihort  poem. 

Gaul. — "  Breaker  of  echoing  fluehb;  whofc  head  is  deep, 
in  fliades  ;  hear  me  from  the  darkncfs  of  Clora,  O  fon  of  Col- 
gach, hear  ! 

"  No  ruftling,  like  the  eagle's  "wing,  comes  over  the  courfc 
of  my  llreams.  Deep  bofomed  in  the  midil  of  the  defart,  O 
king  of  Stramon,  hear  ! 

"  Dwelleft  thou  in  the  fhadowy  breeze,  that  "pours  its  dark 
wave  over  the  grafs  ?  Ceafe  to  ftrew  the  beard  of  the  thiftle  ;■ 
O  chief  of  Clora,  hear  ! 

"  Or  ridcft  thou  on  a  beam,  amidfl  the  dark  trouble  (>f 
clouds  ?  Poureft  thou  the  loud  wind  on  feas,  to  roll  their  blue 
Avaves  over  illcs  ?  hear  ixa,  father  of  Gaul,  amidft  thy  terrors, 
hear.! 

"  The 
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On  his  fpear  leans  Fillan  of  Selma  *,  In  the 
wandering  of  his  locks.  Thrice  he  raifes  his  eyes 
to  Fingal :  his  voice  thrice  fails  him,  as  he  fpeaks. 
My  brother  could  not  boaft  of  battles  :  at  once 
he  ftrides  away.  Bent  over  a  diftant  ftream  he 
flands  :  the  tear  hangs  in  his  eye.  He  ftrikes, 
at  times,  the  thillle's  head,  with  his  inverted 
fpear.  Nor  is  he  unfeen  of  Fingal.  Sidelong 
he  beholds  his  fon.  He  beholds  him,  with 
burftingjoy  ;  and  turns,  amid  his  crowded  fouL 
In  iilence  turns  the  king  toward  Mora  of  woods. 
He  hides  the  big  tear  with  his  locks.  At  lengtli 
his  voice  is  heard. 

"  Firft  of  the  fons  of  Morni  !  Thou  rock  that 
defieft  the  ftorm  !  Lead  thou  my  battle,  for  the 
race  of  low-laid  Cormac.  No  boy's  ftafF  is  thy 
ipear  :  no  harmlefs  beam  of  light  thy  fword.  Son 
of  Morni  of  fteeds,  behold  the  foe  !  Deftroy  ! 
Fillan,  obferve  the  chief !  He  is  not  calm  in 
ftrife  :  nor  burns  he,  heedlefs,  in  battle.  My 
fon,  obferve  the  chief !  He  is  ftrong  as  Lubar's 

ilream, 

*'  The  ruftling  of  eagles  is  heard,  the  murmuring  oaks  fkake 
their  heads  on  the  hills :  dreadful  arid  pleafant  is  thy  approach, 
friend  of  the  dwelling  of  heroes. 

Morni.  "  Who  awakes  me,  in  the  midft  of  my  cloud,  where 
my  locks  of  mill  fpread  on  the  winds  ?  Mixed  with  the  noife 
of  ftreanis,  why  rifes  the  voice  of  Gaul  ? 

Gaul.  "  My  foes  are  around  me,  Morni  :  their  dark 
fhips  defcend  from  their  waves.  Give  the  fword  of  Strumon, 
that  beam  wh-ch  thou  hideft  in  thy  night. 

Morni,  "  Take  the  fword  of  refounding  Strumon  ;  I  look 
on  thy  war,  my  fon  ;  I  look,  a  dim  meteor,  from  my  cloud  : 
blue-fhielded  Gaul,  deftroy." 

*  Clatho  was  the  daughter  of  CathuUa,  king  of  Iniftore. 
Fingal,  in  one  of  his  expeditions  to  that  ifland,  fell  in  love 
with  Clatho,and  took  her  to  wife,  after  the  death  of  Ros-cra- 
na,  the  daughter  of  Cormac,  king  of  Ireland. 

Clatho  was  the  mother  of  Ryno,  Fillan,  and  Bofmlna,  men- 
tioned in  the  battle  of  Lora.  Fillan  is  often  called  the  Ion  of 
Clatho,  to  diftinguifli  him  from  thofe  fons  v/hich  Fingal  had 
by  Rofs-crana. 
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ftream,  but  never  foams  and  roars.  High  on 
cloudy  Mora,  Fingal  fhall  behold  the  war.  Stand 
Oflian  *,  near  thy  father,  by  the  falling  ftream, 
Raife  the  voice,  O  bards  !  Selma,  move  beneath 
the  found.  It  is  my  latter  field.  Clothe  it  over 
with  light." 

As  the  fudden  rifing  of  winds  ;  or  diftant  roll- 
ing of  troubled  feas,  when  fome  dark  ghoft,  in 
wrath  heaves  the  billows  over  an  ifle  :  an  ifle,  the 
feat  of  mift,  on  the  deep,  for  many  dark-brown 
years  !  So  terrible  is  the  found  of  the  hoft,  wide- 
moving  over  the  field.  Gaul  is  tall  before  them. 
The  flreams  glitter  within  his  ftrides.  The  bards 
raife  the  fong  by  his  fide.  He  ilrikes  his  fiiield 
between.  On  the  Ikirts  of  the  blafi:,  the  tuneful 
voices  rife. 

<<  On  Crona,"  faid  the  bards,  "  there  burfts 
a  ftream  by  night.  It  fwells  in  its  own  dark 
courfe,  till  morning's  early  beam.  Then  comes 
it  white  from  the  hill,  with  the  rocks  and  their 
hundred  groves.  Far  be  my  fteps  from  Crona. 
Death  is  tumbling  there.  Be  ye  a  ftream  from 
Mora,  fons  of  cloudy  Morven  !'* 

*<  Who  rifes,  from  his  car,  on  Clutha  ?  The 
hills  are  troubled  before  the  king  !  The  dark 
woods  echo  round,  and  lighten  at  his  fteel.  See 
him,  amidft   the  foe,    like  Colgach's  f  fportful 

ghoft  : 

*  Ullin  being  fent  to  Morven  with  the  body  of  Ofcar,  Of- 
£an  attends  his  father,  in  quality  of  chief  bard. 

f  I'here  are  fome  traditions,  but,  I  bcheve,  of  late  inven- 
tion, that  this  Colgach  was  the  fame  with  the  fialgacus  of 
Tacitus.  He  was  the  anceflor  of  Gaul,  the  Ion  of  Morni,  and 
appears,  from  fome,  really  ancient,  traditions,  to  liave  been 
king,  or  Vcrgobret,  of  the  Caledonians  ;  and  hence  proceeded 
th-  preteniions  of  the  family  of  Morni  to  the  throiie,  which 
created  a  good  dealof  difturbance,  both  to  Comhal  and  hisfon 
Fingal.  The  firfl  was  killed  in  battle  by  that  tribe;  and  it 
was  after  Fingal  was   grown  up,    that  they  were  reduced  to 

obedience. 
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ghofl:  :  when  he  fcatters  the  clouds,  and  rides 
the  eddying  winds  !  It  is  Morni  *  of  bounding 
fleeds  !  Be  like  thy  father,  O  Gaul !" 

*<  Selma  is  opened  wide.  Bards  take  the 
trembling  harps.  Ten  youths  bear  the  oak  of 
the  feaft.  A  diftant  fun-beam  marks  the  hill. 
The  dufky  waves  of  the  blaft  fly  over  the  fields  of 
grafs.  Why  art  thou  illent,  O  Selma  ?  The 
king  returns  with  all  his  fame.  Did  not  the  bat- 
tle roar ;  yet  peaceful  is  his  brow  ?  It  roared,  and 
Fingal  overcame.  Be  like  thy  father,  O  Fillan!" 

They  move  beneath  the  fong.  High  wave 
their  arms,  as  rufhy  fields,  beneath  autumnal 
winds.  On  Mora  ftands  the  king  in  arms.  Mift 
flies  round  his  buckler  abroad  ;  as,  aloft,  it  hung 
on  a  bough,  on  Cormul's  mofTy  rock.  In  filence 
i  flood  by  Fingal,  and  turned  my  eyes  on  Crom- 
la*s  f  wood :  left  I  fhould  behold  the  hofl,  and 
rufh  amid  my  fwelling  foul.  My  foot  is  forward 
on  the  heath.  I  glittered,  tall,  in  fieel :  like  the 
falling  flream  of  Tromo,  which  nightly  winds  bind 
over  with  ice.  The  boy  fees  it  on  high,  gleam- 
ing to  the  early  beam  :  toward  it  he  turns  his  ear, 
and  wonders  why  it  is  fo  filent  J 

Nor 

obedience.  Colgadi  fignifiei JUrtely^looUng  ;  which  is  a  very 
proper  name  for  a  warrior,  and  is  probably  the  origin  of  Gal- 
^acus  ;  though  I  believe  it  a  matter  of  mere  conjedure,  that 
the  Colgach  here  mentioned  was  the  fame  with  that  hero.  1 
cannot  help  obfervin^,  that  the  fon^  of  the  bards  is  ccndudcd 
with  propriety.  Gaul,  whofe  experience  might  have  rendered 
his  conduA  cautious  in  war,  has  the  example  of  his  father, 
juft  rufhing  to  battle,  fet  before  Ma  eyes.  Fillan,  on  the  other 
hand,  whofe  yrouth  might  make  him  impetuous  and  Unguard- 
ed in  adion,  is  put  in  mind  of^the  fedate  and  ferene  behavi- 
our of  Fingal  upon  like  occafions. 

*  The  expedition  of  Morni  to  Clutha,  alluded  to  here,  Is 
iianded  down  in  tradition. 

f  The  mountain  Cromla  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fcene  of  this  poem ;  which  was  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of 
Fingal, 
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Nor  bent  over  a  ftream  is  Cathmor,  like  a  youth 
in  a  peaceful  iield.  Wide  he  drew  forward  the 
war,  a  dark  and  troubled  wave.  But  when  he 
beheld  Fingal  on  Mora ;  his  generous  pride  arofe, 
*<  Shall  the  chief  of  Atha  fight,  and  no  king  in 
the  field  ?  Foldath  lead  my  people  forth.  Thou 
art  a  beam  of  fire." 

Forth  ifliics  Foldath  of  Moma,  like  a  cloud, 
the  robe  of  ghofts.  He  drew  his  fword,  a  flame, 
from  his  fide.  He  bade  the  battle  move.  The 
tribes,  like  ridgy  waves,  dark  pour  their  ftrength 
around.  Haughty  is  his  ftride  before  them.  His 
red  eye  rolls  in  wrath.  He  calls  Cormul  chief  of 
Dunratho  *  ;  and  his  words  were  heard. 

*'  Cormul,  thou  beholdeft  that  path.  It  winds 
green  behind  the  foe.  Place  thy  people  there; 
left  Selma  fliould  efcape  from  my  fword.  Bards 
of  green-valleyed  Erin,  let  no  voice  of  yours  arife. 
The  fons  of  Morven  muft  fall  without  fong. 
They  are  the  foes  of  Cairbar.  Hereafter  ihall 
the  traveller  meet  their  dark,  thick  mift  on  Lena, 
where  it  wanders,  vrith  their  ghofts,  belide  the 
reedy  lake.  Never  fliall  they  rife,  without  long, 
to  the  dwelling  of  winds," 

Cormul  darkened,  as  he  went.  Behind  him 
rufhed  his  tribe.  They  funk  beyond  the  rock, 
Gaul  fpoke  to  Fillan  of  Selma  j  as  his  eye  purfued 
the  courfe  of  the  dark-eyed  chief  of  Dunratlio. 
"  Thou  beholdefl  the  fteps  of  Cormul  1  Let  thine 

arm 

■*  Dun-ratho,  a /.>ill,  ivlth  a  plain  en  ht  top.  Corm-ull,  llus 
eye.  Folduth  difpatches  here,  Cormul  to  lie  in  ambufh  behind 
the  army  of  the  Caledonians.  This  fpeech  fuits  with  thecha- 
ra6ler  of  Foldath,  which  is,  throughout,  haughty  and  prefump- 
tuous.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  fpeech,  we  find  the  o- 
pinion  of  the  times,  concerning  the  unhuppincfs  of  the  fouls  of 
thofe  who  were  buried  withon..  the  funeral  fong.  This  doc- 
trine was  inculcated  by  the  bards,  to  make  their  order  re- 
f]>ev5table  and  ueccflary. 
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ai*m  be  ftrong  I  When  he  is  low,  foil  of  Fingal, 
remember  Gaul  in  war.  Here  I  fall  forward  into 
battle,  amid  the  ridge  of  fliields.'* 

The  fign  of  death  afcends  :  the  dreadful  found 
of  Morni's  Ihidd.  Gaul  pours  his  voice  between. 
Fingal  rifes  on  Mora.  He  faw  them,  from  wing- 
to  wing^  bending  at  once  in  ftrife.  Gleaming,  on. 
his  own  dark  hill,  ftood  Cathmor  of  ftreamy  Atha. 
The  kings  were  like  two  fpirits  of  heaven,  ftand- 
ing  each  on  liis  gloomy  cloud  ;  when  they  pour 
abroad  the  winds,  and  lift  the  roai*ingfeas.  The 
blue-tumbling  of  waves  is  before  them,  marked 
with  the  paths  of  whales.  They  themlelves  are 
calm  and  bright-  The  gale  lifts  llowly  their  lock^ 
of  mi  ft  ! 

What  beam  of  light  hangs  high  in  air  !  WHiat 
beam,  but  INIorni's  dreadful  fword  !  Death  is 
foewed  on  thy  paths,  O  Gaul  !  Thou  foldeft 
them  together  in  4:hy  rage.  Like  a  young  oak 
falls  Tur-lathon  %  with  his  branches  round  him. 
His  high-bofomed  fpoufe  ftretches  her  white  arms 
in  dreams,  to  the  retiu-ning  chief,  as  fiie  fleeps  by 
gurgling  Moruth,  in  her  difordered  locks.  It  is 
his  glioft,    Oichoma,     The  chief  is  lowly  laid. 

Hearken  not  to  the  ^'inds  for  Turlathon's  echo- 
iiig  fliield.  It  is  pia-ced,  by  his  ftreams.  Its 
fcamd  is  pail:  away. 

Not  peaceful  is  the  hand  of  Fo]dath<  He 
winds  his  courfe  in  blood.  Connal  met  him  in 
fight.  They  mixed  their  clanging  fteel.  Why 
fliould  mine  eyes  behold  them  1  Comial,  thy 
locks  are  grey  !  Thou  wert  the  friend  of  ftran- 
gers,  at  the  mofs-covered  rock  of  Dun-lora. 
When  the  Ikies  v/cre  rolled  together  :  then  thy 

Vol.  IL  D  feaft 

*  Tur-lathon,  hrcai-trunk  of  a  tree.  Moruth,  great  Jiream, 
Oichaoma,  mild  maid,  Dun-lora,  the  hiU  of  the  noify  flrsam. 
4^uth-caroa,  dark-hrvwH  man. 
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fcaft  was  fpread.  The  ftranger  heard  the  winds 
without  ;  and  rejoiced  at  thy  burning  oak.  Why 
{on  of  Dutli-caron,  art  thou  laid  in  blood  !  The 
blailed  tree  bends  above  thee.  Thy  fliield  hes 
broken  near.  'I'hy  blood  mixes  with  theftream; 
thou  breaker  of  the  fliields  ! 

Ollian  took  the  fpear,  in  his  wrath.  But  Gaul 
ruflied  forward  on  Foldath.  The  feeble  pafs  by 
3iis  lide  :  his  rage  is  turned  on  Moma's  chief. 
Now  they  had  raifed  their  deathful  fpears  :  un- 
feen  an  arrow  came.  It  pierced  the  hand  of  Gaul, 
His  fieel  fell  founding  to  earth.  Young  Fillan 
came  *,  with  Cormul's  fliield  !  He  ftretched  it 
large  before  the  chief.  Foldath  fent  his  fliouts 
■abroad,  and  kindled  all  the  field  :  as  a  blaft  that 
lifts  the  wide-winged  flame  over  Lumon's  echo- 
ing groves  f . 

«  Son  of  blue-eyed  Clatho,"  faid  Gaul,  «  O 
Fillan  !  thou  art  a  beam  from  heav-en  ;  that,  com,- 
'lug  on  the  troubled  deep,  binds  up  the  tempefb's 
wing.  Cormul  is  flillen  before  thee.  Early  art 
thou  in  the  fame  of  thy  fathers.  Rufli  not  too 
far,  my  hero.  I  cannot  lift  the  fpear  to  aid.  I 
itand  harmlefs  in  battle  :  but  my  voice  fliall  be 
poured  abroad.  The  fons  of  Selma  fhall  hear, 
and  remember  my  former  deeds." 

His  terrible  voice  rofe  on  the  wind.  The  hofi: 
bends  forward  in  fight.  Often  had  they  heard 
him,  at  Strumon,  when  he  called  them  to  the 
chace  of  the  hinds.  He  ftands  tall,  amid  the  war 
as  an  oak  in  the  fkirts   of  a  ilorm,  which  now  is 

cloathed 

•  Fillan  h;id  been  difpatched  Ky  Gaul  to  oppofc  Cormul,  who 
had  bee  u  fent  by  Foldath  to  lie  in  ambufli  behind  the  Caledo- 
dian  army.  It  appears  that  Fillan  had  killed  Cormul,  other- 
wife,  he  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  have  polfeffed  himfelf  of  the 
fhield  of  that  chief. 

f  Lumon,  bending  hill ;  a  mountain  in  Inis-hima,  or  thit 
part  of  South-jBritain  wluch  is  over- againll  the  Uiih  tcalt. 
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cloatheJ  on  high,  in  mill: :  then  fhews  its  broad, 
waving  head.  The  mufing  hunter  lifts  his  eye, 
from  his  own  riifliy  field  ! 

My  ibul  piirlues  thee,  O  Fillan  !  through  the 
path  of  thy  fame.  Thou  roiledft  the  foe  before 
thee.  Now  Foldath,  perhaps,  may  fly  :  but 
night  comes  down  with  its  clouds.  Cathmor's 
horn  is  heard  on  high.  The  fons  of  Selma  hear 
the  voice  of  Fingal,  from  Mora's  gathered  mift. 
The  bards  pour  their  fong,  like  dew,  on  the  re* 
turning  war. 

<*  Who  comes  from  Strumon,"  they  faid, 
«  amid  her  wandering  locks  ?  She  is  mournful 
in  her  fteps,  and  lifts  her  blue  eyes  toward  Erin- 
Why  art  thou  fad,  Evir-choma  *  ?  Who  is  like 
thy  chief  in  renown  ?  He  defcended  dreadful  to 
battle  ;  he  returns,  like  a  light  from  a  cloud. 
He  raifed  the  fword  in  wrath  :  thev  flirunk  before 
blue-lhieided  Gaul  t 

"  Joy,  like  the  ruftling  gale,  comes  on  the 
foul  of  the  king.  He  remembers  the  battles  of 
old  J  the  days,  v/herein  his  fathers  fought.  The 
days  of  old  return  on  Fingal's  mind,  as  he  be*- 
holds  the  renown  of  his  fon.  As  the  fun  rejoices, 
from  his  cloud,  over  the  tree  his  beams  have  raif- 
ed, as  it  fliakes  its  lonely  head  on  the  heath  *,  fo 
joyful  is  the  king  over  Fillan  ! 

"As  the  rolling  of  thunder  on  hills,  when  La- 
ra's fields  are  ftill  and  dark.  Such  are  the  fteps 
of  Selma  pleafant  and  dreadful  to  the  ear.  Tliey 
return  with  their  found,  like  eagles  to  their  dark- 
brov/ed  rock,  after  the  prey  is  torn  on  the  field, 
the  dun  fons  of  the  bounding  hind.  Your  fathers 
rejoice  from  their  clouds,  fons  of  ftreamy Selma!'' 

Such  was  the  nightly  voice  of  bards,  on  Mora 

D   2  of 

*  Evir-choama,  mUdandJlatcly  f»aiJ,  the  wife  of  Gaul.   She 

was  the  daughter  of  Cafdu-conglafs,  chief  of  I-dronlo,  one  of 

tile  Hebrides* 
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of  the  hinds.  A  flame  rofe,  from  an  hundred 
Qiks,  ^vhich  whids  had  torn  from  Cormul's  fteep. 
The  feait  is  fprcad  in  the  midll :  around  fat  the 
gleaming  chietii.  Fingal  is  there  in  his  ftrength. 
The  eagle-Aving  *  of  his  hehnet  founds.  The 
ruftUng  blails  of  the  weft,  unequal  rufli  through 
niglit.  Long  looks  the  king  in  filence  round  : 
at  length,  his  words  are  heard. 

"  My  foul  feels  a  want  in  our  joy.  I  behold 
a  breach  among  my  friends.  The  head  of  one 
tree  is  low.  The  fqually  wind  pours  in  on  Sel- 
ma.  Where  is  the  chief  of  Dun-lora?  Ought 
Connal  to  be  forgot  at  the  feafl }  When  did  he 
forget  the  ftranger,  .in  the  midft  of  liis  echoing 
hull  ?  Ye  are  jilent  in  my  prefence  !  Comial  is 
then  no  more.  Joyjneet  thee,  O  warrior  !  like  a 
.  liream  of  light.  Swifthe  thy  courfe  to  thy  fa- 
thers, along  the  roaring  winds  ! .  Offian,  thy  foul 
. is  fn*e  :  kindle  the  memory  of.  the  king.  Awake 
the  battles  of  Connal,  when  hrft  he  fhone  in 
war.  The  locks  of  Connal  were  grey.  His  days 
of  youth  f  were  mixed  with  mine.  In  one  day 
Duthcaron  firft  ftrung  our  bows,  againft  the  roes 
Qf  Dun-lora. 

. "  INIany," 

*  Ihe  kings  of  Caledonia  and  Ireland  had  a  plume  of 
eagle's  feathers,  by  way  of  ornament,  in  their  helmets.  It 
r.  as  from  this  diftinguiftied  mark  tliat  Oflian  knew  Cathmor, 
in  the  Iccond  book. 

f  After  the  death  of.  Comhal,  and  during  the  ufurpation 
of  the  tribe  of  MornI,  Fingal  was  educated  in  private  by 
Duthcaron,  It  was  then  he  contra«5ltd  that  intimacy  with 
Connal,  the  fon  ofDnthcaron,  which  occafioiis' his  regretting 
fo  much  his  fall.  When  Fingal  was  grown  up,  he  ibon  re- 
duced the  tribe  of  Morni  ;  and,  as  it  appears  from  the  fubfe- 
quent  epifode,  fent  Duthcaron  and  his  ion  Connal  to  the  aid 
of  Cormac,  the  fon  of  Conar,  king  of  Ireland,  who  was  driv- 
en to  the  laft  extremity,  by  the  infurrcdions  of  the  Firbolg. 
This  epifode  throws  farther  light  on  the  coiUefts  between  the 
Cacl  and  Firbolg. 
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**  Many,"  I  faid,  "  are  our  paths  to  battle, 
in  green-valleyed  Erin.  Often  did  our  fails  arife, 
over  the  bkie  tumbling  waves ;  \v^hen  %ve  came, 
in  other  days,  to  aid  the  race  of  Conar.  Tut 
ftrife  roared  once  in  Alnecma,  at  the  foam-cover-> 
ed  fti-eams  of  Duth-uh  *.  With  Cormac  de- 
fcended  to  battle  Dtithcaron  from  cloudy  Selm.a. 
Nor  defcended  Duthcaron  alone,  his  fon  was  by 
his  fide,  the  long-haired  youth  of  Connal  lifting 
the  firii  of  his  fpears.  Thou  didft  command 
them,  O  Fingal  !  to  aid  the  king  of  Erin. 

**  Like  the  burfting  ftrength  of  ocean,  the 
fons  of  Bolga  rufhed  to  vrar,  CoIc-uUa  f  vras 
before  them,  the  chief  of  biae-ftreaming  Atha. 
The  battle  was  mixed  on  the  plain.  Cormac  t 
Ihone  in  his  own  ftrife,  bright  as  the  forms  of 
his  fathers.  But,  far  before  the  reft.  Duthca- 
ron hewed  down  the  foe.  Nor  flept  the  arm  of 
Connal  by  his  father's  lide.  Colc-ulh  prevailed 
D  3  on 

*  Duth-ula,  a  river  in  Connaught ;  it  fignifies,  darl-rujhing 

toater. 

f  Colc-ulla,  firm  look  in  readtucfs  ;  he  was  the  brother  of 
Borbar-duthul,  the  father  of  Cairbar  and  Cathmor,  who  after 
the  death  of  Cormac,  the-fon  of  Artho,  fucceffively  mounted 
the  Irlfh  throne. 

\  Cormac,  the  fon  of  Ccnar,  the  fecond  king  of  Ireland, 
of  the  race  of  the  Caledonians.  This  infurreftion  of  the  Fir- 
bolg  happened  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  long  reign  of 
Cormac.  He  never  polIefTed  the  Irilh  throne  peaceably. 
The  party  of  the  family  of  Atha  had  made  feveral  attempts  to 
overturn  the  fucceflion  in  the  race  of  Conar,  before  they  ef- 
fefted  it,  in  the  minority  of  Cormac,  the  fon  of  Artho.  Ire- 
land, from  the  moft  ancient  accounts  concerning  it,  feems  to 
have  been  always  fo  difturbed  by  domeftic  commotions,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  fay,  whether  it  ever  was,  for  any  length  of 
time,  fubjeft  to  one  monarch.  It  is  certain,  that  every  pro- 
vince, if  not  every  fmail  diftricS,  had  its  own  king.  One  of 
thefe  petty  princes  aflumed,  at  times,  the  title  of  king  of  Ire- 
land, and,  on  account  of  his  fuperior  force,  or  in  cafes  of  pub- 
lic danger,  was  acknowledged  by  the  reft  as  fuch  ;  but  the 

fucceflion, 
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on  the  plain  :  like  fcattered  mift,  fled  the  peo- 
ple of  Cormac  *. 

<«  Then  rofe  the  fword  of  Duthcaron,  and 
the  fteel  of  broad-fhielded  Connal.  They  Ihaded 
their  flying  friends,  like  two  rocks  with  their 
heads  of  pine.  Night  came  down  on  Duth-ula  : 
filent  ftrode  the  chiefs  over  the  field.  A  moun- 
tain-ftream  roared  acrofs  the  path,  nor  could 
Duthcaron  boimd  over  its  courfe."  "  Why  ftands 
my  father  ?"  faid  Connal.  «  I  hear  the  rufhing 
foe." 

"  Fly,  Connal,"  he  faid.  "  Thy  father's 
ftrength  begins  to  fail.  I  come  wounded  from 
battle.  Here  let  me  reft  in  night."  "  But  thou 
flialt  not  remain  alone,"  faid  Connal's  burfting 
flgh.  "  My  fhield  is  an  eagle's  wing  to  cover  the 
king  of  Dun-lora."  He  bends  dark  above  his 
father.     The  mighty  Duthcaron  dies. 

Day  rofe,  and  night  returned.  No  lonely  bard 
appeared,  deep  mufing  on  the  heath  :  and  could 
Connal  leave  the  tomb  of  his  father,  till  he  fhould 
receive  his  fame  ?  He  bent  the  bow  againfl:  the 
rofe  of  Duth-ula.  He  fpread  the  lonely  feaft. 
Seven  nights  he  laid  his  head  on  the  tomb,  and 
faw  his  father  in  his  dreams.  He  faw  him  rolled 
dark,  in  a  blaft,  like  the  vapour  of  reedy  Lego. 
At  length  the  ilcps  of  f  Colgau  came,  the  bard 

of 

fucct-nion,  from  fiithcr  to  fon,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
fitablilhed.  It  was  the  divifions  anumgft  themfelves,  arifing 
frnm  the  hud  conftitution  of  their  government,  that,  at  laft, 
fuhjcdtedthe  Irifli  to  a  foreign  yoke, 

*  The  inhabitants  of  iniin  or  Ulftcr,  who  wete  of  the  race 
of  the  Caledonians,  fccm  alone,  to  have  been  the  firm  friends 
to  the  fucceflion  in  the  family  of  Conar.  The  Firbolg  were 
only  lubjccl  to  them  by  conftraint,  ajid  embraced  every  op- 
portunity to  throw  off  their  )oke. 

f  Colgan,  the  fon  of  Cathmul,  was  the  principal  bard  of 
Cormac,  king  of  Ireland.  The  .following  dialogue,  on  the- 
loves  of  Fingal  and  Ros-cranu,  may  be  afcribed  to  him  : 

Ros- 


i 
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of  high  Ttmora.     Duthcaron  received  his  fame, 
and  brightened,  as  he  rofe  on  the  wind. 

"  Pleaiimt  to  the  ear,''  faid  Fingal,  "  is  the 
praife  of  the  kings  of  men  •,  when  their  bows  are 
ftrong  in  battle  ;  when  they  fofteh  at  the  fight  of 
the  fad.  Thus  let  my  name  be  renowned,  when 
bards  fliall  lighten  my  rifing  foul.  Carril,  fon 
of  Kinfena  !  take  the  bafds  and  raife  a  tomb.  To- 
night let  Connal  dwell  within  his  narrow  houfe. 
Let  not  the  foul  of  the  valiant  wander  on  the 
winds.  Faint  glimmers  the  moon  on  INIoi-lemj, 
through  the  broad-headed  groves  of  the  hill  1 
Raife  ftones,  beneath- its  beam,  to  all  the  falleu 
in  war.  Though  no  chiefs  were  they,  yet  their 
hands  were  ftrong  in  fight.  They  v/ere^my  rock 
in  danger.  The  mountain  from  which  I  fpread 
my  eagle-wings^  Thence  am  I  renowned.  Car- 
ril forget  not  tlielow  1" 

D  4  Loud, 

Ros-cRANA.  By  night,  came  a  dream  to  Ros-crana  !  I  feel 
tny  beating  foul.  No  vificn  of  the  forms  of  the  dead  came  to 
the  blue  eyes  of  Erin.  But,  rifing  from  the  wave  of  the  north, 
I  beheld  him  bright  in  his  locks.  I  beheld  the  fon  of  the  king. 
My  beating  foul  is  high.  I  laid  my  head  down  in  night  ; 
again  afccnded  the  form.  Why  delayeft  thou  thy  coming, 
young  rider  of  ftormy  waves ! 

Eut,  there,  far-diftant,  he  comes  ;  where  feas  roll  their 
green  ridges  in  mift !  Young  dweller  of  my  foul  ;  why  doft 
thou  delay — 

FixoAL.  It  was  the  fqft  voice  of  Moi-Iena  !  the  pleafant 
breeze  of  the  valley  of  roes  !  But  why  doft  thou  hide  thee  in 
fhiides  ?  Young  love  of  heroes  rife.  Are  not  thy  fteps  cover- 
ed with  light  ?  In  thy  groves  thou  appeareft,  Ros-crana,  like 
the  fun  in  the  gathering  of  clouds.  Why  doft  thou  hide  thee 
in  fhades  ?  Young  love  of  heroes  rife. 

Ros-cRANA.  My  fluttering  foul  is  high  '  Let  me  turn  from 
the  fteps  of  the  king.  He  has  heard  my  fecret  voice,  andihall 
my  blue  eyes  roll  in  his  prefence  ?  Roe  of  the  hill  of  mofs,  to- 
ward thy  dwelling  I  move.  Meet  me,  ye  breezes  of  Mora  ! 
as  I  move  through  the  valley  of  winds.  But  why  Ihould  he 
afccnd  his  ocean  ?  Son  of  heroes,  my  foul  is  thine  !  My  fteps 
fhall  not  move  to  the  defart  ;    the  light  of  Ros-crana  is  here. 

Fingal. 
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LouJ,  at  once,  from  the  hundred  bards,  rofe 
the  fong  of  the  tomb.  Carril  ftrode  before  them, 
they  are  the  murmur  of  ftreams  behind  his  fteps. 
Silence  dwells  in  the  vales  of  Moi-lena,  where 
each,  with  its  own  dark  rill,  is  winding  between 
the  hills.  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  bards,  lefTen- 
ing,  as  they  moved  along..  I  leaned  forward 
from  my  ftiield  j  and  felt  the  kindling  of  my 
foul.  Half-formed,  the  words  of  my  fong  burll 
forth  upon  the  wind.  So  hears  a  tree,  on  the 
vale,  the  voice  of  fpring  around.  It  pours  its 
green  leaves  to  the  fun.  It  Ihakes  its  lonely 
head.  The  hum  of  the  mountain  bee  is  near 
it ;  the  hunter  fees  it,  with  joy,  from  theblafted 
heath. 

Young  Fillan  at  a  diftance  flood.  His  helmet 
lay  glittering  on  the  ground.  His  dark  hair  is 
loofe  to  the  blall:.  A  beam  of  light  is  Clatho's 
fon  !  He  heard  the  v/ords  of  the  king,  with  joy. 
He  leaned  forward  on  his  fpear. 

"  My  fon,"  faid  car-borne  Fingal ;  "I  fa-vr 
thy  deeds,  and  my  foul  was  glad.  The  fame  of 
our  fathers,  I  iaid,  burfts  from  its  gathering 
cloud.  Thou  art  brave,  fon  of  Clatho  !  but 
headlong  in  the  ftrife.  So  did  not  Fingal  ad- 
vance, though  he  never  feared  a  foe.  Let  thy 
})eople  be  a  ridge  behind.  They  are  thy  ftrength 
in  the  field.    I'hen  Ihalt  thou  be  long  renowned, 

and 


Fingal.  It  was  the  light  tread  of  a  ghoft,  the  fair  dweller 
t.f  eddying  winds.  Why  decciveft  thou  me,  with  thy  voice  ? 
Here  let  me  reft  in  fluidts.  Shouldft  thou  ftrctch  thy  white 
arm  from  thy  grove,  thou  fun-heam  of  Cormac  of  Erin  ! 

Ros-cRANA.  He  is  gone!  and  my  blue  eyes  are  dim; 
faint-rolling,  in  all  my  tears.  But,  there,  I  behold  him, 
alone  ;  king  of  Selma,  my  foul  is  thine.  Ah  me  !  what  clang- 
ing of  i\rmour !  Colc-uUa  of  Atha  is  near  ! 
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and  behold  the  tombs  of  the  old.  The  memory 
of  the  paft  returns,  my  deeds  in  other  years  : 
when  firft  I  defcended  from  ocean  on  the  green- 
valleyed  iile." 

We  bend  towards  the  voice  of  the  king.  The 
moon  looks  abroad  from  her  cloud  The  grey- 
fkirted  mift  is  near;  the  dwelling  of  the 
chofls ! 
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ARGUMENT   to    Book    IV. 

The  fecond  night  continues.  Flngal  relates,  at  the  feafl,  his 
own  firft  expedition  into  Ireland,  and  his  marriage  with 
Ros-crana,  the  daughter  of  Cormac,  king  of  that  ifland. 
The  Irifii  chiefs  convene  in  the  prefence  of  Cathmor.  The 
fituation  of  the  king  defcribed.  The  flory  of  Sul-malla,  the 
daughter  of  Conmor,  king  of  Inis-huna,  who,  in  the  dif- 
guife  of  a  young  warrior,  had  followed  Cathmor  to  the  war. 
The  fallen  behaviour  of  Foldath,  who  had  commanded 
..n  the  battle  of  the  preceding  day,  renews  the  difference 
Between  him  and  Malthos ;  but  Cathmor,  intcrpofing,  ends 
it.  The  chiefs  feaft,  and  hear  the  fong  of  Fonar  the  bard. 
Cathmor  returns  to  reft,  at  a  diftance  from  the  army.  The 
f  hofl  of  his  brother  Cairbar  appears  to  him  in  a  dream  : 
and  obfcurely  foretels  the  iffue  of  the  war.  The  foliloquy 
of  the  king.  He  difcovers  Sul-raalla.  Morning  comes. 
yUr  foliloquy  clofcs  the  book. 
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Beneath  an  oak,"  faia  the  king,  "B 
fat  on  Selma's  llreamy  rock,  when  Connal  rofe, 
from  the  fea,  with  the  broken  fpear  of  Duth- 
caron.  Far  diftant  flood  the  youth.  He  turned 
away  his  eyes.  He  remembered  the  fteps  of  his 
father,  on  his  own  green  hills.  I  darkened  in 
my  place.  Dufky  thoughts  flew  over  my  foul. 
The  kings  of  Erin  rofe  before  me.  I  half-un- 
fheathed  the  fword.  Slowly  approached  the 
chiefs.  They  lifted  up  their  fiient  eyes^^  Like 
a  ridge  of  clouds,  they  wait  for  the  burfting 
forth  of  my  voice.  My  voice  was,  to  them,  a 
wind  from  heaven  to  roll  the  mift  away. 

"  I  bade 

*  This  epifode  has  an  immediate  connexion  with  the  flory 
of  Connal  and  Dnth-caron,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  third 
book.  Fingal,  fitting  beneath  an  oak,  near  the  palace  of 
Selma,  difcovers  Connal  jull  landing  from  Ireland.  The  dan- 
ger which  threatened  Cormac  king  of  Ireland  induces  him  to 
feil  immediately  to  that  ifland.  The  ftory  is  introduced,  by 
the  king,  as  a   pattern   for   the  future  behaviour   of  Fillan, 

whojje  ralhnefs  in  Uie  preceding  battle  is  reprimanded. 
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<<  I  bade  my  white  falls  to  rife,  before  the 
roar  of  Cona's  wind.  Three  hundred  youths 
looked,  from  their  waves,  on  Fingal's  boiTy 
fhield.  High  on  the  maft  it  hung,  and  marked 
the  dark-bhie  fea.  But  wlien  niglit  came  do\Mi, 
I  ftruck,  at  times  the  warning  bois :  I  llruck^ 
and  looked  on  high,  for  iier)^-haircd  Ui-erin  *. 
Nor  abfent  was  the  ftar  of  heaven.  It  travelled 
red  between  the  clouds.  I  purfued  the  lovely 
beam,  on  the  faint-gleaming  deep.  With  morn- 
ing, Erin  rofe  in  mift.  We  came  into  the  bay 
of  Moi-lena,  where  its  blue  waters  tumbled,  in 
the  bofom  of  echoing  woods.  Here  Cormac,  in 
his  fecret  hall,  avoids  the  fti-ength  of  Colc-ulla. 
Nor  he  alone  avoids  the  foe.  The  blue  eye  of 
Ros-crana  is  there  :  Ros-crana  f ,  white-handed- 
maid,  the  daughter  of  the  king  ! 

"  Grey,  on  his  pointlefs  fpear,  came  forth  the 
aged  fteps  of  Cormac.  He  fmiled,  from  his 
waving  locks ;  but  grief  was  in  his  foul.  He  faw 
us  few  before  him,  and  his  figh  arofe.  "  I  fee 
the  arms  of  Trenmor,"  he  faid  j  "  and  thefe  are 
the  fteps  of  the  king  !  Fingal  !  thou  art  a  beam 
of  light  to  Cormac's  darkened  foul.  Early  is  thy 
fame,  my  fon  :  but  ftrong  are  the  foes  of  Erin. 
They  are  like  the  roar  of  ftreams  in  the  land, 
fon  of  car-borne  Comlval !"    "  Yet  they  may  be 

rolled 

*  Ul-erin,  the  vu'iJe  to  Ireland^  a  ftar  known  by  that  name 
in  the  days  of  Fingal,  and  very  ufeful  to  thole  who  failed, 
by  night,  from  the  Hebrides,  or  Caledonia,  to  the  coaft  of 
Ulfter. 

f  Ros-crana,  the  beam  of  the  rifttig  fun  ;  fhe  was  the  mother 
of  OfTian.  The  Inifh  bards  relate  ftrange  iidions  concerning 
this  princefs.  Their  ftorles,  however  concerning  Fingal,  it" 
they  mean  him  by  Fion  MacComnat,  are  fo  inconfiftent  and 
noturioufly  fabuloiu,  that  they  do  not  defcrve  to  be  mention- 
ed ;  for  they  evidently  bear,  along  with  them,  the  murks  of 
lute  invention. 
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rolled  *  away,"  I  faid  In  my  rifing  foul.  <<  "We 
are  not  of  the  race  of  the  feeble,  king  of  blue - 
fhielded  hofts  !  Why  fliould  fear  come  amongft 
us,  like  a  ghoft  of  nigkt  ?  The  foul  of  the  vali- 
ant grows,  when  foes  increafe  in  the  field.  Roll 
no  darknefs,  king  of  Erin,  on  the  young  iii 
war!" 

<<  The  burfting  tears  of  the  king  came  down^ 
He  feized  my  hand  in  filence.  "  Race  of  the 
daring  Trenmor !"  at  length  he  faid,  "  I  roll 
no  cloud  before  thee.  Thou  burneft  in  the  fire 
of  thy  fathers.  I  behold  thy  fame.  It  marks 
thy  courfe  in  battle,  like  a  ftream  of  light.  But 
wait  the  coming  of  Cairbar  f ,  my  fon  muft  join 
thy  fword.  He  calls  the  fons  of  Erin,  from  all 
their  diftant  ftreams." 

«  We  came  to  the  hall  of  the  king,  where  It 
rofe  in  the  midft  of  rocks,  on  whofe  dark  fides 
were  the  marks  of  ftreams  of  old.  Broad  oaks 
bend  around  with  their  mofs.  The  thick  birch 
is  waving  near.  Half-hid,  in  her  fhady  grove, 
Ros-crana  raifes  the  fong.  Her  white  hands 
move  on   the  harp.     I   beheld   her  blue-roUing 

eyes. 

*  Cormac  had  {aid  that  the  foes  were  Hie  the  roar  ofjfreamr^ 
and  Fin  gal  continues  the  metaphor.  The  fpeech  of  the  young 
hero  is  fpirited,  and  confiftent  with  that  fedate  intrepidity, 
which  eminently  diftinguilhes  his  charadler  throughout. 

t  Cairbar,  the  fon  of  Cormac,  was  afterwards  king  of 
Ireland.  His  reign  was  Ihort.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his 
fon  Artho,  the  father  of  that  Cormac  who  was  murdered  by 
Cairbar  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul.  Cairbar,  the  fon  of  Cor- 
mac, long  after  his  fou  Artho  was  grown  to  man's  eftate,  had, 
by  his  wife  Beltanno,  another  fon,  whofe  name  was  Ferad- 
artho.  He  was  the  only  one  remaining  of  the  race  of  Conar 
the  firft  king  of  Ireland,  when  Fingal's  expedition  againft 
Cairbar  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul  happened.  See  more  of 
Ferad-artho  in  the  eighth  book. 
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eyes.  She  was  like  a  fpirli:  *  of  heaven  half- 
folded  in  the  fkirt  of  a  cloud  ! 

"  Three  days  we  feaf:  at  Moi-lena.  She  rifes 
bright  in  my  troubled  foid.  Cormac  beheld  mc 
dark.  He  gave  the  white-bofomed  maid.  She 
comes  with  bending  eye,  amid  the  wandering  of 
her  heavy  locks.  She  came!  Straight  the  battle 
roared.  Colc-ulla  appeared  :  I  took  my  fpear. 
My  fword  rofe,  witli  my  people,  againlt  the. 
ridgy  foe.  Alnecma  fled.  Colc-ulla  fell.  Fin- 
gal  returned  with  fame." 

<*  Renowned  is  he,  O  Fillan  !  who  fights,  in 
the  ftrength  of  liis  hoft.     The  bard  purfues  his 

fteps, 

*  The  attimde  of  Ros-crana  Is  illuftrated  by  this  fimile  ;  for 
the  ideas  of  thofe  times,  concerninp^  the  fpirits  of  tht  deceafed, 
•were  not  fo  gloomy  and  difagreeable,  as  thofe  of  fucceeding 
ages.  The  fpirits  of  women,  it  was  fuppofed,  retained  that 
beatity,  which  they  pofTelTed  while  living,  and  tranfpcrted 
themfelves,  from  place  to  place,  with  that  gliding  motion, 
which  Homer  afcribes  to  the  gods.  The  defcriptions  which 
poets,  lefs  ancient  than  Ofllan,  have  left  us  of  thofe  beautiful 
figures,  that  appeared  fometimes  on  the  hills,  are  elegant  and- 
pidlurefque.  They  compare  them  to  the  rain-boiv  on  Jir earns , 
or,  the plding  offun-heams  on  the  h'tlts. 

A  chief  who  lived  three  centuries  ago,  returning  from  the 
war,  underftood  that  his  wife  or  millrefs  was  dead.  A  bard 
introduces  him  fpeaking  the  following  foliloquy,  when  he  came 
within  fight  of  the  place,  where  he  had  left  her,  at  his  de- 
parture : 

•'  My  foul  darkens  in  forrow.  I  behold  not  the  fmoak  of 
my  hall.  No  grey  dog  bounds  at  my  ftreams.  Silence  dwells 
in  the  valley  of  trees. 

"  Is  that  a  rainbow  on  Crunath  ?  It  flies:  and  the  fky  is 
dark.  Again,  thou  moveft,  bright,  on  the  heath,  thou  fun- 
beam  cloathed  in  a  fhower !  Hah  !  it  is  flie,  my  love  !  her 
gliding  courfe  on  the  bofom  of  winds  !" 

In  fucceeding  times  the  beauty  of  Ros-cr.ina  pafTed  into  a 
proverb  ;  and  the  higheft  compliment,  that  could  be  paid  to 
a  woman,  was  to  compare  her  perfon  with  the  daughter  of 
CQrmatt 

'S  tu  fein  an  Ros-crana. 
SIqI  ChQrma^^  qa  n'ioiii«i  Ian, 
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jfteps,  thro*  the  land  of  the  foe»  But  he  who 
iights  alone  *,  few  are  his  deeds  to  other  times  ! 
He  fhines,  to-day,  a  mighty  light.  To-morrow, 
he  is  low.  On£  fong  contains  his  fame.  His 
name  is  on  one  dark  field.  He  is  forgot  *,  but 
where  his  tomb  fends  forth  the  tufted  grafs." 

Such  are  the  words  of  Fingal,  en  Mora  of  the 
roes.  Three  bards,  from  the  rock  of  Cormul, 
pour  down  the  pleafing  long.  Sleep  defcends,  in 
the  found,  on  the  broad-lkirted  hoft.  Carril 
returned,  with  the  bards,  from  the  tomb  of 
Dun-Iora's  chief.  The  voice  of  morning  fhall 
not  come  to  the  dufky  bed  of  Duthcaron.  No 
more  fhalt  thou  hear  the  tread  of  roes  around  thy 
narrov/  houfe  ! 

As  roll  the  troubled  clouds,  round  a  meteor 
of  night,  when  they  brighten  their  fides,  with 
its  light,  along  the  heaving  lea  :  fo  gathers  Erin, 
around  the  gleaming  form  of  Cathmor.  He, 
tall  in  the  midft,  carclefs  lifts,  at  times,  his 
fpear  :  as  fv/ells  or  fails  the  found  of  Fonar's  dif- 
tant  harp.     *  Near  him  leaned,  againft  a  rock, 

Sul-malla 

*  In  order  to  illuftrate  this  paffage,  I  fliall  give,  liere,  the 
hiftory  on  which  it  is  founded,  as  I  have  gathered  it  from 
tradition.  The  nation  of  the  Firbolg  who  inhabited  the  fouth 
of  Ireland,  being  originally  defccnded  from  the  Belgae,  -who 
pofleflcd  the  fouth  and  fouth-wefl  coafl  of  Britain,  kept  up, 
for  many  ages,  an  amicable  correfpondence  with  their  mother- 
country  ;  and  fent  aid  to  the  Britilh  Belg^e,  v,  hen  they  were 
preffed  by  the  Romans  or  other  new-comers  from  the  conti- 
nent, Con-mor,  king  of  Inis-huna,  (that  part  of  South-Bri- 
tain which  is  over-againft  the  Irifli  coaft)  being  attacked,  by 
T^-hat  enemy  is  not  mentioned,  fent  for  aid  to  Cairbar,  loid  of 
Atha,  the  moft  potent  chief  of  the  Firbolg.  Cairbar  dif- 
patched  his  brother  Cathmor  to  the  affiftance  of  Con-mor. 
Cathmor,  after  various  viciflitudes  of  fortune,  put  an  end  tp 
the  war,  by  the  total  defeat  of  the  enemies  of  Inis-huna,  and 
returned  in  triumph  to  the  refidence  of  Con-mor.  There,  at 
a  feaftj  Sul-nialla,  the  daughter  of  Con-mor,  fell  defperately 
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Sul-malla  *  of  blue  eyes,  the  white-bofomed 
daughter  of  Conmor,  king  of  Inis-huna.  To 
his  aid  came  blue-fhielded  Cathmor,  and  rolled 
his  foes  away.  Sul-malla  beheld  him  ftately  in 
the  hall  of  feafhs.  Nor  carelefs  rolled  the  eyes  of 
Cathmor  on  the  long-haired  maid  I 

The  third  day  arofe,  whenFithilf  came  from 
Erin  of  the  ftreams.  He  told  of  the  lifting  up  of 
the  fhield  J  in  Selma  :  He  told  of  the  danger  of 
Gairbar.  Cathmor  raifed  the  fail  at  Cluba  :  but 
the  winds  were  in  other  lands.  Three  days  he 
remained  on  the  coaft,  and'  turned  his  eyes  on 
Conmor's  hails.  He  remembered  the  daughter 
of  ftrangers,  and  his  figh  arofe.  Now  when  the 
winds  awaked  the  wave  :  from  the  hill  came  a 

youth- 

in  love  with  Cathmor,  -vrhcf,  teforc  her  paflion  was  difclofed, 
v/as  recaHed -to  Ireland  by  h's  brother  Cairbar,  upon  the  news 
of  the  intended  expedition  of  Fingal,  to  re-eftablilh  the  family 
of  Conur  on  the  Iiifli  throne.  The  wind  being  contrary, 
Cathmor  remained,  for  three  days,  in  a  neighbouring  bay, 
dui'ing  which  time  Sul-malla  difguifed  herfelf  in  the  habit  of 
ayoung  v/urrior,  and  cime  to  offer  him  her  fervice  in  the  war, 
Cathmor  accepted  of  the  propofal,  failed  for  Ireland,  and  ar-  ■ 
rived  in  TJliTer  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  Gairbar. 

*  Sul-malla,  Jloivlyrolling  eyes.  Caon-mor,  mild  and  tally.. 
Inis-huna,  green  tjhnd. 

t  Fithil,  an  inferior  bard.  It  niay  either  be  talien  here  for 
the  proper  name  of  a  man,  or  in  the  literal  fenfe,  aa  the  bards- 
were  the  heralds  and  meffengers  of  thofe  times.  Cathmor,  it 
is  probable,  was  abfcnt,  when  the  rebellion  of  his  brother 
Cairbar,  and  the  aflairmation  of  Cormac,  king  of  Ireland, 
happened.  Cathmor  and  his  followers  had  only  arrived,  from 
Inis-htma,  three  days  before  the  death  of  Cairbar,  which  fuffi- 
cicntly  clears  his  charadlcr  from  any  imputation  of  being  con- 
cerned in  tlie  confpiracy,  with  his  brother. 

\  The  ceremony  which  was  ufed  by  Fingal,  when  he  pre- 
pared for  an  expedition,  is  related  thus  in  tradition  :  A  bard, 
at  midnight,  went  to  the  hall,  where  the  tribes  fcafled  upon 
folemn  occafions,  raifed  the  ivar  fong,  and  thrice  called  the 
fpirits  of  their  deceafed  anci^ftors  to  come,  on  ihe'ir  clouds^  to 
behold  the  adioiis  of  their  cluldrtu.     He  then  tked  the//V/i 
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youth  in  arms  ;  to  lift  the  fword  with  Cathmor, 
in  his  echoing  fields.  It  was  the  white-armed 
Sul-malla.  Secret  flie  dwelt  beneath  her  helmet. 
Her  fleps  were  in  the  path  of  the  king  :  on  him 
her  blue  eyes  rolled  with  joy,  when  he  layby  his 
roaring  ftreams  !  But  Cathmor  thought,  that,  on 
Lumon,  Hie  ffcill  purfued  the  roes.  He  thought, 
that  fair  on  a  rock,  £Iie  ftretched  her  white  hand 
to  the  wind ;  to  feel  its  courfe  from  Erin,  the 
green  dwelling  of  her  love.  He  had  promifed  to 
return,  with  his  white-bofomed  fails.  The  maid 
is  near  thee,  O  Cathmor  !  leaning  on  her  rock. 

The  tall  forms  o£  the  chiefs  ftand  around  •,  all 
but  dark-browed  Foldath  *.  He  leaned  again  ft 
a  dillant  tree,  rolled  into  his  haughty  foul.  His 
bufhy  hair  whiilles  in  wind.  At  times,  bur  (Is 
the  hum  of  a  fong.  He  ftruck  the  tree,  at  lengthy 
in  wrath  y  and  ruihed  before  the  king  !  Calm 
and  ftately,  to  the  b-e^.iPx  of  the  oak,  arofe  the 
form  of  young  Hidalla.  His  hair  falls  round  his. 
blufliing  cheek,  in  wreaths  of  waving  light.  Soft 
was  his  voice  in  Clon-ra  +,    in  the  valley  of  his 

fathers. 
»/  Trcntfior,  On  a  tree  on  the  rock  of  Selma,  flrikuig  it,  ai 
times,  with  the  blunt  end  of  a  fpear,  and  fmging  the  war- 
fong  between.  Thus  he  did,  for  three  fucceffive  nights,  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  meflengers  were  difpatched  to  call  together 
the  tribes  ;  or,  to  uie  an  ancient  esprellion,  to  call  them  from 
all  thtir freiniu  This  phrafe  alludes  tc  trie  fltcation  of  the 
refidences  ef  the  clan?,  which  were  generally  fixed  in  valleys, 
where  tlie  torrents  of  the  neighbouring  meuntahis  were  col- 
iedled  into  one  body,  and  becarae  large  fircarrs  or  rivers.  The 
lifting  up  of  the  fat  dd^  was  the  phrafe  for  beginning  a  war. 

*  The  furly  attitude  of  Foldath  is  a  proper  preamble  to  his 
after-behaviour.  ChaiFed  with  the  difappointment  of  the  vic- 
tory which  he  prcn:ifed  himfelf,  he  becomes  palTionate  and 
overbearing.  The  quarrel  which  fucceeds  between  him  and 
Makhos,  is  introduced,  to  raife  the  character  of  Cathmor, 
whofe  fuperior  worth  fhines  forth,  in  his  manly  manner  of 
ending  the  difference  between  the  chiefs. 

f  Clabn-rath,  Tt'/W/w^/f/a'.  The  f;&  are  feldcm  pronoiinced 
audibly  in  the  Galic  language. 
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fathers.     Soft  was  his  voice  when  he  touched  the 
harp,  in  the  hall,  near  his  roaring  fireams  ! 

"  King  of  JErin,"  faid  Hidalla,  "  now  is  the 
time  to  feaft.  Bid  the  voice  of  bards  arife.  Bid 
tliem  roll  the  night  away.  The  foul  returns  from 
fong,  more  terrible  to  war.  Darknefs  fettles  oa- 
Erin.  From  hill  to  hill  bend  the  fkirted  clouds. 
Far  and  grey,  on  the  heath,  the  dreadful  flrides 
of  ghofts  are  fecn  :  the  ghofts  of  thofe  who  fell 
bend  forward  to  their  fong.  Bid,  O  Cathmor  ! 
tlie  harps  to  rife,  ta brighten  the  dead,  on  their' 
wandering  blafts." 

"  Be  all  the  dead  forgot,"  faid  Foldath's  burft-  ■ 
hig  wrath»  "  Did  not  I  fail  in  the  field  I  Shall 
I  then  hear  the  fong  ?  Yet  was  not  my  courfe 
harmlefs  in  war^  Blood  was  a  ftream  around  my 
fteps.  But  the  feeble  were  behind  me.  The  foe 
has  efcaped  from  my  fword.  In  Clon-ra's  vale 
touch  thou  the  harp.  Let  Dura  anfwer  to  the 
vojc€  of  Hidalla.  Let  feme  maid  look,  from  the 
wood,  on  thy  long,  yellow  locks,  ■  Fly  from  Lu- 
bar's  echoing  plain*  This  is  the  field  of  heroes  !" 

"  King  of  Erin  *,"  Malthos  faid,  "  it  is  thine 
to  lead  in  wan  Thou  ai't  a  fire  to  our  eyes,  on 
the  dark-brown  field.  Like  a  blaft  thou  hafl 
paft  over  hofts.  Tiiou  haft  laid  them  low  in. 
blood.  But  who  has  heard  t  h  y  words  returning 
from  the  field  ?  The  wrathful  delight  in  death  : 
Their  remembrance  refts  on  the  wounds  of  their 
fpear.  Strife  is  folded  in  their  thoughts: 
THEIR  words  a-re  ever  heard.  Thy  courfe,  chief 
of  Moma,  was  like  a  troubled  flream.  The  dead 
were  rolled  on  thy  path  :  but  others  alfo  lift  the 
fpear.  We  were  not  feeble  behind  thee ;  but 
the  foe  was  flrong." 

Gatlimor 

*  The  fjieech  of  Malthos  b,  throughout,  a  fevferc  rcpri* 
inand  to  the  bluHeruig  behaviour  of  Foldath. 
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Cathmor  beheld  the  riling  rage,  and  bending 
forward  of  either  chief:  for,  half-unlheathed, 
tiiey  held  their  fwords,  and  rolled  their  filent 
eyes.  Now  would  they  have  mixed  in  horrid 
fray,  had  not  the  wrath  of  Catlimor  burned.  He 
drew  his  fword  :  it  gleamed  tliro'  night,  to  the 
high-tlaming  oak!  "  Sons  of  pride,"  faid  the 
king,  <*  allay  your  fwelling  fouls.  Retire  in 
night.  Why  fhould  my  rage  arife  ?  Should  I 
contend  with  both  in  arms  ?  It  is  no  time  for 
llrife  !  Retire,  ye  clouds.,  at  my  feaft.  Awake 
my  foul  no  more." 

They  funk  from  the  king  on  either  iide  ;  like 
*  two  columns  of  morning  mi  ft,  when  the  fun 
rifes,  between  them,  on  his  glittering  rocks. 
Dark  is  their  rolling  on  either  iide  ;  each  toward 
its  reedy  pool  ! 

Silent  fat  the  chiefs  at  the  feaft.  They  look, 
at  times,  on  Atha's  king,  where  he  ftrode,  on 
his  rock,  amid  his  fettling  foul.  The  hoft  lie, 
along  the  field.  Sleep  defcends  on  INIoi-lena. 
The  voice  of  Fonar  afcends  alone,  beneath  his 
diftant  tree.  It  afcends  in  the  praife  of  Cath- 
mor, fon  of  Larthon  f  of  Lumon.  But  Cath- 
-  mor  did  not  hear  his  praife.     He  lay  at  the  roar 

of 

*  This  comparifon  Is  favourable  to  the  fuperlority  of  Cath- 
mor over  his  two  chiefs.  I  ftiall  illuftrate  this  paflage  with 
another  from  a  fragrant  of  an  ancient  poem,  juft  now  in  my 
hands  "  As  the  fun  is  above  the  vapours,  which  his  beams 
have  raifed  ;  fo  is  the  foul  of  the  king  above  the  fons  of  fear. 
They  roll  dark  below  him  ;  he  rejoices  in  the  robe  of  his 
beams.  But  when  feeble  deeds  wander  on  the  foul  of  the 
Jring,  he  is  a  darkened  fun  rolled  along  the  Iky  :  the  valley  is 
fad  below  ;  flowers  wither  beneath  the  drops  cf  the  night." 

f  L,c^Y~thon,  fta-zcave,  the  name  of  the  chief  of  that  colony 

of  the  Firbolg,  which  firft  migrated  into  Ireland.     Larthon's 

firft  fettlement  in  that  country  is  related  in  the  feventh  book. 

He  was  the  anceftor  of  Cathmor  ;  and  is  here  called  Larthon  of 

,  Lumon  J  froai  a  high  hill  of  chat  name  in  Icis-huma,  the  ancient 

feat 
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of  a  ftream.  The  ruftling  breeze  of  night  flew 
over  his  whiftling  locks. 

His  brother  came  to  his  dreams,  half-feen 
from  his  low  hung  cloud.  Joy  rofe  darkly  in 
his  face.  He  had  heard  the  long  of  Carril  *. 
A  blaft  fuftained  his  dark-lkirted  cloud  j  which 
he  feized  in  thCsbofom  of  night,  as  he  rofe,  with 
his  fame,  towards  his  airy  hall.  Half-mixed 
with  the  noife  of  the  firream,  he  poured  liis  fee- 
ble words. 

"  Joy  met  the  foul  of  Cathmor.  His  voice 
was  heard  on  Moi-lena.  The  bard  gave  his  fong 
to  Cairbar.  He  travels  on  the  wind.  INIy  form 
is  in  my  father  s  hall,  like  the  gliding  of  a  terri- 
ble light,  which  darts  acrofs  the  defart,  in  a 
ftormy  night.  No  bard  Ihall  be  wanting  at  thy 
tomb,  when  thou  art  lowly  laid.  The  Tons  of 
fong   love  the  valiant.     Cathmor,  thy  name. is 

a  pleafant 

feat  of  the  Fir-bolg.  The  charac^ler  of  Cathmor  is  preferved. 
He  had  mentioned,  in  the  firfb  book,  the  averfion  of  that  chief 
to  praife,  and  we  find  him  here  lying  at  the  fide  of  a  ftream, 
that  the  noife  of  it  might  drown  the  voice  of  Fonar,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuftom  of  tlie  times,  fung  his  eulogium  in  his 
evening  fong.  Though  other  chiefs,  as  well  as  Cathmor,  migiit 
be  averfe  to  hear  their  own  praife,  we  find  it  the  univerfal  jm)- 
licy  of  the  times,  to  allow  the  bards  to  be  as  extravagant  as 
they  pleafed  in  their  encomiums  on  the  leaders  of  armies,  in 
the  prefence  of  their  people.  'I'he  vulgar,  who  had  no  great 
ability  to  judge  for  themfelves,  received  the  chara<5lers  of  their 
princes,  entirely  upon  the  faith  of  their  bards. 

''  Carril,  thefon  ofKinfena,  by  the  orders  of  Ofiian,  fung 
thefunen-.lelegy  at  the  tomb  of  Cairbar.  See  the  fccond  book 
towards  the  end  In  all  thefe  j.ocms,  the  vilits  of  ghofts,  to 
their  living  friends,  ar^  fhort,  and  their  language  obfcure,  both 
•\\-hich  circumlhmces  tend  to  throw  a  fokmn  gloom  on  thefe  fu- 
pernatural  fcenes.  I'owards  the  latter  end  of  the  fpcoch  of  the 
ghoft  of  Cairbar,  he  foretels  the  death  of  Cathmor,  by  enume- 
rating thofc  fignals,  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  times, 
preceded  the  death  of  a  perfon  renowned.  It  was  thought  that 
the  ghofts  of  deceafed  bards  fung,  for  three  nights  preceding 
the  death  (near  the  place  where  his  tomb  wa.s  to  be  raifed), 
round  an  unfubftantial  figure  which  reprcfented  the  body  of  the 
fierfon  whg  was  to  die. 
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a  pleafant  gale.  The  mournful  founds  arlfe  !  On 
Lubar's  field  there  is  a  voice  !  Louder  ftill,  ye 
fhadowy  ghofts  !  The  dead  were  full  of  fame  ! 
Shrilly  fwcUs  the  feeble  found.  The  rougher 
blaft  alone  is  heard  I  Ah,  foon  is  Cathmor 
low  !"  Rolled  into  liimfelf  he  flew,  wide  on  the 
bofom  of  winds.  The  old  oak  felt  his  depar- 
ture, and  fhook  its  whiftling  head.  Cathmor 
•ftarts  from  reft.  He  takes  his  deathful  fpear. 
He  lifts  his  eyes  around.  He  fees  but  dark- 
ikirted  night. 

(c  It  *  was  the  voice  of  the  king,"  he  faid. 
*<  But  now  his  form  is  gone.  Unmarked  is  your 
.path  in  the  air,  ye  children  of  the  night.  Often, 
.like  a  reflected  beam,  are  ye  feen  in  the  defart 
wild :  but  ye  retire  in  your  blafls,  before  our 
fteps  approach.  Go  then,  ye  feeble  race  !  Know- 
ledge with  you  there  is  none  !  Your  joys  are 
weak,  and  like  the  dreams  of  our  reft,  or  the 
light-winged  thought,  that  flics  acrofs  the  foul. 
Shall  Cathmor  foon  be  low  ?  Darkly  laid  in  his 
narrow  houfe  ?  Where  no  morning  comes,  with 
her  half-opened  eyes  ?  Away,  thou  fliade  !  to 
^fight  is  mine  !  All  further  thought  away  !  I  rufh 
forth,  on  eagle's  wings,  to  feize  my  beam  of 
fame.  In  the  lonely  vale  of  ftreams,  abides  the 
.narrow  *  foul.     Years  roll  on,    feafons   return, 

but 

*  The  foliloquy  of  Gathmor  fults  the  magnanimity  of  his  cha- 
,ra(5ler.  Though  ftaggered  at  firft  with  the  predidion  of  Cair- 
bar'sghofl:,  he  foon  comforts  himfeifwith  the  agreeable  pro- 
fpe(5t  of  his  future  renown;  and,  like  Achilles,  prefers  a  Ihort 
and  glorious  life,  to  an  obfcure  length  of  years  in  retirement 
and  eafe. 

*  An  indolent  and  unwarlike  life  was  held  in  extreme  con- 
tempt. Whatever,  a  philofopher  may  fc^y,  in  praife  of  quiet  and 
retirement,  I  am  far  from  thinking,  but  they  weaken  and  de- 
bafe  the  human  mind.  When  the  faculties  of  the  foul  are  not 
.exerted,  they  lofe  their  vigour,  and  low  and  circumfcribed  no- 
tions take  the  place  of  noble  and  enlarged  ideas.  A6tion,  on 
4he  contrary,  and  the  viciiBtudes  of  fonune  which  attc:id  it, 

call 
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but  he  is  flill  unknown.  In  a  blaft  comes  cloudy 
death,  and  lays  his  grey  head  low.  His  ghoft  is 
folded  in  the  vapour  of  the  fenny  field.  Its 
courfe  is  never  on  hills,  nor  molTy  vales  of  wind. 
So  fliall  not  Cathmor  depart.  No  boy  in  the 
field  was  he,  Avho  only  marks  the  bed  of  roes, 
upon  the  echoing  hiils.  My  ifTuing  forth  was 
with  kings.  My  joy  in  dreadful  plains :  where 
broken  hofts  are  rolled  away,  hke  feas  before 
the  wind." 

So  fpoke  the  king  of  Alnecma,  brightening  in 
his  rifmg  foul.  Valour,  like  a  pleafant  flame, 
is  gleaming  within  his  breaft.  Stately  is  his 
flride  on  the  heath  !  The  beam  of  eaft  is  poured 
around.  He  faw  his  grey  hoft  on  the  field,  wide- 
fpreading  their  ridges  in  light.  He  rejoiced,  like 
a  fpirit  of  heaven,  whofe  fteps  come  forth  on  the 
feas,  when  he  beholds  them  peaceful  round, 
and  all  the  winds  are  laid.  But  foon  he  awakes 
the  waves^  and  rolls  them  large  to  fcnne  echoing 
ihore. 

On  the  rufliy  bank  of  a  ^ftream,  flept  the 
daughter  of  Inis-huna.  The  helmet  had  fallen 
from  her  head.  Her  dreams  were  in  the  Lands 
of  her  fathers.  There  morning  is  on  thesfield. 
Grey  ftreams  leap  down  frojn  the  rocks.     The 

breezes, 

call  forth,  "by  turns,  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and,  by  exer- 
cifirg,  flrengthen  them.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  great  and  opu- 
lent ftates,  when  property  and  indolence  are  fecured  to  indivi- 
duals, we  feldom  meet  with  that  flrcngth  of  mind,  which  is  lb 
common  in  a  nation,  not  far  advanced  in  civilization.  It  is  a 
curious,  but  juft,  obfervation ;  that  great  kingdoms  feldom 
produce  great  charaders,  which  mull  be  altogether  attributed 
to  that  indolence  and  dilTipation,  which  are  the  infeparablc 
companions  of  too  much  property  and  fecurily.  'Rome,  it  is 
certain,  had  more  real  great  men  withui,  whec  its  power  was 
confined  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  Latium,  than  when  it» 
dominion  extended  over  all  the  known  world  ;  and  one  petty 
flate  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy  had,  perhaps,  as  much  genuine 
fpirit  ii^  it,  as  the  two  Britilli  kingdoms  united.  As  a  ftate,  wc 
are  much  more  powerful  than  our  anceftors,  but  \ve  would  lofc 
J, J  Qomparing  iudividuals  witii  them. 
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breezes,  in  fhadowy  waves,  fly  over  the  rufhy 
fields.  There  is  the  found  that  prepares  for 
the  chace.  There  the  moving  of  warriors  from 
the  hall.  But  tall  above  the  reft  is  feen  the  hero 
of  ftreamy  Atha.  He  bends  his  eye  of  love  on 
Sul-malla,  from  his  ftately  fteps.  She  turns,  with 
pride,  her  face  away,  and  carelefs  bends  the  bow. 

Such  were  the  dreams  of  the  maid,  whei\ 
Cathmor  of  Atha  came.  He  faw  her  fair  face 
before  him,  in  the  midil  of  her  wandering  locks. 
He  knew  the  maid  of  Lumon.  What  fliould 
Cathmor  do  ?  His  fighs  arife.  His  tears  come 
down.  Butftraight  he  turns  away.  *«  This  is  no  time, 
king  of  Atha,  to  awake  thy  fecret  foul.  The  bat- 
tle is  rolled  before  thee,  like  a  troubled  ftream." 

He  ftruck  that  warning  bofs  *,  wherein  dwelt 
the  voice  of  war.  Erin  rofe  around  him,  like  the 
found  of  eagle-wing.  Sul-malla  ftarted  from 
fleep,  in  her  difordered  locks.  She  feized  the 
helmet  from  earth.  She  trembled  in  her  place. 
<*  Why  fliould  they  know  in  Erin  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Inis-hunu  r"  She  remembered  the  race  of 
kings.  The  pride  of  her  foul  arofe  !  Her  fteps 
are  behind  a  rock,  by  the  blue-winding  f  ftream 
of  a  vale:  where  dwelt  the  dark-brown  hind  ere 
yet  the  war  arofe.  Thither  came  the  voice  of 
Cathmor,  at  times,  to  Sul-malla's  ear.  Her  foul 
is  darkly  fad.     She  pours  her  words  on  wind. 

**  The  dreams  of  Inis-huna  departed.  They 
are  difperfed  from  my  foul.  I  hear  not  the  chace 
in  my  land.  I  am  concealed  in  the  fkirt  of  war. 

Vol.  II.  E  I  look 

^  In  order  to  underftand  this  panV.2:e,  it  is  neceffary  to  look 
to  the  defcription  of  Cathmor's  fhicld  in  the  feventh  book. 
This  fhield  had  feven  principal  bofT-js,  the  found  of  each  of 
which,  when  fti  uck  with  a  fpear,  conveyed  a  particular  order 
from  the  king  to  his  tribes.  The  found  of  one  of  them,  as  here, 
was  the  fignal  for  the  army  to  affemhle. 

t  This  was  not  the  valky  of  Loua  to  which  Syl-malla  after- 
Tsarda  retired. 
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I  look  forth  from  my  cloud.  No  beam  appears  to 
light  my  path.  I  behold  my  warrior  low  ;  for 
the  broad-fhieldcd  king  is  near,  he  that  over- 
comes in  danger,  Fingal  from  Selma  of  fpears  ! 
Spirit  of  departed  Conmor  !  are  thy  fteps  on  the 
bolbm  .of  winds  ?  Cornell:  thou,  at  times,  to 
other  lands,  father  of  fad  Sul-malla  ?  Thou  doft 
..come  !  I  have  heard  thy  voice  at  night  ;  while 
yet  I  rofe  on  the  wave  to  Erin  of  the  ftreams. 
The  ghoft  of  fathers,  they  fay  *,  call  away  the 
fouls  of  their  race,  while  they  behold  them  lone- 
/ly  in  the  midll  of  woe.  Call  me,  my  father, 
away  I  When  Catliinor  is  low  on  earth.  Then 
fliall  Sul--ma]la  be  lonely  in  the  midft  of  woe  !" 

*  Con-mor,  the  father  of  Sul-malla,  was  killed  in  that  war 
-from  which  Cathnior  delivered  Inis-huna.  Lormar  his  Ion  fuc- 
.ceeded  Conmor.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  when  a  per- 
-fon  was  reduced  to  a  pitch,  of  inifery,  which  could  admit  of  no 
alleviation,  that  the  gholls  ©f  hi£  .anceflors  calM  his  fovl  atvay. 
•This  lupcrnatural  kind  of  death  was  called  the  voice  of  the  dead ; 
and  is  believed  by  the  fupcrftitious  vulgar  to  this  day. 

Th<-rt  is  no  people  in  the  world,  perhaps,  who  give  more 
.univerial  credit  to  apparitions,  and  the  vifits  of  the  ghofls  of 
the  deccafed  to  their  friends,  than  the  ancient  Scots.  This  is 
to  be  attributed  as  much,  atjeaft,  to  the  fituation  of  the  coun- 
,try  theypoffefs,  as  to  that  credulous  difpofition  which  diftin- 
guiflie:,  an  uneiilightened  people.  As  their  bufinefs  was  feed- 
ing of  cattle,  in  dark  and  extenfive  defarts,  io  their  journeys 
Jay  over  wide  and  unfrequented  heaths,  where,  often,  they 
were  obliged  t^  fleep  in  the  op'-n  air,  amidlt  the  whiffling  of 
winds,  and  roar  of  water-falls.  The  gloominefs  of  the  fcenes 
around  them  was  apt  to  beget  that  melancholy  difpofition  of 
mind,  which  mofb  readily  receives  imp reflions  of  the  extraordi- 
nary and  fupcrnatural  kind.  Falling  afleep  in  this  gloomy 
mood,  and  their  dreams  being  difturbed  by  the  noife  of  the 
elements  around,  it  is  no  matter  of  wonder,  that  they  thought 
they  heard  the  iioice  t>f  the  dead.  This  "voice  of  the  dead,  how- 
ever, was,  perhaps,  no  more  than  a  fhriller  whiflle  of  the 
wmds  in  an  old  tree,  or  in  the  chinks  of  a  neighbouring  rock. 
It  is  to  this  caufe  I  afcribe  thofc  many  and  improbable  tales  of 
ghofls,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  Highlands  :  for,  in  othqr 
n  fpeds,  we  do  not  find  that  the  inhabitants  are  more  credulous 
than  their  neighbours. 
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ARGUMENT     to   Book  V. 

The  pcet,  after  a  (hort  addrefs  to  the  harp  of  Cona,  defcrlhcc 
the  arrangement  of  both  armies  on  either  fide  of  the  rivei* 
I.uhar.  Fingal  gives  the  ^ommand  to  Fillan;  but,  at  the 
fame  time,  orders  Gaul,  the  fon  of  Morni,  who  had  been 
wounded  in  the  hand  in  the  preceding  battle,  to  aflift  him 
Avith  his  counfel.  The  army  of  the  Fir-bolg  is  commanded 
-by  Foldath.  The  general  onfet  is  defcribed.  The  great 
aftions  of  Fillan.  He  kills  Rothmar  and  Culmin.  But 
when  Fillan  .conquers  in  one  wing,  Foldath  prcffes  hard 
on  the  other.  He  wounds  Dermid,  the  fon  of  Duthno, 
and  puts  the  whole  wing  to  flight.  Dermid  deliberates 
with  himfelf,  and,  at  laft,  refolves  to  put  a  flop  to  the 
progrefs  of  Foldath,  by  engaging  him  in  fingle  combat. 
When  the  two  chiefs  were  approaching  towards  one  ano- 
.ther,  Filla«  came  fuddenly  to  the  relief  of  Dermid  ;  en- 
gaged Foldath,  and  killed  him.  The  behaviour  of  Malthos 
towards  the  fallen  Foldath.  Fillan  puts  the  whole  arrr;  y 
©f  the  Fir-bolg  to  flight.  The  book  clofes  with  an  addrefs 
to  Clatho,  the  mother  of  that  hero. 
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A  HOU  dweller  between  the  flilelds,  that 
hang,  on  high,  in  Offian's  hall  !  Defcend  from 
thy  place,  O  harp,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice  ! 
Son  of  Alpin,  ftrike  the  firing.  Thou  muft 
awake  the  foul  of  the  bard.  The  murmur  of 
Lora's  *  flream  has  rolled  the  tale  away.  I 
(land  in  the  cloud  of  years.  Few  are  its  open- 
ings towards  the  paft ;  and  when  the  vifion 
comes,  it  is  but  din  and  dark.  I  hear  thee, 
harp  of  Selma  !  my  foul  returns,  like  a  breeze, 
which  the  fun  brings  back  to  the  vale,  where 
dwelt  the  lazy  mifl:  ! 

Lubar  f  is  bright  before  me  in  the  windings 

of  its  vale.     On  either  {ide,  on  their  hills,  rife 

the  tall  forms   of  the  kings.     Their  people  are 

poured  around  them,  bending  forward  to  their 

E  3  words  i 

*  Lora  is  often  mentioned ;  it  w?.s  a  fmall  and  rapid  flream 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Selma.  There  is  no  veftige  of  this 
name  now  remaining  ;  though  it  appears  from  a  very  oldfong, 
which  the  tranflator  has  feen,  that  one  of  the  fmall  rivers  on 
the  north-weft  coaft  vt-as  called  Lora  fome  centuries  ago. 

f  From  fevcral  paffages  in  the  poem  we  may  form  a  dif- 
t\nA  idea  of  thefcene  of  the  adtion  of  Temora.  At  a  fmall 
diftance  from  one  another  rofe  the  hills  of  Mora  and  Lora  ; 
the  firft  pofleffed  by  Fingal,  the  fecond  by  the  army  of  Cath- 
mor.  Through  the  intermediate  plain  ran  the  fmall  river 
Lubar,  on  the  banks  of  which  all  the  battles  were  fought, 
except  that  between  Cairbar  and  Ofcar,  related  in  the  firft 

book. 
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words :  as  if  their  fathers  fpoke,  defcending 
from  the  winds.  But  they  themfelves  are  hke 
two  rocks  in  the  midft  ;  each  with  its  dark  head 
of  pines,  when  they  are  {ccn  in  the  defart,  above 
low-failing  mift.  High  on  their  face  are  ftreams, 
which  bend  their  foam  on  blafts  of  wind  ! 

Beneath  the  voice  of  Cathmor  pours  Erin, 
like  the  found  of  flame.  Wide  they  come  down 
to  Lubar.  Before  them  is  the  ftride  of  Foldath. 
But  Cathmor  retires  to  his  hill,  beneath  his 
bending  oak.  The  tumbling  of  a  ftream  is  near 
the  king.  He  lifts,  at  times,  his  gleaming  fpear. 
It  is  a  flame  to  his  people,  in  the  midft  of  war. 
Near  him  ftands  the  daughter  of  Con-mor,  lean* 
ing  on  a  rock.  She  did  not  rejoice  at  the  ftrife^ 
Her  foul  delighted  not  in  blood.  A  *  valley 
fpreads  green  behind  the  hill,  with  its  three  blue 
ilreams.  The  fun  is  there  in  filence.  The  dun 
mountain-roes  come  down.  On  thefe  are  turned 
the  eyes  of  Sul-malla  in  her  thoughtful  mood. 

Fingal  beholds  Cathmor,  on  high,  the  fon 
of  Borbar-duthul  !  he  beholds  the  deep  rolling 
of  Erin,  on  the  darkened  plain.  He  ftrikes  that 
warning  bofs,  which  bids  the  people  to  obey  *, 

when 


book.  This  laft  mentioned  engagement  happened  to  the  north 
of  the  hill  of  Mora,  of  uhich  Fiugal  took  pofleffion,  after  the 
army  of  Cairbarfell  back  to  that  of  Cathmor.  At  fome  dif- 
tanoe,  but  witliin  fight  of  Mora,  towards  the  weft,  Lubar  if- 
fued  from  the  mountain  of  Crcmmal,  and,  after  a  fhort 
courfe  through  the  plain  of  Moi-iena,  difcharged  hfclf  into 
the  fca  near  the  field  of  battle.  Behind  tlie  mountain  of 
Crommal  ran  the  fmall  ftream  of  Lavath,  on  the  banks  of 
■which  Ferad-aitho,  the  fon  of  Cuirbre,  the  only  pcrfon  rc- 
r^aining  c^  the  race  of  Cona,  lived  concealed  in  a  cav^  du-  ; 
ring  the  ufurpation  of  Cairbar,  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthuL 

•  It  was  to  this  valley  Sul-malUi  retired,  during  the  laft 
and  decifive  battle  between  Fingal  and  Cathmor.  It  is  de- 
fcribcd  in  the  feventh  book,  where  it  is  called  the  vale  of 
Lona,  and  the  rtfidcncc  of  a  Druid. 
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when  he  fends  his  chiefs  before  them,  to  the 
iiekl  of  renown.  Wide  rife  their  fpears  to  the 
fun.  Their  echoing  lliields  reply:  around.  Fear, 
like  a  vapour,  w4nds  not  among  the  hoil: :  for 
HE,  THE  KING,  IS  near,  the  ftrength  of  ftreamy 
Selma.  Gladnefs  brightens  the  hero.  We  hear 
his  words  with  joy. 

"  Like  the  coming  forth  of  winds, '  is  the 
found  of  Selma's  fons  !  They  are  mountain  wa-" 
ters,  determined  in  their  courfe.  -  Hence  is  Fin- 
gal  renowned.  Hente  is  his  name  in  other 
lands.  He  was  not  a  lonely  beam  in  danger  j 
for  your  {lepswere  always  near  1  But  never  was 
Fingal  a  dreadful  form,=  in  your  prefence, 
darkened  into  wrath,  ^  IVfy  voice  was  no  thunder 
to  your  ears.  Mine  eyes  fent  forth  no  death.- 
When  the  haughty  appeared,  I  beheld  them  not. 
They  were  forgot  at  my  fealls.  Like  mill  they 
linelted  away.  A  young  beam  is  before  you  ! 
Few  are  his  paths  to  war  !  They  are  few,  but  he 
is  valiant.  Defend  my  dark-haired  fon.  Bring 
Fillan  back  with  joy.  Hereafter  he  may  ftand 
alone.  His  form  is  like  his  fathers,-  His  foul  is 
a  flame  of  their  fire,'  Son  of  car-borne  Morni, 
move  behind  the  youth.  Let  thy  voice  reach 
his  ear,  from  the  fl?:irts  of  war.  Not  unobferved 
rolls  battle,  before  thee,  breaker  of  the  fhields  1" 

The  king  flrode, .  at  once,  away  to  Cormul's 
lofty  rock.  Intermitting,  darts  the  light,  from 
his  fliield,  as  flow  the  king  of  heroes  moves. 
Sidelong  rolls  his  eye  o'er  the  heath,  as  forming 
advance  the  lines,^  Graceful  fly  his  half-grey 
locks  round  his  kingly  features,  now  hghtened 
with  dreadful  joy.  Wholly  mighty  is  the  chief! 
Behind  him  dark  and  flov/  I  moved.  Straight 
came  forward  the  ftrength  of  Gaul.  His  ihield 
hung  loofc  on  its  thong.  He  fpoke,  in  hafle, 
E  4  to 
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to  Offi:in.  "  Bind  *,  fon  of  Fingal,  this  fhield ! 
Bind  it  high  to  the  fide  of  Gaul.  The  foe  may 
behold  it,  and  think  I  lift  the  fpear.  If  I  fhould 
fall,  let  my  tomb  be  hid  in  the  field  -,  for  fall  I 
muft  without  fame.  Mine  arm  cannot  lift  the 
fteel.  Let  not  Evir-choma  hear  it,  to  blufh  be- 
tween her  locks.  Fillan,  the  mighty  behold  us  1 
Let  us  not  forget  the  ftrife.  Why  fhould  they 
come,  from  their  hills,  to  aid  our  flying  field  ?" 

He  flrode  onward,  with  the  found  of  his 
fhield.  My  voice  purfued  him  as  he  went. 
«*  Can  the  fon  of  Morni  fall,  without  his  fame 
in  Erin  ?  But  the  deeds  of  the  mighty  are  forgot 
by  themfelves.  They  rufh  carelefs  over  the 
fields  of  renown.  Their  words  are  never  heard!" 
I  rejoiced  over  the  fteps  of  the  chief.  I  ftrode  to 
the  rock  of  the  king,  where  he  fat,  in  his  wan- 
dering locks,  amid  the  mountain-wind  ! 

In  two  dark  ridges  bend  the  hofts,  toward 
each  other,  at  Lubar.  Here  Foldath  rifes  a  pil- 
lar of  darknefs :  there  brightens  the  youth  of 
Villan.  Each,  with  his  fpear  in  the  flream,  fent 
forth  the  voice  of  war.  Gaul  ftruck  the  fliield 
of  Selma.  At  once  they  plunge  in  battle  !  Steel 
pours  its  pleam  on  ftecl :  like  the  fall  of  flreams 
fhone  the  lield,  when  they  mix  their  foam  toge- 
ther, from  two  dark-browed  rocks  !  Behold  he 
tomes,  the  fon  of  fame  !  He  lays  the  people 
low !  Death  fits  on  blafts  around  him  !  War- 
riors ftrew  thy  paths,  O  Fillan  ! 

Rothmar  f ,  the  fliield  of  warriors,  flood  be- 
tween  two   chinky   rocks.     Two  oaks,    which 

winds 

*  It  is  ncceflary  to  remember,  that  Gaul  was  wounded ; 
which  occafions  his  requiring  here  the  alhftancc  of  Ofllan  to 
bind  his  fhield  on  his  fide. 

f  Roth-mar,  the  found  of  the  fea  before  a  form.  Druman- 
ard,  bigh-rid^i^c.  Cul-min,  foft-halrcd.  CuU-allin,  beautiful 
locks.      Sivwihdf  frcamy  river.. 
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winds  had  bent  from  high,  fpread  their  branches 
on  either  Tide.  He  rolls  his  darkening  eyes  on 
Fillan,  and,  fdent,  fhades  his  friends.  Fingat 
faw  the  approaching  fight.  The  hero's  foul 
arofe.  But  as  the  Itone  of  Loda  f  falls,  fhook, 
at  once,  from  rocking  Druman-ard,  when  fpi- 
rits  heave  the  earth  in  their  wrath  j  fo  fell  blue- 
ihielded  Rothmar. 

Near  are  the  fteps  of  Culmin.  The  youth 
came,  burfting  into  tears.  Wrathful  he  cut  the 
wind,  ere  yet  he  mixed  his  ftrokes  with  Fillan. 
He  had  lirft  bent  the  bow  with  Rothmar,  at  the 
rock  of  his  own  blue  ftreams.  There  they  had 
marked  the  place  of  the  roe,  as  the  fun-beam  flew 
over  the  fern.  Why,  fon  of  Cul-allin  !  Why, 
Culmin,  doft  thou  ru£h  on  that  beam  *  of  light  ? 
It  is  a  Are  that  confumes.  Son  of  Cul-allin,  re- 
E  5"  tii'e. 

f  By  the  ftone  of  Loda  is  meant  a  place  of  worfhip  among 
the  Scandinavians.  The  Caledonians,  in  their  many  expedi- 
tions to  Orkney  and  Scandinavia,  hecame  acquainted  with 
fome  of  the  rites  of  the  religion  which  prevailed  in  thole 
countries,  and  the  ancient  poetry  frequently  alludes  to  them. 
There  are  fome  ruins,  and  circular  pales  of  ftone  remaining 
ftill  in  Orkney,  and  the  iflands  of  Shetland,  which  retain,  to 
this  day,  the  name  of  Loc/a  or  Lodcn.  They  feem  to  have 
differed  materially,  in  their  conflnnflion,  from  thofe  Druidi- 
cal  monuments  v/hich  remain  in  Britain,  and  the  weftern 
ifles.  The  places  of  worfhip  aniong  the  Scandinavians  were 
originally  rude  and  unadorned.  In  after  ages,  when  thev 
opened  a  communication  with  other  nations,  they  adopted 
their  manners,  and  built  temples.  That  at  Upfa],  in  Sweden, 
was  amazingly  rich  and  magnificent.  Harquin,  of  Norway, 
built  one  near  Drontheim,  little  inferior  to  the  former ;  and 
it  went  always  under  the  name  of  Loden.  Mallet,  introduc 
iiofi  a  rijijioire  dt  Danncmarc, 

*  The  poet,  metaphorically,  calls  Fillan  abeam  of  llghf:.- 
Culmin,  mentioned  here,  was  the  fon  of  Clonmar,  chief  of 
Strutha,  by  the  beautiful  Cul-alliii.  She  was  fo  remarkable 
£br  the  beauty  of  her  perfon,  that  flie  is  introduced,  frequently, 
in  the  fimiles  and  alluCons  of  ancient  poetry.  Mar  Cbula~ 
lu'm  Stnitha  tiartfian  ;  it-.r/j  ai  Gul-aUin  of  Strutba  of  iLfor/Ks, 
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tire.  Your  fathers  were  not  equal,  in  the  glit- 
tering flrife  of  the  field.  The  mother  of  Culmin 
remains  in  the  hall.  She  looks  forth  on  blue- 
rolling  Strutha.  A  whirl-wind  rifes,  on  the 
ftream,  dark-eddying  round  the  ghofl  of  her  fon. 
His  dogs  f  are  howling  in  their  place.  His  lliield 
is  bloody  in  the  hall.  "  Art  thou  fallen,  my  fair- 
haired  fon,  in  Erin's  difmal  war  r" 

As  a  roe,  pierced  in  fecret,  lies  panting,  by  her 
wonted  ftreams ;  the  hunter  furveys  her  feet  of 
wind :  He  remembers  her  ftately  bounding  before. 
So  lay  the  fon  of  Cul-allin  beneath  the  eye  of  Fil- 
lan.  His  hair  is  rolled  in  a  little  ftream.  His 
blood  wanders  on  his  ftiield.  Still  his  hand  holds 
the  fword,  that  failed  him  in  the  midft  of  danger. 
*<  Thou  art  fallen,"  faid  Fillan,  "  ere  yet  thy 
fame  was  heard.  Thy  father  fent  thee  to  war. 
He  expefls  to  hear  of  thy  deeds.  He  is  grey,  per- 
haps, at  his  ftreams.  His  eyes  are  toward  Moi- 
lena.  But  thou  flialt  not  return  with  the  fpoil  of 
the  fallen  foe  !" 

Fillan  pours  the  flight  of  Erin  before  him,  over 
the  refounding  heath.  But,  man  on  man,  fell 
Morven  before  the  dark-red  rage  of  Foldath  :  for 
far  on  the  field,  he  poured  the  roar  of  half  his 

tribes. 

f  Dogs  were  thought  to  be  fenfible  of  the  death  of  their 
mailer,  let  it  happen  at  ever  fo  great  a  di fiance.  It  Avas  alfo 
♦he  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the  arms  -which  warriors  left  at 
home  became  bloody,  when  they  thcmfclves  fell  in  battle.  Ft 
^vas  from  thofc  figns  that  Cvil-ailin  is  fuppofed  to  uuderftand 
that  her  fon  is  killed  ;  in  which  fhe  is  confirmed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  ghoft.  Ker  hidden  and  ftiort  exclamation  is 
more  judicious  in  the  poet,  than  if  ihe  had  extended  her  crm- 
plaints  to  a  greater  length.  'J'he  attitude  of  the  fallen  youth, 
and  f  illan's  reflexions  over  him,  come  forcibly  back  on  the 
mind,  when  we  confider,  tbat  the  fuppoled  fituation  of  the 
father  of  Cidmln,  was  fo  funilar  to  that  of  fingal,  after  ihc 
<lcath  of  rillan  himfclf. 
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tribes.  Dormid  Hands  before  him  in  wrath.  The 
f'ons  of  Selma  gathered  around.  But  his  fliield  is 
cleft  by  Foldath.   .  His  people  fiy  over  the  heath. 

Then  faid  the  foe,  in  his  pride,  <<  They  have 
fled.  My  fame  begins  !  Go,  Malthos,  go  bid 
Cathmor  guard  the  dark-rolling  of  ocean  i  that 
Fingal  may  not  efcape  from  my  iVord.  He  muft 
lie  on  earth.  Beiide  fome  fen  fliall  his  tomb  be 
feen.  It  ihall  rile  without  a  long.  His  ghoiV 
fliall  hover,  in  mill,  over  the  reedy  pool." 

^lalthos  heard,  with  darkening  doubt.  He 
rolled  his  filent  eyes.  He  knew  the  pride  of  Fol- 
dath. He  looked  up  to  Fingal  on  his  hills  :  then 
darkly  turn'iig,  in.-  doubtful  mood,  he  plunged 
his  fword  in  war.- 

In  Clono's  *  narrow  vale,  where  bend  twa 
trees  above  the  ftream,  dark,  in  his  grief,  flood 
Duthno's  fdent  fon,-    The  blood  pours  from  the 

fldcr 

*  This  valey  had  its  nante  froni  Clono,  fon  of  Lethmal  of 
i.ora,  one  of  the  anceftors  of  Dermid,  the  fon  of  Duthno.    His 

hiftory  is  thus  related  in  an  old  poem.  In  the  days  of  Conar, 
the  fon  of  Trenmor,  the  firft  king  of  Ireland,  Clono  paffed  o- 
ver  into  that  kingdom,  from  Caledonii:.  to  aid  Conar  ag:ilnft 
the  Fir-bolg.  Being  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  hisperion, 
he  foon  drew  the  attention  of  Sulmin,  the  young  wife  of  an 
Irilh  chief.  She  difclofed  her  paflion,  which  was  not  properly- 
returned  by  the  Caledonian.  The  lady  fickened,  thro*  dif- 
appointment,  and  her  love  for  Clono  came  to  the  ears  of  her 
hulband  Fired  with  ealoufy,  he  vowed  revenge.  Clono, 
to  avoid  his  rage,  departed  from  Temora,  in  order  to  pafs 
over  into  Scotland  ;  and,  being  benighted  in  the  valley  menti- 
oned here,  he  laid  him  down  to  fleep.  T/v^.--  Lethinal  iltfcend- 
ed  in  the  dreams  of  Cloi!s^a>id  told  hhn  that  danger  ivas  mar. 

Ghoft  of  Lethmal. — "  Arife  from  thy  bed  of  mofs  ;  fon 
of  low-laid  Lethmal,  arife.  The  found  of  the  coming  of  foes 
defcends  along  the  wind. 

Clono. — ^"  Whofe  voice  is  that,  like  many  ftreams,  in  the 
feafon  of  my  refb  ? 

Ghofl  of  Lethmal.— ■«  Arife,  thou  dweller  of  the  fouls  of 
.the  lovely  ;  fon  &f  Lethmal,  arife. 
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fide  of  Dcrmid.  His  fliield  is  broken  near.  His 
fpear  leans  againft  a  ftone.  Why,  Dermid,  why 
fo  fad  ?  "I  hear  the  roar  of  battle.  My  peo- 
ple are  alone.  My  fteps  are  flow  on  the  heath  ; 
-and  no  fliield  is  mine.  Shall  he  then  prevail  ? 
It  is  then  after  Dermid  is  flow  !  I  will  call  thee 
forth,  OFoldath  !  and  meet  thee  yet  in  fight." 

He  took  his  fpear,  with  dreadful  joy.  The  fon 
of  Morni  came.  "  Stay,  fon  of  Duthno,  flay 
thy  fpeed.  Thy  fteps  ars  marked  with  blood. 
No  bolTy  fhield  is  thine.  Why  fhonldft  thou  fall 
iniarmed  ?"  "  Son  of  Morni !  give  thou  thy 
ihield.  It  has  often  rolled  back  the  war.  I  fhall 
ftop  the  chief  in  his  courfe.  Son  of  Morni  !  be- 
hold that  ftone  !  It  lifts  its  grey  head  through 
grafs.  T^ere  dwells  a  chief  of  the  race  of  Der- 
mid.    Place  me  there  in  night." 

He  flowly  rofe  againfl  the  hill.  He  faw  the 
troubled  field  :  The  gleaming  ridges  of  battle, 
disjoined  and  broken  round.  As  diftant  fires,  on 
heath  by  night,  now  feem  as  loft  in  fmoak  ;  now 
rearing  their  red  ftreams  on  the  hill,  as  blow  op 
ceafe  the  winds  :  fo  met  the  intermitting  war  the 

eye 

Clono. — "  How  dreary  is  the  night  !  The  moon  is  dark.-- 
ened  in  the  flcy  ;  red  arc  the  paths  of  ghofts  along  itb  fullen. 
face  !  Green-Ikirted  meteors  f':t  around.  Dull  is  the  roaring 
of  ftrcanis,  from  the  valley  of  dim  forms.  I  hear  thee,  fpirit 
of  my  father,  on  the  eddying  courfe  of  the  wind.  I  hear 
thee  ;  but  thou  bendefl  not,  forward,  thy  tall  form,  from  the 
Jkirts  of  night." 

AsCIono  prepared  to  depart,  the  hufband  of  Sulmin  came 
xip,  with  his  numerous  attendants.  Clono  defended  himfelf, 
but,  after  a  gallant  refiftance,  he  was  overpowered  and  flain. 
He  was  buried  in  the  place  where  he  was  killed,  and  the  val- 
ley was  called  after  his  name.  Dcrmid,  in  hisrequeft  to  Gaul 
f  he  fon  of  Morni  which  immediately  follows  this  paragraph 
alludes  to  the  tomb  of  Clono,  and  hii  own  connciition  with> 
;^at  unfortunate  chief. 
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eye  of  broad-fhielded  Dermid.  Through  the 
hoft  are  the  ftrides  of  Foldath,  Uke  Ibme  dark 
lliip  on  wmtry  waves,  when  fhe  iflues  from  be- 
tween two  ifles,  to  fport  on  refoimding  ocean  ! 

Dermid,  with  rage,  beholds  his  courfe.  He 
ftrives  to  rufh  along.  But  he  fails  amid  his  ftepsj 
and  the  big  tear  comes  down.  He  founds  his 
father's  horn.  He  thrice  ftrikes  his  bofly  fhield. 
He  calls  thrice  the  name  of  Foldath,  from  his 
roaring  tribes.  Foldath,  with  joy,  beholds  the 
chief.  He  hfts  aloft  his  bloody  fpear.  As  a 
rock  is  marked  with  ftreams,  that  fell  troubled 
dowr.  its  fide  in  a  ftorm  j  fo,  ftreaked  with  wan- 
dering blood,  is  the  dark  chief  of  Moma  !  The 
hoft,  on  either  fide,  withdraw  from  the  contend- 
ing of  kings.  They  raife,  at  once,  their  gleam- 
ing points.  Rufhing  comes  Fillan  of  Selma. 
Three  paces  back  Foldath  withdraws,  dazzled 
with  that  beam  of  light,  which  came,  as  ifTuing 
from  a  cloud,  to  fave  the  wounded  chief. 
Growing  in  his  pride  he  ftands.  He  calls  forth 
all  his  fteel. 

As  meet  two  broad  winged  eagles,  in  their 
founding  ftrife,  in  winds  :  fo  rufh  the  two  chiefs, 
on  Moi-lena,  into  gloomy  fight.  By  turns  are 
the  fteps  of  the  kings  *  forward  on  their  rocks 
above ;  for  now  the  dulky  war  feems  to  defcend 
on  their  fwords.  Cathmor  feels  the  joy  of  war- 
riors, on  his  mofly  hill  :  their  joy  in  fecret, 
when  dangers  rife  to  match  their  fouls.  His  eye 
is  not  turned  on  Lubar,  but  on  Selma's  dreadful 
king.  He  beholds  him,  on  Mora,  rifing  in  his 
arms. 

Foldath  f  falk  on  his  fliield.  The  fpear  of 
Fillan  pierced  the  king..    Nor  looks  the   youth 

on 

*  FIngal  and  Cathmor. 

f  The  fall  of  Foldath,  if  we  may  helieve  tradition,  was 
predivfted  to  him,  before  he  had  left  his  own  country  to  join 

Cairbar 
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on  the  fallen,  but  onward  rolls  the  war.  The 
hundred  voices  of  dcatli  ainle.  "  Stay,  fon  of 
Fingal,  ftay  thy  fpeed.  Eclioldeft  thou  not  that 
gleaming  form,  a  dreadful  iign  of  death  ?  Awak- 
en not  the  king  of  Erin.  Pveturn,  fon  of  blue- 
eyed  Clatho." 

'  Malthos  f  beholds  Foldath  low.  He  darkly 
ftands  above  the  chief.  Hatred  is  rolled  from 
his  foul.  He  feems  a  rock  in  a  defart,  on  whofe 
dark  tide  are  the  trickling  of  waters  ;  when  the 
flow-failing  miit  has   left  it,  and  all  its  trees  are 

blafted 

Cairbar,  in  his  defigns  on  the  Irifh  throne.  He  went  to  the 
cave  of  Moma,  to  enquire  of  the  fpirits  of  his  fathers,  con- 
cerning- the  fuccefs  of  the  cnterprife  of  Cairbar.  The  refpon- 
fes  of  oracles  are  always  attended  with  obfcurity,  and  liable  ta 
a  double  meaning  :  Foldu.th,  therefore,  put  a  favourable  in- 
terpretation on  the  predidion,  and  purfued  his  adopted,  plan 
of  aggrandizing  himfelf  with  the  family  of  Atha. 

Voi^HATn,  addrt'Jfing  the  fpirits  cf  his  fathers. — "  Dark,  I 
(land  in  your  prefence  ;  fathers  of  Foldath  hear.  Shall  my 
fteps  paft  over  Atha-,  to  Ullin  of  the  rocs  ? 

The  Anfiver. — "  Thy  fteps  fhall  pafs  over  Atha,  to  the 
green  dwelling  of  kings.  There  fhall  thy  ftature  arile,  over, 
the  fallen,  like  a  pillar  of  thunder-clouds.  There,  terrible  in 
darknefs,  fhalt  thou  fland,  till  the  refcSitd  heam^  or  Cl.a-cath  ot 
Moruth,  come  ;  Moruth  of  many  ftreams,  that  roars  in  dif- 
tant  lands." 

Cloncath,  or  rejlecied-beam^  fay  my  tcaditional  authorSj  was-, 
the  name  of  the  fword  of  Fillan  ;  fo  that  it  was,  in  the  latent 
fignification  of  the  word  Cloncath,  that  the  deception  lay.  My 
principal  reafon  for  introducing  this  note,  is,  that  this  tradi- 
tion ferves  to  fhew,  that  the  religion  of  the  Fir-bolg  differed 
from  that  of  the  Caledonians,  as  we  never  find  the  latter  en- 
quiring of  the  fpirits  of  their  deceafcd  anceftors. 

f  The  charaAers  of  Foldath  and  Malthos  are  fuftained, 
Thcv  were  both  dark  and  furly,  but  each  in  a  different  way. 
Foldath  was  impetuous  and  cruel.  Malthos  ftubborn  and  in- 
credulous. Their  attachment  to  the  fiunily  of  Atha  was 
equal  ;  their  bravery  in  battle  the  fame.  Foldath  was  vain 
and  oftcntatious  :  Malthos  unindulgent  but  generous.  Hiii 
behaviour  here,  towards  his  enemy  Foldath,  fhcws,  that  a 
good  heart  often  lici  conccakd  luidcr  iv  gloonvy  and  fvdWn- 
charadvr. 
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blafted  with  winds.  He  fpoke  to  the  dying  he- 
ro, about  the  narrow  houfe.  "  Whether  fliall 
thy  grey  ftcne  rife  in  Ullin,  or  in  Moma's  *  woody 
land  ?  where  the  fun  looks,  in  fecret,  on  the  blue 
ll:reams  of  Dalrutho  f  ?  There  are  the  fteps  of 
thy  daughter,  blue-eyed  Dardu-lena  !" 

"  Remembereft  thou  her,"  faid  Foldath, 
*<  becaufe  no  fon  is  mine :  no  youth  to  roll  the 
battle  before  him,  in  revenge  of  me  ?  Malthos, 
I  am  revenged.  I  was  not  peaceful  in  the  field. 
Raife  the  tombs  of  thofe  I  have  flain,  around  my 
narrow  houfe.  Often  fhall  I  forfake  the  blaft, 
to  rejoice  above  their  graves  ;  when  I  behold 
them  fpread  around,  with  their  long-whiflhng 
grafs." 

His  foul  ruflied  to  the  vale  of  Moma,  to  Dar- 
du-lena's  dreams,  where  flie  flept,  by  Dalru- 
tho's  ftream,  returning  from  the  chace  of  the 
hinds.  Her  bow  is  near  the  maid,  unftrung. 
The  breezes  fold  her  long  hair  on  her  breafts. 
Cloathed  in  the  beauty  of  youth,  the  love  of 
heroes  lay.  Dark-bending,  from  the  ikirts  of 
the  wood,  her  wounded  father  feemed  to  come. 
He  appeared,  at  times,  then  hid  himftlf  in 
mift.  Burfting  in  tears  fhe  rofe.  She  knew 
that  the  chief  was  low.  To  her  came  a  beam 
from    his    foul,    when    folded    in    its    ftorms. 

Thou 

*  Moma  was  the  name  of  a  country  in  the  fouth  of  Con- 
naught,  once  famous  for  being  the  refidence  of  an  Arch-Druid. 
The  cave  of  Moma  was  thought  to  be  inhabited  by  the  fpirits 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Fir-boig,  and  their  pofterity  fent  to  enquire 
there,  as  to  an  o;acle,  concerning  the  ilVue  of  their  v/ars. 

t  Dal-ruath,  parched  or fandy  field.  The  etymology  of  Dar- 
dulena  is  uncertain.  The  daughter  of  Foldath  was,  probably, 
fo  called,  from  a  place  in  Ullter,  where  her  father  had  defeated 
part  of  the  adherents  of  Artho,  king  of  Ireland.  Dor-dultna  ; 
the  dark  icood  of  Mci-lena.  As  Foldath  was'  proud  and  oftenta- 
tious,  it  would  appear,  that  he  transferred  the  name  of  a  place, 
where  he  hiniTtlf  had  been  vidorious,  to  his  daughter. 
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Thou  wert  the  laft  of  his  race,  O  bUie-eyed 
Dardu-lena  ! 

Wide-fpreadmg  over  echoing  Lubar,  the  flight 
e^f  Bolga  is  rolled  along.  Fillan  hangs  forward 
on  their  fteps.  He  ftrews,  with  dead,  the  heath. 
Fingal  rejoices  over  his  fon.  Blue-fliielded  Cath- 
mor  rofe  *. 

Son  of  Alpin,  bring  the  harp*  Give  Fillan's 
praife  to  the  wind.  Raife  high  his  praife,  in 
mine  ear,  while  yet  he  fhines  in  war. 

<*  Leave,  blue-eyed  Clatho,  leave  thy  hail  ! 
Behold  that  early  beam  of  thine  !  The  holl:  is 
withered  in  its  courfe.  No  further  look,  it  is 
dark.  Light  trembling  from  the  harp,  ftrike, 
virsjins,  ftrike  the  found.  No  hunter  he  de- 
fcends,  from  the  dewy  haunt  of  the  bounding 
roe.  *  He  bends  not  his  bow  on-  the  wind  j  nor 
fends  his  grey  arrow  abroad. 

"  Deep-folded  in  red  war  !  See  battle  roll 
againft  his  fide.  Striding  am.id  the  ridgy  ftrife, 
he  pours  the  deaths  of  thoufands  forth.  Fillan 
is  like  a  fpirit  of  heaven,  that  defcends  from  the 
Ikirt  of  winds.  The  troubled  ocean  feels  his 
fteps,  as  he  ftrides  from  v/ave  to  wave.  His 
path  kindles  behind  him.  Iflands  fliake  their 
heads  on  the  heaving  feas  !  Leave,  blue-eyed 
Clatho,  leave  thy  hall !" 

*  The  fufpence,  in  which  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  left 
here,  conveys  the  idea  of  Fillan's  danger  more  forcibly  honie, 
than  any  defcription  that  could  he  introduced.  Ihere  is  a 
fort  of  eloquence,  in  filence  with  propriety.  A  minute  de- 
tail of  the  circumftanccs  of  an  important  fcene  is  generally 
fold  and  infipid.  The  human  mind,  free  and  fond  of  think- 
ing for  itfelf,  is  difgufted  to  fnd  every  thing  done  by  the 
poet.  It  is,  therefore,  his  bufmefs  only  to  mark  the  moil 
Itriking  out-lines,  and  to  allow  the  im:\g:nations  of  his  read- 
ers to  finifh  the  figure  for  themlelves."' 

The  book  ends  in  the  afternoon  ol  the  third  day.  froiu  ths 
cptiiing  of  the  poem, 
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BOOK      VI. 


ARGUMENT    to  Book    VI. 

This  book  opens  with  a  fpecch  of  Fingal,  who  fees  Cathmdr 
defccnding  to  the  aiTiftance  of  his  flying  army.  The  kirij 
difpatches  OQian  to  the  relic  f  of  Fillan.  He  himfcif  retires 
behind  the  rock  of  Cormul,  to  avoid  the  fight  of  the  en-- 
gagcment  between  his  fon  and  Cathmor.  Oflian  advances. 
The  defccnt  of  Cathmor  defcribed.  He  r  alhes  the  army,  • 
renews  the  battle,  and,  before  Oflian  could  arrive,  engages 
Fillan  hinifclf.  Upon  the^approach  of  Oflian,  the  combat 
between  the  two  heroes  cei.fes.  Oflian  and  Cathmor  pre- 
pare to  fight,  but  night  coming  on  prevents  them.  Oflian 
returns  to  the  place  where  Cathmor  and  Fillan  fought.  He 
finds  Fillan  mortally  wounded,  and  leaning  againft  a  rock. 
Their  difcourfe.  Fillan  dies:  his  body  is  laid,  by  Oflian, 
in  a  neighbouring  cave.  The  Caledonian  army  return  to 
Fingal.  He  cjuellions  them  about  his  fon,  and,  undtr- 
ilanding  that  he  was  killed,  retires,  in  filence,  to  the  rock 
of  Carmul.  Upon  the  retreat  of  the  aimy  of  Fingal,  the 
Fir-bolg  advance.  Cathmor  finds  Bran,  one  of  the  dogs  of 
Fingal,  lying  on  the  fhield  of  Fillan,  before  the  entrance  of 
the  cave,  where  the  body  of  that  hero  lay.  His  reflec- 
tions th-^reupon.  He  returns,  in  a  melancholy  mood,  to 
his  army.  Malthos  endeavours  to  comfort  him,  by  the  ex~ 
ample  of  his  father  Borbar-duthal.  Cathmor  retires  to 
rcit.  The  fong  of  Sul-malla  concludes  the  book,  which 
ends  about  the  middle  of  the  tliird  night,  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  poem. 
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"  C  A  T  H  M  O  R  rifes  on  his  hill !  Shall 
Fin  gal  take  the  fword  of  Luno  ?  But  what  ihould 
become  of  my  fame,  fon  of  \yhite-boromed  Cla- 
tho  ?  Turn  not  thine  eyes  from  Fingal,  fair 
daughter  of  Iniflore.  I  fhall  not  quench  thy 
early  beam.  It  fhines  along  my  foul.  Rife, 
\vood-fi<:irted  Mora,  rife  between  the  war  and 
me  !  Why  ihould  Fingal  behold  the  ftrife,  lefr 
his  dark-haired  warrior  Ihould  fall !  Amidrb  the 
fong,  O  C;irril,  pour  the  found  of  the  trembling 
harp  !  Here  are  the  voices  of  rocks  !  and  there 
the  bright  tumbling  of  waters.  Father  of  Ofcar, 
lift  the  fpear  !  Defend  the  young  in  arms. 
Conceal  thy  fteps  from  Fillan.  He  muft  not' 
know  that  I  doubt  his  fceel.  No  cloud  of  mine 
ihall  rife,  my  fon,  upon  thy  foul  of  Hre  !" 

He  funk  behind  his  rock,  amid  the  found  of 
Carril's  fong.     Brightening  in  my  growing  foul, 

X  took 

*  Fingal  ipeaks; 
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I  took  the  rpear  of  Temora  *.  I  faw,  along 
Moilena,  the  wild  tumbling  of  battle  ;  the  ftrife' 
of  death,  in  gleaming  rows,  disjoined  and  bro- 
ken round.  Fillan  is  a  beam  of  fire.  From 
wing  to  wing  is  his  wafteful  courfe;  The  ridges 
of  war  melt  before  him.  They  arc  rolled,  in 
fmoak,  tl-om  the  fields  ! 

Now  is  the  coming  forth  of  Cathmor,  in  the 
armour  of  kings  !  Dark-waves  the  eagle's  wing, 
above  his  helmet  of  fire.  Unconcerned  are  hiS' 
ffceps,  as  if  they  were  to  the  chace  of  Erin.  He 
rifes,  at  times,  his  terrible  voice.  Erin,  aballied, 
gathers  round.  Their  fouls  return  back,  like  a 
llream.  They  \Yonder  at  the  fleps  of  their  fear^ 
He  rofe,  like  the  beam  of  the  morming,  on  a 
haunted  heath  :  the  traveller  looks  back,  with 
bending  eye,  on  the  field  of  dreadful  forms  V 
Sudden,  from  the  rock  of  Moilena,  are  Sul- 
malla's  trembling  fireps.  An  oak  takes  the  fpear 
from  her  hand.  Half-bent  flie  loofes  the  lance. 
But  then  are  her  eyes  on  the  king,  from  amid 
her  wandering  locks  !  No  friendly  ftrife  is  before 
thee  !  No  light  contending  of  bows,  as  when  the 
youth  of  f  Inis-hun?  come  forth  beneath  the  eye 
of  Cathmor  ! 

As  the  rock  of  Runo,  which  takes  the  pafiing 
clouds  as  they  fly,  fcems  growing,  in  gathered 

darknefs, 

*  The//>ear  of  TffKorav/as  that  which  Ofcar  had  reccivcdj- 
in  a  prefent,  from  Cormac,  the  fon  of  Artho,  king  of  Ireland. 
It  was  of  it  that  Cairbar  made  the  pretext  for  quarrelling, 
with  Ofcar,  at  the  feaft,  in  the  firft  book. 

f  Clu-ha,  ■zui/ii/i/ifr  hay ;  an  arm  of  the  fea  in  Inis-huna,  or 
the  weftern  coaft  of  South  Britain.  It  was  in  thi&  bay  that 
Cathmor  was  wind-bound  when  Sul-malla  came,  in  the  dif- 
j^uife  of  a  young  warrior,  to  accompany  him  in  his  voyage  to 
Ireland.  Conmor,  the  father  of  Sul-m.illa,  as  is  infinuated 
at  the  clofe  of  the  fourth  book,  wus  dead  before  the  departure 
of  his  daughter. 
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darknefs,  over  the  ftreamy  heath  ;  fo  feems  the 
chief  of  Atha  taller,  as  gather  his  people  around. 
As  different  blafts  fly  over  the  fea,  each  behind 
its  dark-blue  wave,  fo  Cathmor's  words,  on  eve- 
ry fide,  pour  his  warriors  forth.  Nor  fllent  on 
his  hill  is  Fillan.  He  mixes  his  words  with  his 
echoing  fliield.  An  eagle  lie  feemed,  with 
founding  wings,  calling  the  wind  to  his  rock, 
when  he  fees  the  coming  forth  of  the  roes,  on 
Lutha's  *  rufliy  field  ! 

Now  they  bend  forward  in  battle.  Death's 
hundred  voices  arife.  The  kings,  on  either  fide, 
were  like  fires  on  the  fouls  of  the  hofls.  Offian 
bounded  along.  High  rocks  and  trees  rufh  tall 
between  the  war  and  me.  But  I  hear  the  noif* 
of  fleel,  between  my  clanging  arms.  Rifmg, 
gleaming,  on  the  hill,  I  behold  the  backward 
fteps  of  hofls :  their  backward  fleps,  on  either 
lide,  and  wildly-looking  eyes.  The  chiefs  were 
met  in  dreadful  fight !  The  two  blue-fhielded 
kings!  Tall  and  dark,  through  gleams  of  fteel, 
are  feen  the  l^riving  heroes  !  I  rufh.  My  fears 
for  Fillan  fly,  burning  acrofs  my  foul. 

I  come.  Nor  Cathmor  flies ;  nor  yet  comes 
on  ;  he  fidelong  flalks  along.  An  icy  rock,  cold, 
tall,  he  feems.  I  call  forth  all  my  fteel.  Silent 
awhile  we  ftride,  on  either  fide  of  a  rulhing 
ftream :  then,  fudden  turning,  all  at  once,  we 
raife  our  pointed  fpears  t  We  raife  our  fpears, 
but  night  comes  down.  It  is  dark  and  filent 
round  ;  but  where  the  diflant  fleps  of  hoils  are 
ibunding  over  the  heath  j 

I  come 

*  Lutha  was  the  name  of  a  valley  in  Morven .  There 
,iweh  Tofcarthefon  of  Conloch,  the  father  of  Malvina,  who, 
itpon  that  account,  is  often  called  tL-  maid  of  Lutha.     Lutha 
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I  come  to  the  place  where  Fillan  fought.  Nor 
voice,  nor  found  is  there.  A  broken  hehnet 
lies  on  earth,  a  buckler  cleft  in  twain.  Where, 
Fillan,  where  art  thou,  young  chief  of  echoing 
Morven  ?  He  hears  me  leaning  on  a  rock  which 
bends  its  grey  head  over  the  ftream.  He  hears  ; 
but  fuUen,  dark  he  ftands.  At  length  I  faw  the 
hero  ! 

"  Why  ftandeft  thou,  robed  in  darknefs,  fon 
of  woody  Selma  ?  Bright  is  thy  path,  my  brother, 
in  this  dark-brown  field  !  Long  has  been  thy 
ftrife  in  battle  !  Now  the  horn  of  Fingal  is 
heard.  Afcend  to  the  cloud  of  thy  father,  to 
his  hill  of  feafts.  In  the  evening  mifi:  he  fits, 
and  hears  the  found  of  Carril's  harp.  Carry  joy 
to  the  aged,  young  breakers  of  the  fhields  !" 

"  Can  thi  vanquiflied  carry  joy  ?  Offian,  no 
fhield  is  mine  !  It  lies  broken  on  the  field.  The 
eagle-wing  of  my  helmet  is  torn.  It  is  when  foes 
fly  before  them,  that  fathers  delight  in  their  fons. 
But  their  fighs  burfl  forth,  in  fecret,  when  their 
young  warriors  yield.  No  :  Fillan  fliall  not  be- 
hold the  king  !   Why  fhould  the  hero  mourn  ?" 

"  Son  of  blue-eyed  Clatho  !  O  Fillan,  awake 
not  my  foul  !  Wert  thou  not  a  burning  lire  be- 
fore him.-*  Shall  he  not  rejoice  ?  Such  fame  be- 
longs not  to  Oliian  ;  yet  is  the  king  ftill  a  fun  to 
me.  He  looks  on  my  fleps  with  joy.  Shadows 
never  rife  on  his  face.  Afcend,  O  Fillan,  to 
Mora  !   His  feaft  is  fpread  in  the  folds  of  mill:." 

"  Offian  !  give  me  that  broken  fliield  :  thefe 
feathers  that  are  rolled  hi  the  wind.  Place  them 
near  to  Fillan,  that  lefs  of  his  fame  may  fall. 
Offian,  I  begin  to  fail.  Lay  me  in  that  hollow 
rock.  Raife  no  flone  above,  left  one  fhould  alk 
about  my  fame.  I  am  fallen  in  the  firft  of  my 
iiclds  J  fallen   withoui:    renown.     Let  tliy  voice 

iloue- 
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alone  fend  joy  to  my  flying  foul.  Why  fhould 
the  bard  know  where  dwells  the  loft  beam  of 
Clatho  *  t" 

"  Is  thy  fplrit  on  the  eddyhig  winds,  O  Fillan, 
young  breaker  of  fhields  !  Joy  purfue  my  hero 
;.through  his  folded  clouds.  The  forms  of  thy 
'  'fathers,  O  Fillan,  bend  to  receive  their  fon.  I 
behold  the  fpreading  of  their  fire  on  Mora  :  the 
blue-rolling  of  their  mifty  wreaths.  Joy  meet 
-thee,  my  brother  !  But  we  are  dark  and  fad  !  I 
behold  the  foe  round  the  aged.  I  behold  the 
%vafting  away  of  his  fame.  Thou  art  left  alone 
in  the  fieldj  O  grey-haired  king  of  Selma  !" 

I  laid  him  in  the  hollow  rock,  at  the  roar  of 
the  nightly  ftream.  One  red  ftar  looked  in  on 
the  hero.  Winds  lift,  at  times,  his  locks.  I  liften. 
No  found  is  heard.  The  warrior  flept !  As  light- 
ning on  a  cloud,  a  thought  came  rufhing  along 
my  foul.  My  eyes  roll  in  fire  :  my  itride  was  in 
the  clang  of  fteel.  **  I  will  find  thee,  king  of 
Erin  !  in  the  gathering  of  thy  thoufands  find  thee. 
Why  fhould  that  cloud  efcape,  that  quenched  our 
£arly  beam  ?  I-Cindle  your  meteors  on  your  hills, 

my 

*  A  dialogue  between  Clatho  the  mother  and  Bo3-mIna, 
the  fifter  of  Fillan. 

Clatho. — "  I/aughter  of  Fingal,  arife  !  thou  Ught  between 
thy  locks.  Lift  thy  fair  head  from  reft,  foft-gliding  fun-beam 
of  Sehna  !  I  beheld  thy  arms,  on  thy  breail,  white  tofled 
amidft  thy  wandering  locks  :  when  the  ruflling  breeze  of 
the  morning  came  from  the  defart  of  dreams.  Haft  thou 
feen  thy  fathers,  Bos-mina,  defcending  in  thy  dreams  ?  Arife, 
daughter  of  Clatho  ;  dwells  there  aught  of  grief  in  thy  foul  ? 

Bos-mina. — "  A  thin  form  pafled  before  me,  fading  as  it 
£ew  :  like  the  darkening  wave  of  a  breeze,  along  a  field  of 
grafs.  Defcend  from  thy  wall,  O  harp,  and  call  back  the  foul 
•of  Bos-mina,  it  has  rolled  away,  like  a  ftream.  I  hear  thy 
pleafant  found.  I  hear  thee,  O  harp,  and  my  voice  fhall  rife. 

"  How  often  ftiall  ye  rulh  to  war,  ye  dwellers  of  my  foul  ? 
>Ycur  paths  are  diftant,  kings  of  men,  in  Erin  of  blue  ftreams. 

Lift 
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my  fathers.  Light  my  daring  fleps.  I  will  con- 
fume  in  wrath  *.  But  fhould  not  I  return  !  The 
king  is  without  a  fon,  grey-haired  among  his  foes! 
His  arm  is  not  as  in  the  days  of  old.  His  fame 
grows  dim  in  Erin.  Let  me  not  behold  him,  laid 
low  in  his  latter  field.  But  can  I  return  to  the 
king  ?  Will  he  not  afk  about  his  fon  ?  "  Thou 
oughteft  to  defend  young  Fillan."  Oflian  will 
meet  the  foe  !  Green  Erin,  thy  founding  tread  is 
pleafant  to  my  ear.  I  rufh  on  thy  ridgy  hoft,  to 
fhun  the  eyes  of  Fingal.  I  hear  the  voice  of  the 
king,  on  Mora's  mifty  top  !  He  calls  his  two  fons  ! 

I  come, 

Lift  thy  Wing,  thou  fouthern  breeze,  from  Clone's  darkening 
heath  :  fpread  the  fails  of  Fingal  towards  the  bay;  of  his  land. 
"  But  who  isthdt,  in  his  ftrength,  darkening  in  the  prefcncc 
of  war  ?  His  arm  fVretches  to  the  foe,  like  the  beam  of  the 
fickly  fun  ;  when  his  fide  is  crufted  with  darknefs  ;  and  he 
rolls  his  difmal  courfe  through  the  fky.  Who  is  it,  but  the 
father  of  Bos-mina  ?  Shall  he  return  till  danger  is  paft  ! 

"  Fillan,  thou  art  a  beam  by  his  fide  ;  beautiful,  but  terri- 
ble, is  thy  Hght.  Thy  fword  is  before  thee,  a  blue  fire  of 
night.  When  fhalt  thou  return  to  thy  roes  ;  to  the  ftreams 
of  thy  rufhy  fields  ?  When  fhall  I  behold  thee  from  Mora, 
while  winds  fl;rew  my  long  locks  on  their  blafts !  But  fhall  a 
young  eagle  return  from  the  field  where  the  heroes  fall ! 

ClaTho. — "  Soft,  as  the  fong  of  Loda,  is  the  voice  of  Sel- 
ma's  maid.  Pleafant  to  the  ear  of  Chitho  is  the  name  of  the 
breaker  of  fhields.  Behold,  the  king  comes  from  ocean  :  the 
fhield  of  Morven  is  borne  by  bards.  The  foe  has  fled  before 
him,  hke  the  departure  of  mift.  I  hear  not  the  founding 
wings  of  my  eagle  ;  the  rufhing  forth  of  the  fon  of  Cla- 
tho.  Thou  art  dark,  O  Fingal ;  fliall  the  warrior  never  re- 
turn }''***** 

'*  Here  the  fentence  is  defignedly  left  unfinifhcd.  The 
fenfe  is,  that  he  was  refolved,  like  a  deflroying  fire,  to  con- 
fume  Cathmor,  who  had  killed  his  brother.  In  the  midfi^  of 
this  rcfolution,  the  fituation  of  Fingal  fuggefls  itlelf  to  him,  in 
a  very  ftrong  light.  He  refolvcs  to  return  to  affill  the  king  in 
profecuting  the  war.  But  then  his  fhame  for  not  defending 
his  brother,  recurs  to  him.  He  is  determined  again  to  go 
and  find  out  Cathmor.  We  may  confider  him,  as  in  the  ael 
of  advancing  towards  the  enemy,  when  the  horn  of  fingal 
ieu^dcU  on  Mora,  an  J  called  back  his  people  to  his  prcfcnce. 

Tbio 
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I  come,  my  father,  in  my  grief.  I  come  like  an 
eagle,  which  the  flame  of  night  met  in  the  de- 
fart,  and  fpoiled  of  half  his  wings  '/' 

Diftant  *,  round  the  king,  on  Mora,  the 
broken  ridges  of  Morven  are  rolled.  They  turn- 
ed their  eyes  :  each  darkly  bends,  on  his  own 
aflien  fpear.  Silent  ftood  the  king  in  the  midft. 
Thought  on  thought  rolled  over  his  foul.  As 
waves  on  a  fecret  mountain-lake,  each  with  its 
back  of  foam.  He  looked  ;  no  fon  appeared, 
with  his  long-beaming  fpear.  The  fighs  rofe, 
crowding,  from  his  foul  •,  but  he  concealed  his 
grief.  At  length  I  ll:ood  beneath  an  oak.  No 
voice  of  mine  was  heard.  What  could  I  fay  to 
Fingal  in  his  hour  of  woe  ?  His  words  rofe,  at 
length,  in  the  midfl: :  the  people  ihrunk  back- 
ward as  he  fpoke  f . 

Vol.  II.  F  «  Where 

This  foliloquy  is  natural  :  the  refolutions  which  fo  fuddenly 
follow  one  another,  are  expreflive  of  a  mind  extremely  agitat- 
ed with  forrow  and  confcious  lliame  ;  yet  the  behaviour  of 
Offian,  in  his  execution  of  the  commands  of  Fingal,  is  fo  irre- 
prehcnfible,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  where  he  failed 
in  his  duty.  The  truth  is,  that  when  men  fail  in  defigns 
which  they  ardently  wifh  to  accomplilh,  they  naturally  blame 
themfelves,  as  the  chief  caufe  of  their  difappointment. 

*  "  Thisfcene,"  fays  an  ingenious  writer,and  a  gooAjudge, 
*'  is  folemn.  The  poet  always  places  his  chief  charader  amidfl: 
objedls  which  favour  the  fublime.  The  face  cf  the  country, 
the  night,  the  broken  remains  of  a  defeated  army,  and,  above 
all,  the  attitude  and  filence  of  Fingal  himfelf,  are  circuniftan- 
ce!»  calculated  to  imprels  an  awful  idea  on  the  mind,  Offian 
is  moll  fuccefsful  in  his  night-defcriptions.  Dark  images 
fuited  the  melancholy  temper  of  his  mind.  His  poems  were 
all  compofed  after  the  adive  part  of  his  life  was  over,  when 
he  was  bhnd,  and  hadfurvived  all  the  companions  of  his  youth: 
we  therefore  find  a  veil  of  melancholy  thrown  over  the 
whole." 

f  I  owe  the  firfl  paragraph  of  the  following  note  to  the 
fcnie  pen. 

"  Tfxe  abalhed  behaviour  of  the  army  of  Fingal  proceeds 
ratbcr  ff  om  fhame  than  fear.    The  king-  was  not  of  a  tyran- 
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*<  Where  is  the  fon  of  Selma,  he  who  led  in 
war  ?  I  behold  not  his  fteps,  among  my  people, 
returning  from  the  field.  Fell  the  young  bound- 
ing roe,  who  was  fo  ftately  on  my  hills  ?  He  fell  ; 
for  ye  are  filent.     The  Ihield  of  war  is  cleft  in 

twain. 

nical  dlfpofition  :  He^  as  he  profeffes  Kimfclf  in  the  fifth  book, 
never  ivas  a  dreadful  form  ^  in  their  prefence,  darkened  into  ivratht 
His  voice 'ivas  no  thunder  to  their  ears  :  his  eye  fent  forth  no  death. 
The  firft  ages  of  fociety  are  not  the  times  of  arbitrary  power. 
As  the  wants  of  mankind  are  few,  they  retain  their  indtpcn- 
dcnce.  It  is  an  advanced  ftate  of  civilization  that  moulds  the 
mind  to  that  fubmiflion  to  government,  of  which  ambitious, 
magiflrates  take  advantage,  and  raife  themfelves  into  abfolutc 
j)ower." 

It  is  a  vulgar  error,  that  the  common  Highlanders  lived,  in 
abje«ft  flavery,  under  their  chiefs.  Their  high  idea  of,  and 
attachment  to,  the  heads  of  their  families,  probably,  led  the 
unintelligent  into  this  miflake.  When  the  honour  of  the 
tribe  was  concerned,  the  commands  of  the  chief  were  obeyed, 
without  reflri<?non  :  but,  if  individuals  were  opprefled,  they 
threw  themfelves  into  the  arms  of  a  neighbouring  clan,  afr 
fumed  a  new  name,  and  were  encouraged  and  protedcd.  The 
fear  of  this  deffirtion,  no  doubt,  made  the  chiefs  cautious  in 
their  government.  As  their  confequence,  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  was  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  people,  thejr 
took  care  to  avoid  every  thing  that  tended  to  diminifli  it. 

It  was  but  very  lately  that  the  authority  of  the  laws  extended 
to  tlic  Highlands.  Before  that  time  the  clans  were  governed, 
in  civil  afl'airs,  not  by  the  verbal  commands  of  the  chief,  but 
by  what  they  called  Clechda^  or  the  traditional  precedents  of 
their  anccftors.  When  differences  happened  between  indivi- 
duals, feme  of  the  oldeft  men  in  the  tribe  were  chofen  um- 
pires between  the  parties,  to  decide  according  to  the  Clechda, 
The  chief  interpofed  his  authority,  and,  invariably,  enforced 
the  decifion.  In  their  wars,  which  were  frequent,  on  ac- 
count of  family-feuds,  the  chief  was  lefs  referved  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  authority  ;  and  even  then  he  feldom  extended  it  to 
the  taking  the  life  of  any  of  his  tribe.  No  crime  was  capital, 
except  murder ;  and  that  was  very  unfrequent  in  the  High- 
lands. No  corporal  puniftiment,  of  any  kind,  was  inflided. 
The  memory  of  an  affront  of  this  fort  would  remain,  forages, 
in  a  family,  and  they  would  feize  every  opportunity  to  be  re- 
venged, unlefs  it  came  immediately  from  the  hands  of  the 
chief  himfelf  ;  in  that  cafe  it  was  taken,  rather  as  a  fatherly 
corredion,  tkaa  a  legal  puniftun^nt  for  offences. 
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twain.  Let  his  armour  be  near  to  Fingal ;  and 
the  fword  of  dark-brown  Luno.  I  am  waked  on 
my  hills  ;  with  morning  I  defcend  to  war." 

High  *  on  Cormul's  rock,  an  oak  is  flaming 
to  the  wind.  The  grey  Ikirts  of  mift  are  rolled 
around  ;  thither  ftrode  the  king  in  his  wrath. 
Diftant  from  the  hoft  he  always  lay,  when  battle 
burnt  within  his  foul.  On  two  fpears  hung  his 
fhield  on  high  •,  the  gleaming  fign  of  death  j  that 
lliield,  which  he  was  wont  to  ftrike,  by  night, 
before  he  rufhed  to  war.  It  was  then  his  M^ar- 
riors  knew,  when  the  king  was  to  lead  in  flrife  ; 
for  never  was  this  buckler  heard,  till  the  wrath 
of  Fingal  arofe.  Unequal  were  his  fteps  on  high, 
as  he  fhone  in  the  beam  of  the  oak  ;  he  was 
dreadful  as  the  form  of  the  fpirit  of  night,  when 
he  cloaths,  on  hills,  his  wild  gefbures  with  mift, 
and,  ifTuing  forth,  on  the  troubled  ocean,  mounts 
the  car  of  winds. 

Nor  fettled,    from  the  ftorm,    is   Erin's   fen 

of  war  !  they   glitter,  beneath  the  moon,  and, 

low-humming,  Hill   roll  on  the   field.      Alone 

F2  are 

*  The  rock  of  Cormul  Is  often  mentioned  In  the  preceding 
part  of  the  poem.  It  was  on  it  Fingal  and  Oflian  floor  'o  view 
the  battle.  The  cuflom  of  retiring  from  the  armyY  ^e,  the 
night  prior  to  their  engaging  in  battle,  was  univerfal  among 
the  kings  of  the  Caledonians.  Trenmor,  the  moft  renowned 
of  the  anceftors  of  Fingal,  is  mentioned  as  th^:  firft  who  infti- 
tuted  this  cuftom.  Succeeding  bards  attributed  it  to  a  hero 
of  a  later  period.  In  an  old  poem,  which  begms  with  li'Iac- 
Arcaih  va  ceudfrol,  this  cuftom  of  retiring  from  the  army,  be- 
fore an  engagement,  is  numbered,  among  the  wife  inftitutions 
of  Fergus,  the  fon  of  Arc  or  Arcath,  the  firft  king  of  Scots.  I 
fhall  here  tranflate  the  paflage ;  in  fome  other  note  I  may, 
probably,  give  all  that  remains  of  the  poem.  Fergus  of  tht 
hundred Jlreants,  fon  of  Arcath  ivho  fought  of  old :  thou  didjl  frft 
retire  at  night ;  tvhen  the  foe  rolled  before  thes^  in  echoing  fields  m 
2^or  bending  in  refl  is  the  king  :  be  gathers  battles  in  bis  foul.  Fly^ 
fon  of  the  firanger  !   ivitb  morn  be  fhall  rufb  abroad*     WllCn.  Oj? 
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are  the  ftcps  of  Cathmor,  before  them  on  the 
heath ;  he  hangs  forward,  with  all  his  arms,  on 
Morven's  flying  hoft.  Now  had  he  come  to  the 
molTy  cave,  where  Fillan  lay  in  night.  One  tree 
\yas  bent  abo\T  the  ftream,  wliich  glittered  over 
the.rock.  There  flione  to  the  moon  the  broken 
fliield  of  Clatho's  foji  \  and  near  it,  on  grafs,  lay 
hairy-footed  Bran  *.  He  had  milTed  the  chief 
on  Mora,  and  fcarched  him  along  the  wind. 
He  thought  that  the  blue-eyed  hunter  ilept ;  ne 
lay  upon  his  Ihiekh  No  blaft  came  over  the 
heath,  unknown  to  bounding  Bran. 

Cathmor  law  the  ^vhite-brealted  dog  ;  he  faw 
the  broken  Ihield.  Darknefs  is  blown  back  on 
his  foal  \  he  remembers  the  fpjling  away  of  the 
people.  They  come,  aflream  •,  are  rolled  away; 
another  race  fucceeds.  "  But  fome  mark  the 
fields,  as  they  pafs,  with  their  ov.m  mighty 
names.  The  heath,  tlirongh  dark-brown  years, 
is  theirs  ;  fome  blue  ilrcam  winds  to  their  fame. 
Of  thefe  be  the  chief  of  Atha,  when  he  lays  him 

dowii 

*  I  remember  to  have  met  with  an  old  poem,  wherein  a 
ftory  of  this  fort  is  very  happily  introduced.  In  one  of  the 
invafions  of  the  Danes,  UUin-clundu,  a  confiderable  chief, 
on  the  weftern  coall  of  Scotland,  was  killed  in  a  rencounter 
with  ?  ^^'ing  party  of  the  enemy,  who  had  landed,  at  no  great 
difl-  *  from  the  place  of  his  rcfidence.  I'he  few  followers 
•who  atLcndcd  him  were  alfo  flain.  'I'he  youn^  wife  of  Ullin- 
jclundu,  who  had  not  heard  jjf  his  fall,  fearing  the  worft,  on 
account  of  his  long  delay,  alarmed  the  reft  of  his  tribe,  who 
•went  in  fearch  of  him  along  the  fliore.  They  did  not  find 
■him;  and  tbe  beautiful  widow  became  <iil'confolate.  At 
length  he  was  difcovtred,  by  means  of  his  dog,  who  fat  on  a 
rock  befidc  the  body,  for  fome  days.  The  ftanza  concerning 
the  dog,  whofe  name  was  Du-chos,  or  Bladfuot,  is  defcriptive. 

"  Darh-fided  Duchos!  feet  of  wind!  cold  is  thy  feac  on 
rocks.  He  (the  dog)  fees  the  roc  :  his  ears  are  high  ;  and 
half  he  bounds  away.  He  looks  around  ;  but  UUin  fleeps; 
he  droops  again  his  head.  The  winds  come  pall: ;  dark  Dui» 
chos,  thinks  that  Ullin's  voice  is  there.  But  Hill  he  beholds 
him  filcnt,  laid  amidfl  the  waving  heath.  Dark-lided  Du- 
chos,  his  voicg  jio.aiorc  fhuil  fend  thee  over  th-;  hcat,h  !'|^ 
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down  on  earth.  Often  may  the  voice  of  future 
times  meet  Cathmor  in  tlie  air  :  when  he  ftrides 
from  wind  to  wind,  or  folds  himfelf  in  the  wing 
of  a  ftorm." 

Green  Erin  gathered  round  the  king,  to  hear 
the  voice  of  his  power.  Their  joyful  faces  bend, 
unequal,  forward,  in  the  light  of  the  oak.  They 
who  were  terrible  were  removed  :  Lubar  *  winds 
agam  in  their  hoft.  Cathmor  was  that  beam 
from  heaven  which  flione  when  his  people  were 
dark.  He  was  honoured  in  the  midft.  Their 
fouls  rofe  with  ardour  around.  The  king  alone 
no  gladnefs  fliewed  ;  no  ftranger  he  to  war  ! 

"  Why  is  the  king  fo  fad,"  faid  Malthos  eagle- 
eyed  ?  <«  Remains  there  a  foe  at  Lubar  ?  Lives 
there  among  them,  who  carl  lift  the  fpear  ?  Not 
fo  peaceful  was  thy  father,  Borbar-duthul  f ,  king 
F  3  of 

*  In  order  to  illuftrate  this  paffage,  it  is  proper  to  lay  be- 
fore the  reader  the  fcene  of  the  two  preceding  battles.  Be- 
tween the  hills  of  Mora  and  Lona  lay  the  plain  of  Moi-lena, 
through  which  ran  the  river  Lubar.  The  firll  battle,  where* 
in  Gaul,  the  fon  of  Morni,  commanded  on  the  Caledonian 
fide,  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  Lubar.  As  there  was  little 
advantage  obtained  on  either  fide,  the  armies,  after  the  bat- 
tle, retained  their  former  pofitions. 

In  the  fecond  battle,  wherein  Fillan  commanded,  the  Irifli, 
after  the  fall  of  Foldath,  were  driven  up  the  hill  of  Lona  ; 
but,  upon  the  coming  of  Cathmor  to  their  aid,  they  regained 
their  former  fituation,  and  drove  back  the  Caledonians,  in 
their  turn  :   fo  that  Lubar  tvinJal again  in  their  hcjl. 

f  Borbar-duthul,  the  father  of  Cathmor,  was  the  brother 
of  that  Colc-ulla,  who  is  faid,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
book,  to  have  rebelled  againft  Cormac  king  of  Ireland.  Bor- 
bar-duthul feems  to  have  retained  all  the  prejudice  of  his  fa- 
mily againft  the  fucceflion  of  the  pofterity  of  Conar,  on  the 
Irifh  throne.  From  this  fliort  epifode  we  learn  fome  fadts 
which  tend  to  throw  hght  on  the  hiftory  of  the  times.  It  ap- 
pears, that,  Avhen  Swaran  invaded  Ireland,  he  was  only  op- 
pofed  by  the  Cacl,  who  poflefTed  Ulfter,  and  the  north  of 
that  ifland.  Calmar,  the  fon  of  Matha,  whofe  gallant  beha- 
viour and  death  are  related  in  the  third  book  of  Fingal,  was 

th& 
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of  fpears.  His  rage  was  a  fire  that  always  burn- 
ed :  his  joy  over  fallen  foes  was  great.  Three 
days  feafted  the  grey-haired  hero,  when  he  heard 
that  Calmar  fell :  Calmar  who  aided  the  race  of 
XJllin,  from  Lara  of  the  ftreams.  Often  did  he 
feel,  with  his  hands,  the  fteel  which,  they  faid, 
had  pierced  his  foe.  He  felt  it  with  his  hands, 
for  Borbar-duthul's  eyes  had  failed.  Yet  was 
the  king  a  fun  to  his  friends ;  a  gale  to  lift  their 
branches  round.  Joy  was  around  him  in  his 
halls :  he  loved  the  fons  of  Bolga.  His  name 
remains  in  At  ha,  like  the  awful  memory  of 
ghofts,  whofe  prefence  was  terrible,  but  they 
blew  the  ftorm  away.  Now  let  the  voices  *  of 
Erin  raife  the  foul  of  the  king ;  he  that  ihone 
when  war  was  dark,  and  laid  the  mighty  low. 
Fonar,  from  that  grey-browed  rock,  pour  the 
tale  of  other  times  :  pour  it  on  wide-£kirted 
£rin,  as  it  fettles  round." 

"  To  me,"  faid  Cathmor,  "  no  fong  fliall 
rife  j  nor  Fonar  Ht  on  the  rock  of  Lubar.  Tile 
mighty  there  are  laid  low.  Difturb  not  their 
ruihing  ghofts.  Far,  Malthos,  far  remove  the 
found  of  Erin's  fong.  I  rejoice  not  over  the  foe, 
when  he  ceafes  to  lift  the  fpear.  With  morn- 
ing we  pour  our  ftrength  abroad.  Fingal  is 
wakened  on  his  echoing  hill." 

Like 


tlio  only  chief  of  the  race  of  the  ru--bolg,  that  joined  the  CacI, 
or  Irilh  Caledonians,  during  the  invallon  of  Swaran.  The 
indecent  joy,  which  Borhar-duthul  exprefled,  upon  the  death 
of  Culniar,  is  well  fuitcd  with  that  fpirit  of  revenge,  which 
lubfilled,  univerfally,  in  every  country  where  the  feudal  fyf- 
tem  waseUabliflied.  It  would  appear  that  fome  perfon  had 
tarried  to  Borhar-duthul  that  weapon,  with  which,  it  was 
pretended,  Calmar  had  been  killed. 

*  Tic  voicci  of  £rhi,  a  poetical  exprcflion  for  the  bards  of 
Ireland. 
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Like  waves,  blown  back  by  fudden  winds, 
Erin  retired,  at  the  voice  of  the  king.  Deep- 
rolled  into  the  field  of  night,  they  fpread  their 
humming  tribes.  Beneath  his  own  tree,  at  in- 
tervals, each  f  bard  fat  down  with  his  harp. 
They  raifed  the  fong,  and  touched  the  ftring  : 
each  to  the  chief  he  loved.  Before  a  burning 
oak  Sul-malia  touched,  at  times,  the  harp.  She 
touched  the  harp,  and  heard,  between,  the 
breezes  in  her  hair.  In  darknefs  near,  lay  the 
king  of  Atha,  beneath  an  aged  tree.  The  beam 
of  the  oak  was  turned  from  liim  j  he  faw  the 
F  4  maid, 

*  f  Not  only  the  kings,  but  every  petty  chief  had  anciently 
their  bards  attendinj;  them  in  the  field ;  and  thofe  hards,  in 
proportion  to  the  power  of  the  chiefs,  who  retained  them,  had 
a  number  of  inferior  bards  in  their  train.  Upon  folemn  occa- 
iions,  all  the  bards,  in  the  army,  would  join  in  one  chorus  j 
cither  when  they  celebrated  their  victories,  or  lamented  the 
death  of  a  perfon,  worthy  and  renowned,  flain  in  the  war. 
The  words  were  of  the  compofition  of  the  arch-bard,  retained 
by  the  king  himfelf,  vi'ho  generally  attained  to  that  high  office 
on  account  of  his  fuperior  genius  for  poetry.  As  the  perfons 
of  the  bards  were  fucred,  and  the  emoluments  of  their  office 
conCderable,  the  order,  in  fucccedings  times,  became  very 
numerous  and  infolent.  It  would  appear,  that,  after  the  in- 
troduction of  Chriflianity,  fome  ferved  ii)  the  double  capacity 
of  bards  and  clergymen.  It  was,  from  this  circumflance,  that 
they  had  the  name  of  Chle-e,  which  is,  probably,  derived  from 
the  Latin  Clcricus.  I'he  Chlcre,  be  their  name  derived  froni 
what  it  will,  became,  at  laft,  a  public  nuifance  ;  for,  taking- 
advantage  of  their  facred  character,  they  went  about,  in  great 
bodies,  and  lived,  at  difcretion,  in  the  houfes  of  the  chiefs  ; 
till  another  party,  of  the  fame  order,  drove  them  away  by 
mere  dint  of  fatire.  Some  of  the-  indelicate  difputes  of  thefe 
worthy  poetical  combatants  are  handed  down,  by  tradition, 
and  fhew  how  much  the  bards,  at  laft,  abufed  the  privileges, 
uhich  the  admiration  of  their  countrymen  had  conferred  on 
the  order.  It  was  this  infolent  behaviour  that  induced  the 
chiefs  to  retrench  their  number,  and  to  take  away  thofe  privi- 
leges which  they  were  no  longer  worthy  to  enjoy.  Their  indo- 
lence, and  difpofition  to  lampoon,  cxtinguilhtd  all  the  poeti- 
cal fervour,  wliich  diftinguiflied  their  predecelTorSj  and  makes 
us  the  leis  reg^^t  the  extindiou  of  the  order. 
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maid,  but  \ras  not  feen.  His  foul  poured  forth, 
in  fecret,  Avhen  hej)eheld  her  fearful  eye.  "  But 
battle  is  before  thee,  fon  of  Borbar-duthul." 

Amid  ft  the  harp,  at  intervals,  fhe  liftened 
whether  the  warrior  flept.  Her  foul  was  up ; 
fhe  longed,  in  fecret,  to  pour  her  own  fad  fong. 
The  field  is  flient.  On  their  wings,  the  blafts  of 
night  retire.  The  bards  had  ceafed  ;  and  me- 
teors came,  red-winding  with  their  ghofts.  The 
Iky  drew  dark  :  the  form.s  of  the  dead  were 
blended  with  the  clouds.  But  heedlefs  bends  the 
daughter  of  Conmor,  over  the  decaying  flame. 
Thou  wert  alone  in  her  foul,  car-borne  chief  of 
Atha.  She  raifed  the  voice  of  the  fong,  and 
touched  the  harp  between. 

<«  Clun-galo  *  came  -,  fhe  miiTed  the  maid. 
Where  art  thou  beam  of  light  ?  Hunters,  from 
the  moiTy  rock,  faw  ye  the  blue-eyed  fair  ?  Are 
her  fteps  on  grafly  Lumon  j  near  the  bed  of 
roes  ?  Ah  me  !  I  behold  her  bow  in  the  hall. 
Where  art  thou,  beam  of  light  ?" 

<'  Ceafe  f,  love  of  Conmor,  ceafe  ;  I  hear  thee 
not  on  the  ridgy  heath.  My  eye  is  turned  to 
rhe  king,  whofe  path  is  terrible  in  war.  He  for 
whom  my  foul  is  up,  in  the  feafon  of  my  reft. 
Deep-bofomcd  in  war  he  ftands,  he  beholds  me 
not  from  his  cloud.  Why,  iun  of  Sul-malla, 
doft  then  not  look  forth  ?  I  dwell  in  darknefs 
here  ;  wide  over  me  flies  the  fliadowy  mifl:.  Filled 
with  dew  are  my  locks :  look  thou  from  thy  cloud, 
O  fun  of  Sul-malla's  foul  !"******* 

^^  Clun-galo,  the  wife  of  Conmor,  king  of  Inis-huna,  and 
iln;  mother  of  Sul-malb,  She  is  here  reprefentcd,  as  milling 
her  (laiightrr,  after  flie  liad  fled  with  Cathmor. 

f  Sid-malla  replies  to  the  fuppofcd  queftions  of  her  mother. 
Towards  the  middle  of  this  paragraph  flie  calls  Cathmor  f/.e 
fun  of  herfoiily  and  continues  the  metaphor  throughout.  This 
hooic  ends,  we  may  fuppofe,  ahout  the  middle  of  tht  third 
iiight,  from  the  opening  of  the  poem. 
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ARGUMENT    to  Book  VII, 

This  book  begins  about  the  middle  of  the  third  night  frora 
the  opening  of  the  poem.  The  poet  defcribes  a  kind  of 
mift,  which  rofe,  by  night,  from  the  lake  of  Lego,  and 
•was  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  fouls  of  the  dead,  during  the 
interval  between  their  deceafe  and  the  funeral  fong.  The 
appearance  of  the  ghoft  of  Fillan  above  the  cave  where  his 
body  lay.  His  voice  comes  to  Fingal,  on  the  rock  of  Cor- 
mul.  The  king  ftrikes  the  Ihield  of  Trenmor,  which  was 
an  infallible  fign  of  his  appearing  in  arms  himfelf.  The  ex- 
traordinary efFedl  of  the  found  of  the  fhield.  Sul-malla, 
ftarting  from  fleep,  awakes  Cathmor.  Their  affc6ling  dif- 
courfe.  She  infifts  with  him  to  fue  for  peace  :  he  rcfolves 
to  continue  the  war.  He  directs  her  to  retire  to  the  neigh- 
bouring valley  of  Lona,  which  was  the  refidence  of  an  old 
Druid,  until  the  battle  of  the  next  day  fhould  be  over.  He 
awakes  his  array  with  the  found  of  his  fhield.  The  fhield 
defcribed.  Fonar,  the  bard,  at  the  defirc  of  Cathm  or,  re- 
lates the  firfl  fettlement  of  the  Fir^bolg  in  Ireland,  under 
their  leader  Larthon.  Morning  comes.  Sul-malla  retires 
to  the  valley  of  Lona.    A  Lyric  fong  concludes  the  book. 
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Jr  ROM  the  wood-fklrted  waters  of  Lego,  af- 
cend,  at  times,  grey-bofomed  mifts  j  when  the 
gates  of  the  weft  are  clofed,  on  the  fun's  eagle- 
eye.  Wide,  over  Lara's  ftreara,  is  poured  the 
vapour  dark  and  deep  :  the  moon,  like  a  dim 
lliield,  is  fwimming  ihro'  its  folds,.  With  this, 
clothe  the  fpirits  of  old  their  fudden  geftures  on 
the  wind,  when  they  ftride,  from  blaft  to  blaft^. 
along  the  duflcy  night.  Often,  blended  with  the 
gale,  to  fome  warrior's  grave  *,  they  roll  the 
mift,  a  grey  dwelUng  to  his  ghoft  until  the  fongs 
arife. 

A  found:  came  from  the  defart  -,  it  was  Conar, 
king  of  Inis-fail.  He  poured  his  mift  on  the 
grave  of  Fillan,,  at  blue-winding  Lubar.     Dark 

and 

*  As  the  mift,  which  rofe  from  the  lake  of  Lego,occafion- 
cd  difeafes  and  death,  the  bards  feigned  that  it  was  the  refi- 
deiice  of  the  ghofts  of  the  deceafed,  during  the  interval  be- 
tween their  death,  and  the  pronouncing  of  the  funeral  elegy 
over  their  tombs  ;  for  it  was  not  allowable,  without  that  cere- 
mony was  performed,  for  the  fpirits  of  the  dead  to  mix  with 
ths'ir  dnictHors,  i/i  t/jeir  airy  lails.  It  was  the  bufmefs  of  the 
fpirit  of  the  neareft  relation  to  the  deceafed,  to  take  the  mift 
of  Lego,  and  pour  it  over  the  grave.  We  find  here  Conar,  the 
fon  of  Trenmor,  the  firft  king  of  Ireland,  performing  this  of- 
fice for  Fillan,  as  it  was  in  the  Cawfc   of  the  family  of  CwMJ 

ih^t  i]i»i  hero  wa»  killed. 
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i'.nd  mournful  f.it  the  ghoil,  m  his  grey  ridge  of 
fuioak.  The  bbft,  at  times,  rolled  him  toge- 
ther :  but  the  form  returned  again.  It  returned 
with  bending  eyes,  and  dark  winding  of  locks  of 
mlft. 

It  was  *  dark.  The  flceping  hoft  were  ftill, 
in  the  flcirts  of  night.  The  flame  decayed,  on 
the  hill  of  Fingal  •,  the  king  lay  lonely  on  his 
iliield.  His  eyes  were  half-cloied  in  fleep  ;  the 
\  oice  of  Fillan  came.  ''  Sleeps  the  hufband  of 
Clatho  ?  Dwells  the  father  of  the  fallen  in  reft  ? 
Am  I  forgot  in  tlie  folds  of  darknefs  j  lonely  in 
the  ieafon  of  night  ?' 

'«  ^Vhy  dofl:  thou  mix,"  faid  the  king,  "  with 
the  dreams  of  thy  father  ?  Can  I  forget  thee,  my 
fon,  or  thy  path  of  fire  in  the  iield  ?  Not  fucli 
come  the  deeds  of  the  valiant  on  the  foul  of  Fin- 
gal. They  are  not  there  a  beam  of  lightning, 
which  is  feen,  and  is  then  no  more.  I  remem- 
ber thee,  O  Fillan  i  and  my  wrath  begins  to  rife.'^ 

The  king  took  his  deathful  fpear,  and  ftruck 
the  deeply-founding  fliield  :  his  fliield  that  hung 
}iigh  in  night,  the  diimal  fign  of  war  !  Ghofls 
lied  on  every  lide,  and  rolled  their  gathered  forms 
on  the  wind.  Thrice  from  the  winding  vale 
arofe  the  voice  of  deaths.  The  harps  *  of  ths 
bards,  untouched,  found  mournful  over  the  hill. 

He 

*  The  following-  is  the  finoailar  fentiment  of  a  frigid  barcL 

•'  More  plcaiing  to  me  is  the  night  of  Cona,  dark-ltrcam- 

in<r  from  Ofliaii's  harp  ;   more    pleafant  it    is  to  me,  than  a 

white-bofomed  dweller  between  my  arms;  than  a  fair-handed 

daughter  of  heroes,  in  the  hour  of  reft." 

l^hough  tradition  is  not  very  fatisfadory  concerning  the 
hiftoryofthis  poet,  it  has  taken  care  to  inform  us,  that  he  was 
ivrv  olJ  when  he  wrote  the  diftich,  a  circumUancc  which  we 
tnight  have  fuppofed,  without  the  aid  of  tradition. 

■\  It  was  the  opinion  of  ancient  times,  that,  on  the  night 
precc'Jine  the  death  of  a  perfon  worthy  and  renowned,  the 

harps 
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He  ftruck  again  the  fliield  ;  battles  rofe  in  the 
dreams  of  his  hoft.  The  wide-tumbling  ftrife  is 
gleaming  over  their  fouls.  Blue-fliielded  kings 
defcend  to  war.  Backward-looking  armies  fly  ; 
and  mighty  deeds  are  half-hid,  in  the  bright 
gleams  of  fteel. 

But  when  the  third  found  arofe,  deer  ftarted 
from  the  clefts  of  their  rocks.  The  fcreams  of 
foAvl  are  heard,  in  the  defart,  as  each  flew, 
frighted  o^n  his  blaft.  The  fons  of  Selma  half- 
rofe,  and  half-aflluned  their  fpears.  But  fllence 
rolled  back  on  the  hofl: :  they  knew  the  fhield  of 
the  king.  Sleep  returned  to  their  eyes  5  the 
field  was  dark  and  fl-ill. 

No  fleep  was  thine  in  darknefs,  blue-eyed 
daughter  of  Conmor  !  Sul-malla  heard  the  dread- 
ful Ihield,  and  rofe,  amid  the  night.  Her  fteps 
are  towards  the  king  of  Atha.  "  Can  danger 
fliake  his  daring  foul  !"  In  doubt,  flie  fi:ands, 
with  bending  eyes.  Heaven  burns  with  all  its 
{lars. 

Again  the  fliield  refounds  !  She  ruflied.  She 
ftopt.  Her  voice  half-rofe.  It  failed.  She  faw 
him,  amidfl;  his  arms,  that  gleamed  to  heaven's 
Are.  She  faw  him  dim  in  his  locks,  that  rofe  to 
nightly  wind.  Away,  for  fear  fhe  turned  her 
fteps.     «  Why  flioulci  the  king  of  Erin  awake  ? 

Thou 


harps  of  thofe  bards,  who  were  retained  by  his  family,  emit- 
ted melancholy  founds.  This  was  attributed  to  the  light  touch 
of  ghojls  ;  who  were  fuppofed  to  have  a  fore-knowledge  of 
events.  The  fame  opinion  prevailed  long  in  the  north,  and 
the  particular  found  was  called,  the  ivarning  'voice  of  the  dead. 
The  voice  of  death,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  fentence,  was 
of  a  different  kind  Each  perfon  was  fuppofed  to  have  an 
attendant  fpirit,  who  affumed  his  form  and  voice,  on  the 
night  preceding  his  death,  and  appeared,  to  fome,  in  the  atti- 
tude, in  v.'hich  the  perfon  was  to  die.  The  voices  of 
DEATH  were  the  foreboding  ftirieks  of  thofe  fpirits. 
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Thou  art  not  a  dream  to  his  reft,  daughter  ox 
Inis-huna." 

More  dreadful  rings  the  fliield.  Sul-maila 
ftarts.  Her  hehnet  falls.  Loud  echoes  Lubar's 
rock,  as  over  it  rolls  the  fteeL  Burfting  from 
the  dreams  of  night,  Cathmor  half-rofe,  beneath 
his  tree.  He  faw  the  form  of  the  maid,  above 
him,  on  the  rock.  A  red  ftar,  with  twinkling 
beam,  looked  thro'  her  floating  hair. 

*«  Who  comes  tliro'  night  to  Cachmor,  in  the 
feafon  of  his  dreams  ?  Bring'ft  thou  aught  of 
war  ?  Who  art  thou,  fon  of  night  ?  Stand'fb 
thou  before  me,  a  form  of  the  times  of  old  ?  A 
voice  from  the  fold  of  a  cloud,  to  warn  me  of  the 
danger  of  Erin  ?" 

"  Nor  lonely  fcout  am  I,  nor  voice  from  fold- 
ed cloud,"  Ihe  faid ;  "  but  I  warn  thee  of  the 
danger  of  Erin.  Doft  thou  hear  that  found  I 
It  is  not  the  feeble,  king  of  Atha,  that  rolls  his 
iigns  on  night." 

"  Let  the  warrior  roll  his  iigns,"  he  replied  y 
«'  to  Cathmor  they  are  the  founds  of  harps.  My 
joy  is  great,  voice  of  night,  and  burns  over  all 
my  thoughts.  This  is  the  mufic  of  kings,  on 
lonely  liills,  by  night  -,  when  they  light  their 
daring  fouls,  the  fons  of  mighty  deeds  !  The 
feeble  dwell  alone,  in  the  valley  of  the  breeze  ; 
where  mifts  lift  their  morning  fkirts,  from  the 
blue  winding  ftreams." 

«  Not  feeble,  king  of  men,  were  they,  the 
fathers  of  my  race.  They  dwelt  in  the  folds  of 
battle,  in  their  diftant  lands.  Yet  delights  not 
my  foul,   in  the  figns  of  death  !    He  *,  who 

never 

*  Fingal  is  faid  to  have  never  been  overcome  in  battle. 
From  this  proceeded  that  title  of  honour  which  is  always  be- 
llowed on  him  in  tradition,  fi'in^al  na  buai\  Fincal  of  vic« 

TORIES' 
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never  yields,  comes  forth  :  O  fend  the  bard  of 
peace  !'* 

Like  a  dropping  rock,  in  the  defart,  flood 
Cathmor  in  his  tears.  Her  voice  came,  a  breeze, 
on  his  foul,  and  waked  the  memory  of  her  land  ; 
where  fhe  dwelt  by  her  peaceful  ftreams,  before 
he  came  to  the  war  of  Conmor. 

"  Daughter  of  ftrangers,"  he  faid  (fhe  trem* 
bhng  turned  awayj,  "  long  have  I  marked  thee 
in  thy  fteel,  young  fpine  of  Inis-huna.  But  my 
foul,  I  faid  is  folded  in  a  florm.  Why  fhould 
that  beam  arife,  till  my  fteps  return  in  peace  ? 
Have  I  been  pale  in  thy  prefence,  as  thou  bidft 
me  to  fear  the  king  ?  The  time  of  danger,  O 
maid,  is  the  feafon  of  my  foul  -,  for  then  it  fwells, 
a  mighty  ftream,  and  rolls  me  on  the  foe." 

«'  Beneath  the  mofs-covered  rock  of  Lona, 
near  his  own  loud  ftream  ;  grey  in  his  locks  of 
age,  dwells  Clonmal  *  king  of  harps.  Above 
him  is  his  echoing  tree,  and  the  dun  bounding 
of  roes.  The  noife  of  our  ftrife  reaches  his  ear, 
as  he  bends  in  the  thoughts  of  years.  There  let 
thy  reft  be,  Sul-malla,  until  our  battle  ceafe. 
Until  I  return,  in  my  arms,  from  the  ikirts  of 
the  evening  mift,  that  rifes,  on  Lona,  round  the 
dwelling  of  my  love.'* 

A  light 

TORIES.  In  a  poem  juft  now  in  my  hands,  which  celebrates 
fome  of  the  great  adions  of  Arthur  the  famous  Britifh  hero, 
that  appellation  is  often  beflowed  on  him.  The  poem,  from 
the  phrafeolcgy,  appears  to  be  ancient  ;  and  is,  perhaps,  tho' 
that  is  not  mentioned,  a  tranflation  from  the  Wellh  lan- 
guage. 

*  Clzon-razl,  croo^-ed-eye-l/rotv.  From  the  retired  life  of  this 
perfon,  is  infinuated,  that  he  was  of  the  order  of  the  Druids  ; 
which  fuppofition  is  not,  at  all,  invalidated  by  the  appella 
tion  o'iking  of  harps,  here  bellowed  on  him  ;  for  all  agree  that 
the  bartU  were  ojf  the  fluniber  of  the  Druids  originally. 
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A  liglit  fell  on  the  foul  of  the  maid ;  it  rof(? 
kindled  before  the  king.  She  turned  her  face  to 
Cathmor,  from  amidft  her  waving  locks.  "Sooner 
fliall  the  eagle  of  heaven  be  torn,  from  the  ftream 
of  his  roaring  wind,  v.^ien  he  fees  the  dun  prey, 
before  him,  the  young  fons  of  the  bounding  roe, 
than  thou,  'O  Cathmor,  be  turned  from  the 
ftrife  of  renown.  Soon  may  I  fee  thee,  warrior, 
from  the  Ikirts  of  tlie  evening  mift,  when  it  is 
rolled  around  me,  on  Lona  of  the  ftreams. 
While  yet  thou  art  diftant  far,  ffcrike,  Cathmor, 
ftrike  the  fliield,  that  joy  may  return  to  m.y 
darkened  foul,  as  I  lean  on  the  mofTy  rock.  But 
if  thou  fliouldft  fall,  I  am  in  the  land  of  ftran.. 
gers ;  O  fend  thy  voice,  from  thy  cloud,  to  the 
maid  of  Inis-huna  !" 

•  «  Young  branch  of  green-headed  I^umon, . 
•why  doil  thou  fliake  in  the  florm  r  Often  has 
Cathmor  returned,  from  darkly-rolling  wars. 
The  darts  of  death  are  but  hail  to  me ;  they 
have  often  rattled  along  my  fhield.  I  liave  rifeii 
brightened  from  battle,  like  a  meteor  from  a 
ftormy  cloud.  Return  not,  fair  beam,  from  thy 
vale,  when  the  roar  of  battle  grows.  Then  might 
the  foe  efcape,  as  from  my  fathers  of  old. 

"  They  told  to  Son-mor  *,  of  Clunar  f ,  who 
was  llain  by  Cormac  in  fight.  Three  days  dark- 
ened Son-mor,  over  his  brother's  fall.  His 
fpoufe  beheld  the  filent  king,  and  forefaw  his 
fteps  to  war.  She  prepared  the  bow,  in  fecret, 
to  attend  her  blue-lliielded  hero.     To  her  dwelt 

darknefs, 

*  Son-mor,  tall  handfome  man.  He  was  the  father  of  Bor- 
bar-duthul,  chief  of  Atha,  and  grandfather  to  Cathmor  him- 
felf. 

f  Cluan-er,  man  of  the  field.  This  chief  was  killed  in  bat- 
tle by  Cormac  Mac-Conar,  king  of  Ireland,  the  father  of  Rce- 
crana,  the  firft  wife  of  Fingal.  The  ftory  is  alluded  to  ip. 
fomc  ancient  poems. 
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darknefs,  at  Atha,  when  he  was  not  there. 
From  their  hundred  ftreams,  by  night,  poured 
down  the  Tons  of  Alnecma.  They  had  heard  the 
lliield  of  the  king,  and  their  rage  arofe.  In 
clanging  arms,  they  moved  along,  towards  Ulhn 
of  the  groves.  Son-mor  ftruck  his  Ihield,  at 
times,  the  leader  of  the  war. 

"  Far  behind  followed  Sul-allin  *,  over  the 
ftreamy  hills.  She  was  a  light  on  the  mountain, 
when  they  crofled  the  vale  below.  Ker  fteps 
were  ftately  on  the  vale,  when  they  rofe  on  the 
molTy  liill.  She  feared  to  approach  the  king, 
who  left  her  in  echoing  Atha.  But  when  the 
roar  of  battle  rofe  ;  when  hoft  was  rolled  on 
hoft  ;  when  Son-mor  burnt,  hke  the  fire  of  hea- 
ven in  clouds,  with  her  fpreading  hair  came 
Sul-allin ;  for  fhe  trembled  for  her  king.  He 
ftopt  the  rufliing  ftrife  to  fave  the  love  of  heroes. 
The  foe  fled  by  night ;  Clunar  liept  without  his 
blood-,  the  blood  which  ought  to  be  poured 
upon  the  warrior's  tomb. 

"  Nor  rofe  the  rage  of  Son-mor,  but  his  days 
were  fdent  and  dark.  Sul-allin  wandered,  by 
her  grey  ftreams,  with  her  tearful  eyes.  Often 
did  Ihe  look,  on  the  hero,  when  he  was  folded 
in  his  thoughts.  But  flie  Ihrunk  from  his  eyes, 
and  turned  her  lone  fteps  away.  Battles  rofe, 
like  a  tempeft,  and  drove  the  mill  from  his 
foul.  He  beheld,  with  joy,  her  fo^ps  in  the 
hall,  and  the  white  riling  of  her  hands  on  the 
harp." 

f  In  his  arms  fiirode  the  chief  of  A.tha,  to  where 
his  fliield  hmig,  high,  in  night :  high  on  a  mofly 

bough, 

*  Suil-alluin,  hsautlful ;  the  wife  of  Son-mor. 
t  To  avoid  multiplying   notes,  I  fnall  give  here  the  fignifi- 
cation  of  the  namc^  of  the  flaf?,  enj^raved  on  the  Iliicld.  Cean- 

mathonj 
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bough,  over  Lubar's  ftreamy  roar.     Seven  bofles 
rofe  on  the  fliield  •,  the  feven  voices  of  the  king, 
which  his  warriors  received,  from  the  wind,  and  ^ 
marked  over  all  their  tribes. 

On  each  bofs  is  placed  a  ftar  of  night  •,  Can- 
mathon  with  beams  unfhorn  ;  Col-clerna  riling 
from  a  cloud :  Uloicho  robed  in  mift  ;  and  the 
foft  beam  of  Cathlin  glittering  on  a  rock. 
Smiling,  on  its  own  blue  wave,  Reldurath 
half-finks  its  weftern  light.  The  red  eye  of  Ber- 
thin  looks,  thro'  a  grove,  on  the  hunter,  as  he 
returns,  by  night,  with  the  fpoils  of  the  bound- 
ing roe.  Wide,  in  the  mill,  arofe  the  cloud- 
lels  beams  of  Ton-thena,  that  ftar  which  looked j 
by  night,  on  the  courfc  of  the  fea  toiled  Lar- 
thon  :  Larthon,  the  ^  lirft  of  Bolga's  race,  who 
travelled  on  the  winds  *.  White-bofomed  fpread 
the  fails  of  the  king,  towards  ftreamy  Inis-fail  ,- 
dun  night  was  rolled  before  him,  with  its  fkirts 
of  mift..  Unconftant  blew  the  winds,  and  rolled 
him  from  wave  to  wave.  Then  rofe  the  fiery- 
haired  Ton-thena,  andfmiled.  from  her  parted, 
cloud.  Larthon  f  blefled, the  well-known  beam, 
as  it  fiiint-gleamed  on  the  deep.. 

Beneath 


mathon,  bead  of  the  hear.  Col-derna,  Jlani  ami  fiarp  beam, 
Ul-oicho,  ruhr  of  night.  Cathlin,  baam  of  the  ivavc.  Rcul- 
A\ir?ith,  far  of  tlje  tivilight.  Berthin, /re'  of  the  hill.  Ton- 
theiia,  >y:eteor  of  the  leaves.  Thefe  etymologies,  excepting 
that  of  Ceanmathon,  are  pretty  exad.  Of  it  I  am  not  fo 
certain  ;  for  it  is  not  very  pi-ohiible,  that  the  Firbi^lg  had 
diftinguifhcd  a  conftellation,  fo  very  early  as  the  days  of  Lar- 
thon, i)y  the  name  of  the  bear. 

*   To  travel  on  the  ^vinl^sJ  a  poetical  exprcffion  for  failing. 

f  Larthon  is  compounded  of  Lear,  fea,  and  than,  wave. 
This  name  was  given  to-  the  chief  of  the  fuft  colony  of  the 
Firbolg,who  fettled  in  Ireland,  on  account  of  his  knowledge  in 
navigation.  A  part  of  an  old  poem  is  ftill  extant,  concerning 
thii  iierv.    It  abounds  with  thole  romantic  fables  of  giants 
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Beneatli  the  fpear  of  Cathmor,  rofe  that  voice 
which  awakes  the  bards.  They  came,  dark- 
winding,  from  every  Ude  ;  each  with  the  found 
of  his  harp.  Before  them  rejoiced  the  king,  as 
the  traveller,  in  the  day  of  the  fun  ;  when  he 
hears,  far  rolling  around,  the  murmur  of  mofTy 
ftreams  ;  ftreams  that  burft,  in  the  defart,  from 
the  rock  of  roes. 

"  Why,"  faid  Fonar,  "  hear  we  the  voice  of 
the  king,  in  the  feafon  of  his  rell  ?  Where  the 
dim  forms  of  thy  fathers  bending  in  thy  dreams  ? 
Perhaps  they  ftand  on  that  cloud,  and  v,^ait  for 
Fonar's  fong ;  often  they  come  to  the  fields 
where  their  fons  are  to  lift  the  fpear.  Or  ihall 
our  voice  arife  for  him  who  lifts  the  fpear  no 
more  j  he  that  confumed  the  held,  from  Moma 
of  the  groves  ? 

*<  Not  forgot  is  that  cloud  in  war,  bard 
of  other  times.  High  fhall  his  tomb  rife,  on 
Moi-lena,  the  dwelling  of  renown.     But,  now, 

roll 

r.nd  magicians,  which  diftinguiihed  the  compoations  of  the 
lefs  ancient  bards.  Tlie  defcriptions,  contaiiied  in  it,  are  in- 
genious, and  proportionable  to  thentagnitude  of  the  perfons 
introduced;  but,  bfiug  unnatural,  they  ?i-e  infipid  and  tedi- 
ous. Had  the  bard  kept  within  the  bound;  of  probability,  his 
genius  was  far  from  beino^  contemptible.  The  exordium  of 
his  poem  is  not  dcfcitute  of  merit ;  but  it  is  ihe  only  part  of  it, 
that  I  think  worthy  of  being  prefented  to  the  reader. 

"  Who  firfl  fcnt  the  bUick  fhip,  thro'  ocean,  like  a  whale 
thro'  the  buriling  of  foam  ?  Look,  from  thy  darknefs,  on 
Cronath,  Offian  of  the  harps  of  old  !  Send  thy  light  on  the 
blue-roliing  waters,  that  I  may  behold  the  king.  I  fee  him 
dark  in  his  own  fliell  of  oak  !  fea-tofied  Larthon,  thy  foul  is 
ftrong.  It  is  carelefs  as  the  wind  of  thy  fails ;  as  the  wave 
that  rolls  by  thy  fide.  But  the  fdent  green  ifle  is  before  thee, 
with  its  fons,  who  are  tall  as  woody  Lumon  ;  Lumon  which 
fends  from  its  top,  a  thoufand  ftreams,  white-wandering 
down  its  fides." 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  for  the  credit  of  this  bard,  to  tranflate 
ro  more  of  this  poem,  for  the  continuation  of  his  dcfcription 
?t"  the  Irilh  giants  betrays  his  want  of  judgment. 
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roll  back  my  foul  to  the  times  of  my  fathers  r 
to  the  years  when  Rril:  they  rofe,  on  Inis-huna's 
waves.  Nor  alone  pleafant  to  Cathmor  is  the- 
remembrance  of  wood-covered  Lumon.  Lumon 
of  the  Ib'eams,  the  dwelling  of  wliite-bofomed 
maids. 

"  Lnmon  *  of  the  flreams,  thou  rifeft  on  Fo- 
nar's  foul  !  Thy  fun  is  on  thy  fide,  on  the  rocks 
of  thy  bending  trees.  The  dun  roe  is  feen  from 
thy  furze;  the  deer  hfts  his  branchy  head.;  for 
'he  fees,  at  times,  the  hound,  on  the  half-cover- 
ed heatli.  Slow,  on  the  vale,  are  the  fteps  of 
maids  ;  the  white-armed  daughtei-^  of  the  bow  : 
they  hft  their  blue  eyes  to-  the  hill,  from  amidft 
their  wandering  locks.  Not  there  is  the  ftride 
ofTarthon,  chief  of  Inis-huna.  He  mounts  the 
wave  on  his  own  dark  oak,  in  Cluba's  ridgy  bay. 
That  oak  wlidch  he  cut  from  Lumon,  to  bound 
along  the  fea.  The  maids  turn  their  eyes  away, 
left  the  king  (hould  be  lowly-laid  ;  for  never  had 
they  {czn  a  lliip,  dark  rider  of  the  wave  1 

"  Now  he  dares  to  call  the  winds,  and  to  mix 
with  the  mi  ft  of  ocean.  Blue  Inis-fail  rofe,  in 
fmoak  ;  but  dark-lkirted  night  came  down;  The 
fons  of  Bolga.  feared.  The  iiery  haired  Ton- 
thena  rofe.  Culbin's  bay  received  the  fliip,  in 
the  bofom  of  its  echoing  woods.  There,  iffued 
a  ftream,  from  Duthuma's  horrid  cave  ;  where 
fpirits  gleamed,  at  times,  with  their  half-hniflied 
forms.. 

'*  Larthcn 

*  I.unron  was  a  hill,  in  Inis-huna,  near  the  refidence  of 
Sul-malla.  This  cpiibde  has  an  immediate  connexion  with 
what  is  faid  of  Larchon,  in  the  dofcription  of  Cathniors 
fliield. 
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<«  Dreamc  dcfcended  on  Larthon :  he  faw  {qvqti 
fpirits  of  his  fathers.  He  heard  their  half-form- 
ed words,  and  dimly  beheld  the  times  to  come. 
He  beheld  the  kings  of  Atha,  the  fons  of  future 
days.  They  led  their  lK)fts,  along  the  field, 
like  ridges  of  mift,  which  winds  pour,  in  autumn 
over  Atha  of  the  groves. 

«*  Larthon  raifed  the  hall  of  Samla  *,  to  the 
mufic  of  the  harp.  He  went  forth  to  the  roes  of 
Erin,  to  their  wonted  ftreams.  Nor  did  he  for- 
get green-headed  Lumon  ;  he  often  bounded 
over  his  feas,  to  where  white-handed  Flathal  f 
looked  from  the  hill  of  roes.  Lumon  of  the 
foamy  ftreams,  thou  rifeft  on  Fonar's  foul  !" 

Morning  pours  from  the  eaft.  The  mifty  heads 
of  the  mountains  rife.  Valleys  ihew,  on  every  fide, 
the  grey-winding  of  their  ftreams.  His  hofi 
heard  the  fliield  of  Cathmor  :  at  once  they  rofe 
around  ;  hke  a  crowded  fea,  when  firft  it  feels 
the  wings  of  the  wind.  The  waves  know  not 
whither  to  roll  ;  they  lift  their  troubled  heads. 

Sad  and  flow  retired  Sul-malla  to  Lona  of  the 
ftreams.  She  went  and  often  turned  j  her  blue 
eyes  rolled  in  tears.'  But  when  fhe  cam^e  to  the 
rock,  that  darkly-covered  Lona's  vale,  fhe  look- 
-ed,  from  her  burfting  foul,  on  the  kingj  and 
funk,  at  once,  behind. 

Son  of  Alpin,  ftrike  the  ftring.  Is  there 
aught  of  joy  in  the  harp  ?  Pour  it  then  on  the 
foul  of  OfBan  :  it  is  folded  in  mifl.  I  hear  thee, 
O  bard  !  in  my  nighL  But  ceafe  the  lightly- 
-trembling  found.  The  joy  of  grief  belongs  to 
Oflian,  amidil  his  dark-brown  years. 

UUin, 

*  Samla,  ap()arHlons,  fo  called  from  the  vifion  of  Larthon, 
concerning  his  pofterity. 

t   Flathal,  heamnly^  exquifitely  beautiful,     She  Wa6  tJie  wifc 

«<f  Larthon. 
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Green  thorn  of  the  hillofghofts,  that  fhakeft 
thy  head  to  nightly  winds  !  I  hear  no  found  in 
thee  ;  is  there  no  fpirit's  windy  fkirt  now  ruft- 
ling  in  thy  leaves  ?  Often  are  the  fteps  of  the 
dead,  in  the  dark-eddying  blafts ;  when  the  moon, 
a  dun  ftiield,  from  the  eaft,  is  rolled  along  the 
Iky. 

Ullin,  Carril,  and  Ryno,  voices  of  the  days 
of  old  !  Let  me  hear  you,  while  yet  it  is  dark, 
to  pleafe  and  awake  my  foul.  I  hear  you  not, 
ye  fons  of  fong  ;  in  what  hall  of  the  clouds  is 
your  reft  ?  Do  you  touch  the  fhadowy  harp, 
robed  with  morning  mift,  where  the  ruftling  fun 
comes  forth  from  his  green-headed  waves  ? 
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A  R  G  U  M  E  N  T    to    Book    VI II. 

The  fourth  morning,  from  the  opening  of  the  poem,  cornel 
on.  Fingal,  ftill  continuing  in  the  place,  to  which  he  had 
retired  on  the  preceding  night,  is  feen,  at  intervals,  thro* 
the  mift,  which  covered  the  rock  of  Cormul.  The  dcfcent 
of  the  king  is  dcfcribed.  He  orders  Gaul,  Dcrmid,  and 
Carril  the  bard,  to  go  to  the  valley  of  Cluna,  and  conduCT:, 
from  thence,  to  the  Caledonian  army,  Ferad-artho,  the 
fon  of  Cairbre,  the  only  perfon  remaining  of  the  family  of 
Conar,  the  firft  king  of  Ireland.  The  king  takes  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  and  prepares  for  battle.  Marching  to- 
wards the  enemy,  he  comes  to  the  cave  of  Luhar,  where 
the  body  of  Fillan  lay.  Upon  feeing  his  dog  Bran,  who  lay 
at  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  his  grief  returns.  Cathmor 
arranges  the  Irifh  army  in  order  of  battle.  The  appearance 
of  that  hero.  The  general  conflidt  is  defcribcd.  The  ac- 
tions of  Fingal  and  Cathmor.  A  ftorm.  The  total  rout  of 
the  Firbolg.  The  two  kings  engage,  in  a  column  of  mift, 
on  the  banks  of  Lubar.  Their  attitude  and  conference  af- 
ter the  combat.  The  death  of  Cathmor.  Fingal  rcCgns 
the/pear  of  Treiimor  to  Offian.  The  ceremonies  obferved 
on  that  occafion.  The  fpirit  of  Cathmor,  in  the  mean 
time,  appears  to  Sul-malla,  in  the  valley  of  Lena.  Her 
forrow.  Evening  comes  on.  A  feaft  is  prepared.  The 
coming  of  Ferad-artho  is  announced  by  the  fongs  of  aa 
hundred  bards.  The  poem  dofes  with  a  fpeechof  Fingal, 
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jHl  S  when  the  wintry  winds  have  feized  the 
waves  of  the  mountain-lake,  have  feized  them, 
in  ftormy  night,  and  cloathed  them  over  with 
ice  *,  white,  to  the  hunter's  early  eye,  the  bil- 
lows ftill  feem  to  roll.  He  turns  his  ear  to  the 
found  of  each  unequal  ridge.  But  each  is  fdent, 
gleaming,  ftrewn  with  boughs  and  tufts  of  grafs, 
which  fliake  and  whiftle  to  the  wind,  over  their 
gi'ey  feats  of  froft.  So  filent  fhone  to  the  morn- 
ing the  ridges  of  Morven's  hoft,  as  each  warrior 
looked  up  from  his  helmet  towards  the  hill  of  tlie 
king ;  the  cloud-covered  hill  of  Fingal,  where 
he  ftrode,  in  the  folds  of  mift.  At  times  is  the 
hero  feen,  greatly  dim  in  all  his  arms.  From 
thought  to  thought  rolled  the  war,  along  his 
mighty  foul. 

Now  is  the  coming  forth  of  the  king.  Firft 
appeared  the  fword  of  Luno  ;  the  fpear  half  iiTu- 
ing  from  a  cloud,  the  fhield  ftill  dim  in  mifb. 
But  when  the  ftride  of  the  king  came  abroad, 
with  all  his  grey,  dewy  locks  in  the  wind  ;  then 
rofe  the  fhouts  of  his  hoft  over  every  moving  tribe. 

Vol.  II.  G  They 
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They  gathered,  gleaming,  round,  with  all  their 
echoing  iliieids.  So  rife  the  green  feas  round  a 
fpirit,  that  comes  down  from  the  fqually  wind. 
The  traveller  hears  the  found  afar,  and  lifts  his 
head  over  the  rock.  He  looks  on  the  troubled 
bay,  and  thinks  he  dimly  fees  the  form.  The 
waves  Iport,  unwieldy,  round,  with  all  their 
backs  of  foarn. 

Far-difhant^  ftood  the  fon  of  Morni,  -Duttino's 
race,  and  Cona's  bard.  We  ftood  far-diftant ; 
each  beneath  his  tree.  We  fhunned  the  eyes  of 
-the  king  •,  we  h<v\  not  conquered  in  the  field, 
A  little  ftieam  rolled  at  my  feet  :  i  touched  its 
light  wave,  Avith  my  fpear.  I  touched  it  with  my 
fpear;  nor  there  was  the  foul  of  Offian.  It  dark- 
ly rcfe,  from  thought  to  tliought,  and  fent  abroad 
the  figh. 

"  Son  of  Morni,"  faid  the  king,  "  Dermid, 
hunter  of  roes !  why  are  ye  dark,  like  two  rocks, 
each  with  its  trickling  waters  ?  No  wrath  gathers 
on  Fin  gal's  foul,  againft  the  chiefs  of  men.  Ye 
are  my  ftrength  in  .battle  ;  the  kindling  of  my  joy 
hi  peace.  My  early  voice  lias  been  a  pleafant  gale 
to  your  ears,  when  Fillan  prepared  the  bow.  The 
fon  of  Fingal  is  not  here,  nor  yet  the  chace  of  the 
bounding  roes.  But  yrhy  fliould  the  breakers  of 
fhields  ftimd,   darkened,  far  away  ?" 

Tall  they  ftrode  towards  the  king  ;  they  faw 
him  turned  to  Mora's  wind.  His  tears  came 
down,  for  his  blue-eyed  fon,  who  flept  in  the 
xave  of  ftrcams.  But  he  brightened  before  them, 
arid  fpoke  to  the  broad-iliielded  kings. 

"  Crommal,  with  woody  rocks,  and  mifty  top, 
the  field  of  winds,  pours  forth,  to  the  fight,  blue 
Lubar's  ftreamy  roar.  Behind  it  rolls  clear-wind- 
ing Lavath,  in  the  ftill  vale  of  deer.  A  cave  is 
tlark  in  a  rock  ;    above  it  ftrong-winged  eagles 

dwell  > 
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dwell ;  broad-headed  oaks,  before  it,  found  In 
Ckina's  wind.  Within,  in  his  locks  of  youth,  is 
Ferad-artho  *,  blue-eyed  king,  the  fon  of  broad- 
fliielded  Cairbar,  from  Ullin  of  the  roes.  He 
liftens  to  tlie  voice  of  Condan,  as,  grey,  he 
bends  in  feeble  light.  He  liftens,  for  his  foes 
dwell  in  the  echoing  halls  of  Temora.  He 
comes,  at  times,  abroad,  in  the  fkirts  of  mift,  to 
pierce  the  bounding  roes.  When  the  fun  looks 
On  the  field,  nor  by  the  rock,  nor  ftream,  is  he  t 
He  fliuns  the  race 'of  Bolga,  As^ho  dwell  in  his  fa- 
ther's hall.  Tell  him,  that  Fingal  lifts  the  fpear 
and  that  his  foes,  perhaps,  may  fail." 

G  2  «  Lift 

*  Ferad-artho  was  the  fon  of  Cairbar  Mac-Cormac  king  of. 
Ii-eland.  He  was  the  only  one  remaining  of  the  race  of  Conar, 
the  fon  of  Trenmor,  the  firft  Irifh  monarch,  according  to 
Oflian.  In  order  to  make  this  pafTage  thoroughly  iinderllood, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  recapitulate  fome  part  of  what  has 
beenfaid  in  preceding  notes.  Upon  the  death  of  Conar  the 
fon  of  Trenmor,  his  fonCormac  fuccceded  on  the  Iriih  throne. 
Cormac  reigned  long.  His  children  were,  Cairbar,  who  fuc- 
cetded  him,  and  Ros-crana,  the  firft  wife  of  Fingal.  Cairbar, 
long  before  the  death  ef  his  father  Cormac,  had  taken  to  wife 
Bos-gala,  the  daughter  of  Colgar,  one  of  the  mofl  powerful 
chiefs  in  Connaught,  and  had,  by  her,  Artho,  afterwards 
king  of  Ireland.  Soon  after  Artho  arrived  at  man's  eftate, 
his  mother  Bos-ga!a  died,  and  Cairbar  married  Bel-tanno 
the  daughter  of  Conachar  of  Ullin,  who  brought  him  a  fon, 
whom  he  called  Ferad-artho,  i.  e.  a  man  In  tbd  place  of  Artho. 
The  occafion  of  the  name  was  this  :  Artho,  when  his  brother 
was  born,  was  abfent,  on  an  expedition,  in  the  fouth  of  Ire- 
land. A  falfe  report  was  brought  to  his  fatf.er,  that  he  was 
-killed.  Cairbar,  to  ule  the  words  of  a  poem  on  the  fubje^51■, 
darkened  for  his  fu'rr-haired foil.  He  turned  to  the  young  beam  of 
light,  the  fon  of  Baltatmo  of  Conachar.  Thou  f:!alt  be  Fured-artho^ 
befjid,  af.re  Lfore  thy  race.  Cairbar,  foon  after  died,  nor  did 
Artho  long  furvive  him.  Artho  was  fucceeded,  in  the  Irifii 
throne,  by  his  fon  Cormac,  who,  in  his  minority,  was  mur- 
dered by  Cairbar,  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul.  Ftrad-artho, 
fays  tradition,  was  very  young,  when  the  expedition  of  Fingal 
to  fcttk  him  on  the  throne  of  IrsJund,  ta^eiied.    During  the 

t>ort 
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«  Lift  up,  O  Gaul,  the  fliield  before  him. 
Stretch,  Dermic!^  Temora's  fpear.  Be  thy  voice 
in  his  ear,  O  Carril,  with  the  deeds  of  his  fa- 
thers. Lead  hun  to  green  Moi-lena,  to  the  dufky 
field  of  ghofts  ;  for  there,  I  fall  forward,  in  bat- 
tle, in  the  folds  of  war.  Before  dun  night  de- 
fcends,  coaie  -to  high  Dunmora's  top.  Look, 
from  the  grey  ficirts  of  mift,  on  Lena  of  the 
flreams.  If  there  my  ftandard  Ihall  float  on 
wind,  over  Lubar's  gleaming  ftream,  then  has 
not  Fingal  failed  in  the  laft  of  his  fields." 

Such  were  his  words  ;  nor  aught  replied  the 
filerit,  ftriding  kings.  They  looked  fide-long,  on 
Erin's  hoft,  and  darkened,  as  they  went.  Never 
before  had  they  left  the  king,  in  the  midfl  of 
the  ftormy  field.  Behind  them,  touching  at 
times  his  harp,  ithe  grey-haired  Carril  moved. 
He  forefaw  the  fall  of  the  people,  and  mournful 
•was  the  found  !  It  was  like  a  breeze  that  comes, 
by  fits,  over  Lego's  reedy  lake  *,  when  fleep  half- 
defcends  on  the  huntcrj  within  his  mofly  cave. 

«  Why 

fnort  reign  of  young  Cormac,  Ferad-artho  lived  at  the  roy^ 
refidence  of  Temora.  Upon  the  murder  of  the  king,  Condan, 
the  bard,  conveyed  Ferad-artho,  privately,  to  the  cave  of 
Cluna,  behind  the  mountain  Crommal,  in  Ulfter,  where  they 
both  lived  concealed,  during  the  ufurpation  of  the  family  of 
Atha.  A  late  bard  has  delivered  the  whole  hillory,  in  a  poem 
,jufl  now  in  my  poflcffion.  It  has  little  merit,  if  we  except 
the  fcene  between  Ferad-artho,  and  the  meffengers  of  Fingal, 
upon  their  arrival,  in  the  valley  of  Cluna.  After  hearing  of 
the  great  actions  of  Fingal,  the  young  prince  propofes  the  fol- 
lowing quellions  concerning  him,  to  Gaul  and  Dermid  :  "  Is 
the  king  tall  as  the  rock  of  my  cave  ?  Is  his  fpear  a  fir  of 
Cluna  ?  Is  he  a  rough-winged  blaft,  on  the  mountain,  which 
takes  the  green  oak  by  the  head,  and  tears  it  from  its  hill  ? 
(ilitters  Lubar  within  his  ftride,  when  he  fends  his  {lately 
fteps  along.  Nor  is  he  tall,  faid  Gaul,  as  that  rock  :  nor 
<;;litter  ft  reams  within  his  ftridcs,  but  his  fovil  is  a  mighty 
■^ood,  like  the  flrcngth  of  Ullin'sieas." 
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«  Why  bends  the  bard  of  Com,"  faid  Fmgal, 
«*  over  his  fecret  ftream  ?  Is  this  a  time  for  forrow^ 
father  of  low-laid  Ofcar  ?  Be  the  warriors  *  re- 
membered in  peace  •,  when  echoing  fnields  are 
heardno  more.  Bend,  then,  in  grief,  over  the 
flood,  where  blows  the  mountain  breeze.  Let 
them  pafs  on  thy  foul,  the  blue-eyed  dwellers  of 
the  tomb.  But  Erin  rolls  to  war  ;  wide-tumbling, 
rough,  and  dark.  Lift,  Offian,  lift  the  fliield. 
I  am  alone,  my  fan  !" 

As  comes  the  fudden  voice  of  winds^to  the  be- 
calmed fliip  of  Inis-huna,  and  drives  it  large, 
along  the  deep,  dark  rider  of  the  wave  ;  fo  the 
voice  of  Fingal  fent  Oflian,  tall,  along  the  heath. 
He  lifted  high  his  fhining  fhield,  in  the  dufky 
wing  of  war :  like  the  broad,  blank  moon,  in  the 
ikirt  of  a  cloud,  before  the  ftorms  arife. 

G  3  Loud 

*  Malvina  is  fuppofed  to  fpeak  the  following  follloquy  : 

"  Malvina  is  like  the  bow  of  the  fhower,  in  the  fecret  val- 
ley of  ftreams ;  it  is  bright,  but  the  drops  of  heaven  are  roll- 
ing on  its  blended  light.  They  fay,  that  I  am  fair  within  my 
locks,  but,  on  my  brightnefs,  is  the  wandering  of  tears.  Dark- 
nefs  flies  over  my  foul,  as  the  dulky  wave  of  the  breeze, 
along  the  grafs  of  Lutha.  "Y  et  have  net  the  roes  failed  me, 
when  I  moved  between  the  hills.  Pleafant,  beneath  my  white 
hand,  arofe  the  found  of  harps.  What  then,  daughter  of  Lu- 
tha, travels  over  thy  foul,  like  the  dreary  path  of  a  ghoft,  along 
the  nightly  beam?  Should  the  young  warror  fall,  in  the  roar 
of  his  troubled  fields  !  Young  virgins  of  Lutha  arife,  call  back 
the  wandering  thoughts  of  Malvina.  Awake  the  voice  of  the 
harp,  along  my  echoing  vale.  Then  fhallmy  foul  come  forth 
like  a  light  from  the  gates  of  the  morn,  when  clouds  are  roll- 
ed around  them,  with  their  broken  fides. 

"  Dweller  of  my  thoughts,  by  night,  whofe  form  afcend$ 
in  troubled  fields,  why  doft  thou  ftir  up  my  foul,  thou  far- 
diflant  fon  of  the  king  ?  Is  that  the  Ihip  of  my  love,  its  dark 
courfe  through  the  ridges  of  ocean  ?  How  art  thou  fo  fudden, 
OLarfrom  the  heath  offhields  ?" 

The  reft  of  this  poem  confifts  of  a  dialogue  between  Ulliii 
and  Malvina,  wherein  the  diftrefs  of  the  latter  is  carried  to 
ihe  highcft  pitch. 
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Loud  from  mofs-covered  Mora,  poured  down, 
at  once,  the  broad-winged  war.  Fingal  led  his 
people  forth,  king  of  Morven  of  ftreams.  On 
high  fpreads  the  eagle's  wing.  His  grey  hair  is 
poured  on  his  fhoulders  broad.  In  thunder  are 
his  mighty  {Irides.  He  often  flood,  and  faw  be- 
hind, the  wide-gleaming  rolling  of  armour.  A 
rock  he  feemed,  grey  over  with  ice,  whofe  woods 
are  high  in  wind.  Bright  ftreams  leap  from  its 
head,  and  fpread  their  foam  on  blafts. 

Now  he  came  to  Lubar's  cave,  where  Fillan 
£larkly  flept.  Bran  ftill  lay  on  the  broken  fliield  : 
the  eagle-wing  is  ftrewed  by  the  winds.  Bright, 
from  withered  furze,  looked  forth  the  hero's 
fpear.  Then  grief  ftirred  the  foul  of  the  king, 
like  whirlwinds  blackening  on  a  lake.  He  turn- 
ed his  fudden  ftep,  and  leaned  on  his  bending 
fpear. 

White-breafted  Bran  came  bounding  with  joy 
Xo  the  known  path  of  Fingal.  He  came  and  look- 
ed towards  the  cave,  where  the  blue-eyed  hunter 
!ay,  for  he  was  wont  to  ftride,  with  morning,  to 
the  dewy  bed  of  the  roe.  It  was  then  the  tears 
of  the  king  came  down,  and  all  his  foul  was  dark. 
But  as  the  rifing  wind  rolls  away  the  ftorm  of 
rain,  and  leaves  the  white  ftreams  to  the  fun, 
and  high  hills  with  their  heads  of  grafs :  fo  the 
returning  war  brightened  the  mind  of  Fingal.  He 
bounded  *,  on  his  fpear,  over  Lubar,  and  ftruck 
his  echoing  Ihield.  His  ridgy  hoft  bend  forward, 
at  once,  with  all  their  pointed  ftdel. 

Nor 

*  The  Iridi  compofition5  concerning  Fingal  invariably 
fpeak  of  him  as  a  giant.  Of  thcie  Hibernian  poems  there  are 
now  many  in  my  hands.  From  the  languajj^e,  and  illufions 
to  the  times  in  which  they  were  writ,  I  fliouldfixthc  date  ot 
ilieir  comporition  in  the  fifteenth  and  fixtecnth  centuries.     In 

feme 
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Nor  Erin  heard,  with  fear,  the  found  :  wide 
they  came  rolling  along.  Dark  Malthoo,  in  the 
wing  of  war,  looks  forward  from  Ihaggy  brows. 
Next  rofe  that  beam  of  light  Hidalla  -,  then  the 
Ude-long-looking  gloom  of  Maronnan.  Blue- 
Ihielded  Clonar  lifts  the  fpear  ;  Comiar  fliakes 
his  bufliy  locks  on  the  wind.  Slowly,  from  be- 
hind a  rock,  rofe  the  bright  form  of  Atha.  Fuvvh 
appeared  his  two  pointed  Ipears,  then  the  half  of 
his  burniihed  fliield  :  like  the  rifing  of  a  nightly 
meteor,  over  the  vale  of  ghofbs.  But  when  he 
ihone  all  abroad  :  the  hofts  plunged,  at  once,  in- 
to il:rife.  The  gleaming  waves  of  fteel  are  pour- 
ed on  either  fide.  • 

As  meet  two  troubled  feas,  with  the  rolling  of 
all  their  waves,  when  they  feel  the  wings  of  con- 
tending winds^  in  the  rock-lided  frith  of  Lumon  ; 
G  4  along 

fome  palfages,  tHe  poetry  is  far  from  wanting  merit,  but  the 
fable  is  unnatural,  and  the  whole  conduit  of  the  pieces  ifijudi- 
cious.  I  fhall  give  one  inftance  of  the  extravagant  fidlions  of 
the  Irilh  bards,  in  a  poem  which  they,  moft  unjuftly,  afcribe 
to  Offian.  The  {lory  of  it  is  this  :  Iveland  being  threatened 
with  an  invafion  from  fome  part  of  Scandinavia,  Fingal  fent 
Offian,  Ofcar,  and  Ca-olt,  to  watch  the  bay,  in  which,  it  was 
expedled,  the  enemy  was  to  land.  Ofcar,  unluckily,  fell  afleep 
before  the  Scandinavians  appeared  ;  and,  great  as  he  was,  fays 
the  Irilh  bard,  lie  had  one  bad  property,  that  no  lefs  could  wak- 
en him,  before  his  time,  than  cutting  off  one  of  his  lingers,  or 
throwing  a  great  flone  againll  his  head  ;  and  it  vv-as  dange- 
rous to  come  near  him  on  thofe  occafions,  till  he  had  recoverexi 
himfelf,  and  was  fully  awake.  Ca-olt,  who  was  employed  by 
Offian  to  wnken  his  fon,  made  choice  of  throwing  the  flone 
ligainft  his  head,  as  the  leaft  dangerous  expedient.  Ihe  ftore 
rebounding  from  the  hero's  head,  Ihook,  as  it  rolled  along,  the 
hill  for  three  miles  round.  Ofcar  rcrfe  in  rage,  fought  bravely, 
a!:d,  fmgly,  vanquiflied  a  wing  of  the  enemy's  army-  7  bus 
the  bard  goes  on,  till  Fingal  put  an  end  to  the  war,  by  the 
total  routof  the  Scandinavians.  Puerile,  and  even  defpicable 
as  thefe  fidions  are,  yet  Keating  and  O' Flaherty  have  no  bet- 
ter authority  than  the  poems  which  contain  them,  for  all  that 
they  write  concerning  fion  Mac-comiml,  and  the  pretended 
,iiiilitiii  vHidand. 
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along  the  echoing  hills  is  the  dim  courfe  of 
ghofts  :  from  the  blaft  fall  the  torn  groves  on  the 
deep,  amidft  the  foamy  path  of  whales.  So  mix- 
ed the  hofts  !  Now  Fingal  ;  now  Cathraor  came 
abroad.  The  dark  tumbling  of  death  is  before 
them  :  the  gleam  of  broken  fteel  is  rolled  on 
their  fteps,  as,  loud,  the  high-bounding  kings 
heAved  down  the  ridge  of  fhields. 

Maronnan  fell,  by  Fingal,  laid  large  acrofs 
a  ftream.  The  waters  gathered  by  his  lide,  and 
leapt  grey  over  his  bofly  fhield.  Clonar  is  pierced 
by  Cathmor  :  nor  yet  lay  the  chief  on  earth.  An 
oak  feized  his  hair  in  his  fall.  His  helmet  rolled 
on  the  ground.  By  its  thong,  hung  his  broad 
Ihield-,  over  it  wandered  his  ftreaming  blood. 
Tla-min  *  fhall  weep,  in  the  hall,  and  ftrike  her 
heaving  breaft. 

Nor 

'*  Tla-min,  mildly  foft.  The  loves  of  Clonar  and  Tlamin 
were  rendered  famous  in  the  north,  by  a  fragment  of  a  lyric 
poem.  It  is  a  dialogue  between  Clonar  and  Tlamin.  She 
begins  with  a  foliloquy,  which  he  overhears. 

Tlamin. — "  Clonar,  fon  of  Conglas  of  I-mor,  young  hun- 
ter of  dun-fided  roes  !  where  art  thou  laid,  amidft  nilhes,  be- 
neath the  pafling  wing  of  the  breeze  ?  I  behold  thee,  my  love, 
in  the  plain  of  thy  own  dark  ftreams  !  The  clung  thorn  is 
rolled  by  the  wind,  and  ruftles  along  his  Ihield.  Bright  in 
his  locks  he  lies  :  the  thoughts  of  his  dreams  fly,  darkening, 
over  his  face.  Thou  thinkeft  of  the  battles  of  Oflian,  young 
fon  of  the  echoing  ifle  ! 

'*  Half  hid,  in  the  grove,  I  fit  down.  Fly  back,  ye  mills 
of  the  hill.  Why  Ihould  ye  hide  her  love  from  the  blue  eyes 
of  Tlamin  of  liarps  ?" 

Clonar. — "  y\s  the  fpirit,  feen  in  a  dream,  flies  off"  from 
our  opening  eyes,  wc  think,  we  behold  his  bright  path  be- 
tween tlie  clofing  hills  ;  fo  fled  the  daughter  of  Clun-gal, 
from  the  fight  of  Clonar  of  fliields.  Arife  from  the  gather- 
ing of  trees;  blue-eyed  Tlamin  arife. 

Tj.amin. — "  I  turn  me  away  from  his  flcps.  Why  fliould 
lie  know  of  my  love  !  My  white  breaft  is  heaving  over  fighs, 
cis  foam  on  the  dark  courfe  of  ftreams.  But  he  pafles  away, 
in  his  arms !  Son  of  Conglas,  my  foul  is  fad. 

Clonar. 
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Nor  did  Offian  forget  the  fpear,  in  the  wing 
of  his  war.  He  ftrewed  the  field  with  dead. 
Young  Hidaila  came.  *'  Soft  voice  of  ftreamy 
Clonra  I  Why  doft  thou  Hft  the  fteel  ?  O  that 
we  met,  in  the  ftrife  of  fong,  in  thy  o\^ti  rufliy 
vale  !"  Malthos  beheld  him  low,  and  darkened 
as  he  rulhed  along.  On  either  fide  of  a  ftream, 
we  bend  in  the  echoing  ftrife.  Heaven  comes 
rolling  do\\ai :  around  burfi:  the  voices  of  fqually 
winds.  Hills  are  clothed,  at  times,  in  fire. 
Thunder  rolls  in  wreaths  of  mift.  In  darknefs 
flirunk  the  foe :  Morven's  warriors  ftood  aghaft. 
Still  I  bent  over  the  ftream,  amidft  my  wliiftling 
locks. 

Then  rofe  the  voice  of  Fingal,  and  the  found 
of  the  flying  foe.  I  faw  the  king,  at  times,  in 
lightning,  darkly-ftriding  in  his  might.  I  ftruck 
my  echoing  Ihield,  and  hung  forward  on  the 
fteps  of  Alnecma :  the  foe  is  rolled  before  me,, 
like  a  wreath  of  fmoak, . 

The  fun  looked  forth  from  his    cloud..     The 

hundred  ftreams  of  Moi-lena  flione.     Slow  rofe 

the  blue  columns  of  mift>  againft  the   glittering 

kill.  "  Where  are  the  mighty  kings  *  ?  Nor  by 

G  5  that 

Clonar. — "  It  was  the  fliield  of  Fingal!  the  voice  of  kings 
from  Selma  of  harps  !  My  path  k  towards  green  Erin.  Arife, 
fair  light,  from  thy  Ihades.  Come  to  the  field  of  my  foul, 
there  is  the  fpreading  of  hofts.  Arife,  on  Clonar's  troubled 
foul,  young  daughter  of  the  blue-fliielded  Clungal." 

Clungal  was  the  chief  of  I-mor,  one  of  the  Hebrides. 

*  Fingal  and  Cathmor.  The  ccndud  here  is  perhaps  pro- 
per. The  numerous  defcriptions  of  fuigle  combats  have  al- 
ready exhaufted  the  fubjecl.  Nothing  new,  nor  adequate  to 
our  high  idea  of  the  kings,  can  be  faid.  A  column  r-f  nujl  is 
thrown  over  the  whole,  and  the  combat  is  left  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  reader.  Poets  have  ahnoft  univerfally  failed  in 
their  defcriptions  of  this  fort.  Not  all  the  ftrength  of  Homer 
could  fuftaiu,  with  dignity,  the  minuti<e  of  a  fingle  combat. 

The 
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that  flream,  nor  wood  are  they  !  I  hear  the 
chug  of  riims  !  Their  ftrife  is  in  the  bofom  of 
that  mift.  Such  is  the  contending  of  fpirits  in  a 
nightly  cloud,  when  they  ftrive  for  the  wintry 
v/ings  of  wind,  and  the  roUing  of  the  foam-co- 
vered waves. 

I  ruflicd  along.  The  grey  mift  rofe.  Tall, 
gleaming,  they  ftood  at  Lubar.  Cathmor  leaned 
againft  a  rock.  His  half-fallen  fliield  received 
the  ftream,  that  leapt  from  the  mofs  above. 
Towards  him  is  the  ftride  of  Fingal :  he  faw  the 
hero's  blood.  His  fword  fell  flowly  to  his  fide. 
He  fpoke,  midft  his  darkening  joy. 

«  Yields  the  race  of  Borbar-duthul  ?  Or  ftill 
does  he  hft  the  fpear  ?  Not  unheard  is  thy  name, 
at  Atha,  in  the  green  dwelling  of  ftrangers.  It 
has  come,  like  the  breeze  of  his  defart,  to  the 
ear  of  Fingal.  Come  to  my  hill  of  feafts  :  the 
mighty  fail,  at  times.  No  iire  am  I  to  low-laid 
foes :  I  rejoice  not  over  the  fall  of  the  brave. 
To  clofe  *  the  wound  is  mine :  I  have  known 
the  lierbs  of  the  hills.  I  feized  their  fair  heads, 
en  high,  as  they  waved  by  their  fecret  ftreams.. 

Thou 

The  throwing;  of  a  fpear,  an3  the  brayhig  of  a  fhield,  as  fome 
of  our  own  poets  moft  elegantly  cxprcfs  it,  convoy  no  nia<::;ni- 
iiccnt,  though  they  are  ftriking  ideas.  Our  imagination  ' 
flretches  beyond,  'and  confctiuently,  defpifes,  the  dcfcription. 
Tt  were,  therefore,  well,  for  fome  poets,  in  my  opinion,  (tho' 
it  is,  perhaps,  fomewhat  fmgular)  to  have,  fometimes,  thrown 
77'/?  over  their  iingle  combats. 

*  Fingal  is  very  much  celebrated,  in  tradition,  for  his 
knowlec!ge  hi  the  viitucs  of  herbs.  The  Irifh  poems,  con- 
cerning him,  often  reprcfeiit  him  curing  the  wounds  which 
his  cliiefb  received  in  battle.  They  fable  concerning  him, 
that  he  was  in  poffclfion  of  a  cup,  containing  the  cfTeucc  of 
heibs,  which  inftantaneoufly  healed  wounds.  'Jhe  knowledge 
of  curing  the  wounded,  was,  till  of  late,  univerfal  among  the 
Jlighlanders.  \Vc  hear  of  no  other  diforder,  which  required 
the  iklll  of  phyfic.  The  wholefoniinefs  of  the  chniate,  and  an 
fc dive  life,  ijpcnt  in  hunting,  excluded  dileafes. 
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Thou  art  dark  and  filcnt,  king  of  Atha  of 
ftrangers  !" 

«  By  Atha  of  the  ftream,"  he  faid,  f^'  there 
rifes  a  moily  rock.  On  its  head  is  the  wandering 
of  boughs,  within  the  courfe  of  winds.  Dark,  in 
its  face,  is  a  cave,  with  its  own  loud  rilh  There 
have  I  heard  the  tread  of  ftrangers  *,  when  they 
pafled  to  my  hall  of  fhells.  Joy  rofe,  hke  a 
flame,  on  my  foul :  I  bleft  the  echoing  rock. 
Here  be  my  dwelling,  in  darknefs  ;  in  my  grafly 
vale.  From  this  T  Ihall  mount  the  breeze,  that 
purfues  my  thiftle's  beard  ;  or  look  down,,  on 
blue-winding  Atha,  from  its  wandering  mift." 

"  Why  fpeaks  the  king  of  the  tomb  ?  Offian  ! 
the  warrior  has  fuled  !  Joy  meet  thy  foul,  like 
a  ftream,  Cathmor,  friend  of  ftrangers  !  My 
fon,  I  hear  the  call  of  years  ;  they  take  my 
fpear  as  they  pafs  along.  Why  does  not  Fingal, 
they  feem  to  fay,  reft  within  his  hall  ?  Doft 
thou  always  deligkL  in  blood.  In  the  tear  of 
the  fad  ?  No  :  ye  dark-rolling  years,  Fingal  de- 
lights not  in  blood.  Tears  are  whitry  ftreams 
that  wafte  away  my  foul.  But,  when  I  lie  down 
to  reft,  then  comes  the  miglity  voice  of  vrar.  It 
avrakes  me,  in  my  hall,  and  calls  forth  all  my 
ftecL     It  Ihall  call  it    forlh  no  more  j  Oflian, 

take 

*  Cathmor  rcfleds,  w'uh  pkafure,  even  in  his  lall  mc- 
ments,  on  the  relief  he  had  afforded  to  ilrangers.  The  very 
In  ud  of  their  feet  was  pkafant  in  his  ear.  His  hofpitaJity  \vas 
not  palfcd  unnoticed  by  the  bards  ;  for,  with  them,  it  became 
a  proverb,  w  hen  they  defcvibcd  the  hofpitable  difpoCtion  of  a 
htrc,  that  he  teas  like  Cathmor  of  Atha,  the  frler.d  of  jira?:gcr- . 
It  will  feem  ftrans^e,  that,  in  all  the  Irifii  poems,  there  is  no 
mention  made  of  Cathmor.  This  mufl:  be  attributed  to  the 
revolutions  and  dcmeftic  confufions  which  happened  in  that  if- 
land,  and  utterly  cut  off  all  tlie  real  traditions  concerning  fo 
ancient  a  period.  All  that  we  have  related  of  the  flate  of 
Ireland  before  the  fifrh  century  is  of  late  invention,  and  the 
>vork of  ill-iriformed  itnachies aiid  iojudiciQiis bJU'ds. 
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take  thou  thy  father's  fpear.  Lift  it,  in  battle, 
when  the  proud  arife. 

"  My  fathers,  Ollian,  trace  my  ftcps  •,  my 
deeds  are  pleafant  to  their  eyes.  Wherever  I 
come  forth  to  battle,  on  my  field,  are  their 
columns  of  mift.  But  mine  arm  refcued  the 
feeble ;  the  haughty  found  my  rage  was  fire. 
Never  over  the  fallen  did  mine  eye  rejoice.  For 
this  *,  my  fathers  fhall  meet  me,  at  the  gates 
of  their  airy  halls,  tall,  with  robes  of  light, 
with  mildly-kindled  eyes.  But,  to  the  proud 
in  arms,  they  are  darkened  moons  in  heaven, 
which  fend  the  fire  of  night  red-wandering  over 
their  face, 

"  Father  of  heroes,  Trenmor,  dweller  of 
eddying  winds  !  I  give  thy  fpear  to  Ofiian,  let 
thine  eye  rejoice.  Thee  have  I  feen,  at  times, 
bright  from  between  thy  clouds  ;  fo  appear  to  my 
fon,  when  he  is  to  lift  the  fpear :  then  {hall  he 
remember  thy  mighty  deeds,  though  thou  art 
now  but  a  blaft." 

He  gave  the  fpear  to  my  hand,  and  raifed,  at 
once,  a  ftone  on  high,  to  ipeak  to  future  times, 
with  its  grey  head  of  mofs.  Beneath  he  placed  a 
fword  f  in  earth,  and  one  bright  bofs  from  his 

fliield. 

*  The  Celtic  nations  had  fomc  ideas  of  rewards,  and  per- 
haps of  pimiihrncnts,  after  death.  Thofe  who  behaved,  in 
life,  with  bravery  and  virtue,  were  received,  with  joy,  to  the 
airy  halls  of  their  fathers;  but  the  dcrk  in  foul,  to  ufe  the  ex- 
prellion  of  the  poet,  were  Ipurned  away  from  the  Lubitation  of 
i.'roes,  io  ivamkr  vn  all  th^  iv'inds.  Another  opinion,  which 
prevailed  in  thofe  times,  tended  not  a  little  to  mala-  indivi- 
duals emulous  to  excel  one  another  in  martial  atchievcments. 
It  was  thought,  that,  in  the  Lull  of  clouds,  every  one  had  a 
feat,  raifed  above  others,  in  proportion  as  he  excelled  them, 
in  valour,  when  he  lived. 

f  There  are  fome  flones  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  north,  which 
Vi-re  cret^ed  as  memorials  of  fome  remarkable  tranfadlioi  s 

between 
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Ihield.  Dark  in  thought,  a-while,  he  bends : 
his  words  at  length,  came  forth. 

"  When  thou,  O  ftone,  fhall  moulder  down, 
and  lofe  thee,  in  the  mofs  of  years,  then  fliall 
the  traveller  come,  and  whiftling  pafs  away. 
Thou  knowTt  not,  feeble  man,  that  fame  once 
fhone  on  Moi4ena.  Here  Fingal  refigned  his 
fpear,  after  the  laft  of  his  fields.  Pafs  away, 
thou  empty  fhade  !  in  thy  voice  there  is  no  re- 
nown. Thou  dwell  eft  by  fome  peaceful  ftream ; 
yet  a  few  years,  and  thou  art  gone.  No  one 
remembers  thee,  thou  dweller  of  thick  mift ! 
But  Fingal  fhall  be  clothed  with  fame,  a  beam 
of  light  to  other  times ;  for  he  went  forth,  in 
echoing  fteel,  to  fave  the  weak  in  arms." 

Brightening  in  his  fame,  the  king  ftrode  to 
Lubar's  founding  oak,  where  it  bent,  from  its 
rock,  over  the  bright-tumbling  ftream.  Beneath 
it  is  a  narrow  plain,  and  the  found  of  the  fount 
of  the  rock.  Here  the  ftandard  *  of  Morven 
poured  its  wreaths  on  the  wind,  to  mark  the 
way  of  Ferad-artho,  from  his  fecret  vale.  Bright 
from  his  parted  weft,  the  fun  of  heaven  looked 
abroad.  The  hero  faw  his  people,  and  heard 
their  fhouts  of  joy.  In  broken  ridges  round, 
they  glittered  to  the  beam.  The  king  rejoiced, 
as  a  hunter  in  his  own  green  vale,  when,  after  the 
ftorm  is  rolled  away,  he  fees  the  gleaming  fides 

of 

between  the  ancient  chiefs.  There  are  generally  found,  be- 
neath them,  fome  piece  of  arms,  and  a  bit  of  half-burnt 
wood.  The  caufe  of  placing  the  laft  there  is  not  mentioned 
in  tradition. 

*  The  eredlirg  of  his  ftandard  on  the  bank  of  Lubar,  was 
the  fignal  which  Fingal,  in  the  beginning  of  the  book,  pro- 
mifed  to  give  to  the  chiefs,  who  went  to  condudl  Ferad-artho 
to  the  army,  Ihould  he  himfelf  prevail  in  battle.  This  ftand- 
ard here  is  called  ihefun-icam.  The  reafon  of  this  appelia-. 
tion,  I  gave  in  my  notes  on  the  poem  intitled  Fingal. 
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of  the  rocks.  The  green  thorn  fli'.ikes  its  head 
in  their  face ;  from  their  top  look  forward  the 
roes. 

Grey  *,  at  his  mofTy  cave^  is  bent  the  aged 
form  of  Clonmal.  The  eyes  of  the  bard  had 
failed.  He  leaned  forward,  on  his  ftaff.  Bright, 
in  her  locks,  before  him,  Sul-malla  liftened  to 
the  tale  ;  the  tale  of  the  kings  of  Atha,  in  the 
days  of  old.  The  noife  of  battle  had  ceafed  in 
liis  ear :  he  ftopt,  and  raifed  the  fecret  figb. 
The  fpirits  of  the  dead,  they  faid,  often  light- 
ened along  his  foul.  He  faw  tlie  king  of  Atha 
low,  beneath  his  bending  tree. 

«  Why  art  thou  dark,"  faid  the  maid  ? 
<»  The  ftrlfe  of  arms  is  pall.  Soon  f  fliall  he 
come  to  thy  cave,  over  thy  winding  ftreams. 
The  fun  looks  from  the  rocks-  of  the  weft.  The 
mifts  of  the  lake  arife.  Grey,  they  fpread  on 
that  hill,  the  rulliy  dwelling  of  roes.  From  the 
mift  fliall  my  king  appear !  Behold,  he  comes 
in  his  arms.  Come  to  the  cave  of  Cbnn'ial,  O 
my  befl  beloved  !'* 

It  was  the  fpirit  of  Cathmor,  ftnlking,  large, 
a  gleaming  form.  He  fimk  by  the  hoUov/ 
ftream,  that  roared  between  the  hills.  "  It  was 
but  the  hunter,"  ilie  faid,  "  who  fjarches  for 
the  bed  of  the  roe.  His  fteps  are  not  forth  to 
war  ;  his  fpoufe  expe(n:s  him  with  night.  He 
fliall,  whiftling,    return    with  the  fpoib  of  the 

dark 


•  The  fcene  is  changed  to  the  valley  of  Lona,  whither  Sul' 
nialla  had  been  fcnt,  by  Cathmor,  before  the  battle.  Clon- 
mal, an  aged  bard,  or  rather  druid,  as  he  items  here  to  be 
endued  with  a  prefcience  of  events,  had  long  dwelt  there  in  a 
cave.  This  fcene  is  calculated  to  throw  a  melancholy  gloom 
over  the  mind, 

f  Cathmor  had  promifed,  in  the  feventh  book,  tc  ccnic  to 
the  cave  of  Clonmal,  after  the  battle  was  over. 
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dark  brown  hinds."  Her  eyes  were  turned  to  the 
hill ;  again  the  ftately  form  came  down.  She 
rofe  in  the  midft  of  joy.  He  retired  again  in 
mifl.  Gradual  vanilli  his  limbs  of  fmoke,  and 
mix  with  the  mountain  wind.  Then  ihe  knew 
that  he  fell  f  '*  King  of  Erin  art  thou  low  !" 
Let  Oflian  forget  her  grief ;  it  waftes  the  foul 
of  age  *. 

Evening  came  down  on  Moi-lena.  Grey  rolled 
the  frream-S  of  the  land.  Loud  came  forth  the 
voice  of  Fingal :  the  beam  of  oaks  arofe.  The 
people  gathered  round  with  gladnefs  ;  with  glad- 
nefs  blended  with  fhades.  They  fidelong  looked 
to  the  king,  and  beheld  his  unfinifhed  joy. 
Pleafantj  from  the  way  of  the  defart,  the  voice 

of 

*  Tradition  relates,  that  Offian,  the  next  day  after  the 
decifive  battle  between  Fingal  and  Cathmor,  went  to  find 
out  Sul-malla,  in  the  valley  of  Lona.  His  addrefs  to  her 
follows : 

"  Awake,  thou  daughter  of  Conmor,  from  the  fern-ficirt-  " 
td  cavern  of  Lona.  Awake,  thou  fun-beam  in  defarts  ;  war- 
riors one  day  muft  fail.  They  move  forth,  like  terrible  lights  ; 
but,  often  their  cloud  is  near.  Go  to  the  valley  of  dreams, 
to  the  wandering  of  herds,  on  Lumon ;  there  dwells,  in  his 
lazy  mifl,  the  man  of  many  days.  But  he  is  unknown,  Sul- 
malla,  like  the  thiflle  of  the  rocks  of  roes  ;  it  Jhakes  its  grey 
beard,  in  the  wind,  and  falls,  unfeen  of  our  eyes.  Not  fuch 
are  the  kings  of  men,  their  departure  is  a  meteor  of  fire, 
which  pours  its  red  ccurfe,  from  the  defart,  over  the  bofom 
of  night. 

"  He  is  mixed  with  the  warriors  of  «ld,  thofe  fires  that 
have  hid  their  heads.  At  times  fhall  they  come  forth  in  fong. 
Kot  forgot  has  the  warrior  failed.  He  has  not  feen,  Sul- 
malla,  the  fall  of  a  beam  of  his  own  :  no  fair-haired  fon,  in 
-iiis  blood,  young  troubler  of  the  field.  I  am  lonely,  young 
branch  of  Tumon,  I  may  hear  the  voice  of  the  feeble,  when 
my  ftrcngth  Ihall  have  failed  in  years,  for  young  Ofcar  has 
ceafed,  on  his  field."   *   *  *   * 

Sulmalla  returned  to  her  ov.'n  country.  She  makes  a 
conCderable  figure  in  another  poem ;  her  behaviour  in  that 
piece  accounts  for  that  partial  regard  with  v.'hich  the  poet 
ought  lo  fpeuk  of  Jier  throughout  Ttmora. 
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of  mufic  came.  It  feemed,  at  firft,  the  noife 
of  a  ftream,  far-diftant  on  its  rocks.  Slow  it 
rolled  along  the  hill,  like .  the  rutlled  \ving  of  a 
breeze,  when  it  takes  the  tufted,  beard  of  the 
rocks,  in  the  ftill  feafon  of  night.  It  was  the 
voice  of  Condan,  mixed  with  Carril's  trembling 
harp.  They  came,  with  blue-eyed  Ferad-artho, 
to  Mora  of  the  ftreams. 

Sudden  burfts  the  fong  from  our  bards,  on 
Lena :  the  hoft  ftruck  their  fliields  amidft  the 
found.  Gladnefs  rofe  brightening  on  the  king, 
like  the  beam  of  a  cloudy  day,  when  it  rifes,  on 
the  green  hill,  before  the  roar  of  winds.  He 
ftruck  the  bolTy  fliield  of  kings ;  at  once  they 
ceafe  around.  The  people  lean  forward,  from 
their  fpears,  towards  the  voice  of  their  land  *. 

'*  Sons  of  Morven,  fpread  the  feaft  j  fend  the  ' 
night  away  in  fong.     Ye  have  Ihone  around  me,, 
and  the  dark  ftorm  is  paft.     My  people  are  the 
windy   rocks,    from  which  I  fpread  my  eagle- 
wings,.. 

*  Before  I  finilh  my  notes,  it  may  not  be  altogether  impro* 
per  to  obviate  an  objedlion,  which  may  be  made  to  the  cre- 
dibility of  the  ftory  of  Temora.  It  may  be  afked,  whether 
it  is  probable,  that  Fingal  could  perform  fuch  adions  as  are 
afcribcd  to  him  in  this  book,  at  an  age  when  hib  grandfon, 
Ofcar,  had  acquired  fo  much  reputation  in  arms.  To  this  it 
may  be  anfwered,  that  Fingal  was  but  very  young  [book  4th] 
when  he  took  to  wife  Ros-crana,  who  foon  after  became  the 
mother  of  Oflian.  Oflian  was  alfo  extremely  young  when  he 
married  Ever-allin,  the  mother  of  Ofcar.  Tradition  rt- lates, 
that  Fingal  was  but  eighteen  years  old  at  the  birth  of  his  fori- 
OfTian;  and  that  Oflian  was  much  about  the  fame  age,  when 
Ofcar,  his  fon,  was  born.  Ofcar,  perhaps,  might  be  about 
twenty,  when  he  was  killed,  in  the  battle  of  Gabhra,  [book 
ifl]  fothe  age  of  Fingal,  when  the  decifive  battle  was  fought 
between  him  and  Catlimor,  wasjufl;  fifty-fix  years.  In  thofe 
times  of  adlivity  and  health,  the  natural  llrength  and  vigour 
of  a  man  was  little  abated,  at  fuch  an  age ;  ib  that  there  is 
nothing  improbably  in  the  actions  of  Fuigal,  as  related  in 
this  book . 
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wings,  when  I  rufh  forth  to  renown,  and  feize 
it  on  its  field.  Offian,  thou  haft  the  fpear  of 
Fingal :  it  is  not  the  ftaff  of  a  boy  with  which  he 
ftrews  the  thiftle  round,  young  wanderer  of  the 
field.  No  :  it  is  the  lance  of  the  mighty,  with 
which  they  ftretched  forth  their  hands  to  death. 
Look  to  thy  fathers,  my  fon ;  they  are  awful 
beams.  With  morning  lead  Ferad-artho  forth 
to  the  echoing  halls  of  Temora.  Remind  him 
of  the  kings  of  Erin  ;  the  ftately  forms  of  old. 
Let  not  the  fallen  be  forgot,  they  were  mighty 
in  the  field.  Let  Carril  pour  his  fong,  that  the 
kings  may  rejoice  in  their  milt.  To-morrow  I 
fpread  my  fails  to  Selma's  fhady  walls :  where 
ftreamy  Duthula  winds  through  the  feats  of 
roes," 


CONLATH   AND    CUTHONA^ 


POEM- 


ARGUMENT. 


Conlath  was  the  youngeft  of  Morni's  fons,  and  brothf r  to  the 
celebrated  Gaul.  He  was  in  lov«  with  Cuthdna  the  daugh- 
ter of  Rumar,  when  Tofcar  the  fon  of  Kinfena,  accompa- 
nied by  Fercuth  his  friend,  arrived,  from  Ireland,  at  Mo- 
ra, where  Gonlath  dwelt.  He  was  hofpitably  received,  and, 
according  to  the  cuflom  of  the  times,  fcifted  three  days 
with  Conlath.  On  the  fourth  he  fct  fail,  and  ccafling.the 
ijlandofivaves,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  he  faw  Cuthona  hunt-- 
ing,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  carried  her  away,  by  force, 
in  his  Ihip.  He  was  forced  by  flrefs  of  weather,  into 
I-thona,  a  defart  ifle.  In  the  mean  time  Conlath,  hearing^ 
of  the  rape,  failed  after  him,  and  found  him  on  the  point 
of  failing  for  the  coaft  of  Ireland.  They  fought ;  and  they 
and  their  followers  fell  by  mutaal  wounds.  Cuthona  did 
not  long  furvive  ;  for  fhe  died  of  grief  the  third  day  after. 
Fingal,  hearing  of  their  unfortunate  death,  fent  Stormal 
the  fon  of  Moran  to  bury  them,  but  forgot  to  fend  a  bard 
to  fnig  the  funeral  fong  over  their  tombs.  The  ghoft  of 
Conlath  comes,  long  after,  to  Oflian,  to  intreat  him  to 
tranfmit,  to  pofterity,  his  and  Cuthona's  fame.  For  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the  fouls  of  the  de- 
ceafed  were  not  happy,  till  their  elegies  were  compofed. 
by  a  bdurd. 
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U I D  not  Oflian  hear  a  voice  ?  or  is  It  the 
found  of  days  that  are  no  more  ?  Often  does  the 
memory  of  former  times  come,  like  the  even- 
ing fun,  on  my  foul.  The  noife  of  the  chace  is 
renewed.  In  thought,  I  lift  the  fpear.  But 
Offian  did  hear  a  voice !  Who  art  thou,  fon  of 
night  ?  The  children  of  the  feeble  are  afleep. 
The  midnight  wind  is  in  my  hall.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  fhield  of  Fingal  that  echoes  to  the  blaft. 
It  hangs  in  Oflian's  hall.  He  feels  it  fometimes 
with  his  hands.  Yes  !  I  hear  thee,  my  friend  | 
Long  has  thy  voice  been  abfent  from  mine  ear  ! 
What  brings  thee,  on  thy  cloud,  to  Offian,  fon 
of  generous  Morni  ?  Are  the  friends  of  the  aged 
near  thee  ?  Where  is  Ofcar,  fon  of  fame  ?  He 
was  often  near  thee,  O  Conlath,  when  theTound 
-of  battle  arofe. 

Ghost  of  Conlath. — Sleeps  the  f^veet 
voice  of  Cona,  in  the  midft  of  his  ruftling 
hall  ?  Sleeps  Offian  in  his  hall,  and  his  friends 
without  their  fame  ^  The  fea  rolls  round  dark 

I-thona 
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I-tliona  *.  Our  tombs  arc  not  fcen  in  our  ifle. 
How  long  fhall  our  fame  be  unheard,  fon  of  re- 
founding  Selma  ? 

OssiAN.  O  that  mine  eyes  could  behold  thee  ! 
Thou  iitteft,  dim,  on  thy  cloud !  Art  thou  like 
the  mift  of  Lano  ?  An  half-extinguilhed  meteor 
of  fire  ?  Of  what  are  the  Ikirts  of  thy  robe  ?  Of 
what  is  thine  airy  bow  ?  He  is  gone  on  his  blafl 
like  the  fliade  of  a  wandering  cloud.  Come  from 
thy  wall,  O  harp  !  Let  me  hear  thy  found.  Let 
the  light  of  memory  rife  on  Ithona.  Let  me  be- 
hold again  my  friends !  And  Offian  docs  beliold 
his  friends,  on  the  dark-blue  ifle.  The  cave  of 
Thona  appears,  with  its  mofTy  rocks  and  bending 
trees.  A  ftream  roars  at  its  mouth.  Tofcar 
bends  over  its  courfe.  Fercuth  is  fad  by  his  fide. 
Cuthona  f  fits  at  a  diflance,  and  weeps.  Docs 
the  wind  of  the  waves  deceive  me  ?  Or  do  I  hear 
them  fpeak  ? 

To  SCAR.  The  night  was  flormy.  From 
their  hills  the  groaning  oaks  came  down.  The 
fea  darkly-tumbled  beneath  the  blaft.  The  roar- 
ing waves  -c4imbed  againft  our  rocks.  The  light- 
ning came  often  and  ihewed  the  blaftcd  fern.  Fer- 
cuth !  I  faw  the  ghoft  who  embroiled  the  night  j:. 
Silent  he  ftood,  on  that  bank.  His  robe  of  mill 
flew  on  the  wind.  I  could  behold  his  tears.  An 
aged  man  he  feemed,  and  full  of  thought  ! 

Fercuth. 

*  I-thonn,  f/Iand  of  waves,  one  of  the  unhabited  wefleru 
jlles. 

f  Cuthona  the  daughter  of  Runiar,  whom  Tofcar  had  car. 
ried  away  by  force. 

4  It  was  long  thought  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  that  ftorms 
were  raifed  by  the  ghofts  of  the  deceafed.  This  notion  is  ftill 
entertained  by  the  vulgar  ;  for  they  think  that  wliirl-windsj 
and  fudden  fqualls  of  wind  arc  occafioned  by  fpirits,  who 
tranfport  theniitlves,  in  that  manner,  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther. 
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Tercuth.  It  was  thy  father,  O  Tofcar. 
"Hs  forefees  fome  death  among  his  race.  Such 
^was  his  appearance  on  Cromla,  before  the  great 
Maronnan  *  fell.  Erin  of  liills  of  grafs  !  how 
pleafant  are  thy  vales  ?  Silence  is  near  thy  blue 
ftreams.  The  fun  is  on  thy  fields.  Soft  is  the 
found  of  the  harp  in  Selama  f .  Lovely  the  cry 
of  the  hunter  on  Cromla.  But  we  are  in  dark  I- 
thona,  furrounded  by  the  florm.  The  billows 
lift  their  white  heads  above  our  rocks.  We 
tremble  amidil:  the  night. 

To  SCAR.  Whither  is  the  foul  of  battle  fled, 
Fercuth  with  locks  of  age  ?  I  have  feen  thee  un- 
daunted in  danger  :  thine  eyes  burning  with  joy 
in  the  fight.  Whither  is  the  foul  of  battle  fled  ? 
Our  fathers  never  feared.  Go :  view  the  fet- 
tling fea  :  the  ftormy  wind  is  laid.  The  billows 
ftill  tremble  on  the  deep.  They  feem  to  fear  the 
blaft.  Go  view  the  fetthng  fea.  Morning  is  grey 
on  our  rocks.  The  fun  will  look  foon  from  his 
eaft ;  in  all  his  pride  of  light !  I  lifted  up  my  fails 
with  joy,  before  the  halls  of  generous  Conlath. 
My  courle  was  by  a  defart  ifle  :  where  Cuthbna 
purfued  the  deer.  I  faw  her,  like  that  beam  of 
the  fun  that  ilTues  from  the  cloud.  Her  hair 
was  on  her  heaving  breaft.  She  bending  forward 
drew  the  bow.  Her  white  arm  feemed,  behind 
her,  like  the  fnow  of  Cromla.  Come  to  my  foul, 
I  faid,  huntrefs  of  the  defart  ifle  1  But  flie  waftes 
her  time  in  tears.  She  thinks  of  the  generous 
Conlath.  Where  can  I  find  thy  peace,  Cutho- 
jia,  lovely  maid  ! 

CUTHONA. 

*  Ma-ronnan  was  the  brother  of  Tofcar. 
f  Selamath,  beautiful  to  behold,  the   name  of  Tofcar's  refi- 
^epcfij  on  the  coafl  of  Ulfter,  near  the  mountain  Cromla. 
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CuTHONA*.  A diftant  fteep bends  over  the 
fea,  with  aged  trees  and  mofTy  rocks.  The  billow 
rolls  at  its  feet.  In  its  fide  is  the  dwelling  of  roes. 
The  people  call  it  Mora.  There  the  towers  of 
my  love  arife.  There  Conlath  looks  over  the 
fea  for  his  only  love.  The  daughters  of  the 
chace  returned.  He  beheld  their  downcaft  eyes. 
'^  Where  is  the  daughter  of  Rumar  ?"  But  they 
anfwered  not.  My  peace  dwells  on  Mora,  fon  of 
the  diftant  land  ! 

ToscAR.  Cuthona  fhall  return  to  her  peace; 
to  the  towers  of  generous  Conlath.  He  is  the 
friend  of  Tofcar  !  I  have  feafted  in  his  halls  ! 
Rife,  ye  gentle  breezes  of  Erin.  Stretch  my 
fails  toward  Mora's  fhores.  Cuthona  {hall  reft 
on  Mora  :  but  the  days  of  Tofcar  muft  be  fad.  I 
fhall  ftt  in  my  cave  in  the  field  of  the  fun.  The 
blaft  will  ruftle  in  my  trees.  I  fhall  think  It  is 
Cuthona's  voice.  But  fhe  is  diftant  far,  in  the 
halls  of  the  mighty  Conlath  ! 

Cuthona.  Ha!  what  cloud  is  that  .?  It  car- 
ries the  ghofts  of  my  fathers.  I  fee  the  fkirts  of 
their  robes,  like  grey  and  watery  mift.  When 
fliall  I  fall,  O  Rumar  ?  Sad  Cuthona  forefees 
her  death.  Will  not  Conlath  behold  me,  before 
I  enter  the  narrow  houfe  f  ? 

OssiAN.  He  fhall  behold  thee,  O  maid.  He 
comes  along  the  heaving  fea.  The  death  of 
Tofcar  is  dark  on  his  fpear.  A  wound  is  in  his 
fide  !  He  is  pale  at  the  cave  of  Thona.  He  fhews 
his  ghaftly  wound.  Where  art  thou  with  thy 
tears,  Cuthona  .-*  The  chief  of  Mora  dies.  The 
vifion  grows  dim  on  my  mind.  1  behold  the  chiefs 

no 

*  Cu-thona,  the  mournful  found  of  the  waves  ;  ^'fOtX.\cz\mmt 
given  her  on  account  of  her  mourning  to  the  found  of  th« 
waves  ;  her  name  iu  tradition  is  Uorpi-huil,  the  Ifliie-^jed  />iaii/, 

•f  The  grave. 
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no  more  !  But,  O  ye  bards  of  future  times,  re- 
member the  fall  of  Conlath  with  tears.  He  fell 
before  his  day.  Sadnefs  darkened  in  his  hall. 
His  mother  looked  to  his  fhield  on  the  wall,  and 
it  was  bloody  f .  She  knew  that  her  hero  fell. 
Her  forrow  was  heard  on  Mora.  Art  thou  pale 
on  thy  rock,  Cuthona,  beiide  the  fallen  chiefs  ? 
Night  comes,  and  day  returns,  but  none  appears 
to  raife  their  tomb.  Thou  frighteneft  the 
fcreaming  fowls  away.  Thy  tears  for  ever  flow. 
Thou  art  pale  as  a  watery  cloud,  that  rifes  from 
a  lake  ! 

The  fons  of  green  Selma  came.  They  found- 
Cuthona  cold.  They  raifed  a  tomb  over  the 
heroes.  She  refts  at  the  fide  of  Conlath  !  Come 
not  to  my  dreams,  O  Conlath  !  Thou  haft  re- 
ceived thy  fame.  Be  thy  voice  far  diftant  from. 
my  hall  ;  that  fleep  may  defcend  at  night.  O 
that  I  could  forget  my  friends :  till  my  foot- 
fteps  fliould  ceafe  to  be  {cQn  !  till  I  come  among 
them  with  joy  !  and  lay  my  aged  limbs  in  the 
narrow  houfe  ! 

f  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the  arms  left  by  the 
heroes  at  home,  became  bloody  the  very  inllant  their  owner  * 
were  killed,  though  at  Qver  fo  great  a  dillajice. 


Vol.  IL  H 
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ARGUMENT. 

Flngalin:  his  voyage  to  Lochlln,  whither  he  had  been  invited 
by  Starno  the  father  of  Agandecca,  touched  at  Berrathon, 
an  ifland  of  Scandinavia,  where  he  was  kindly  entertained 
by  Larthmor  the  petty  king  of  the  place,  who  was  a  vaflal 

,;0f  the  fuprenae  kings  of  Lochlin.  The  hofpitahty  of  Larth- 
mor gained  him  Fingal's  friendfhip,  which  that  hero  mani- 
fefted,  after  the  imprifonment  of  Larthmor  by  his  own  fon^ 
by  fending  Oflian  and  (Tofcar,   the  father   of  Malvina,  io 

,often  mentioned,  to  refcue  Larthmor,  and  to  punifli  the  un- 
natural behaviour  of  Uthal.     Uthal  was  handfome,  and, 

,by  the  ladies,  much  admired.  Nina-thoma,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Torthoma,  a  neighbouring,  prince,  fell  in  love 
and  fled  with  him.  He  proved  unconftant  !  for  another 
lady,  whofe  name  is  not  mentioned,  gaining  hii  affections, 
he  confined  Nina-thoma  to  a  defart  ifland  near  the  coaft  of 
Berrathon .  She  was  relieved  by  OiTian,  who,  in  company 
with  Tofcar,  landing  on  Berrathon,  defeated  ihe  forces  of 

/Uthal,  and  killed  him  in  a  Angle  combat.  Nina-thoma, 
whofe  love  not  all  the  bad  behaviour  of  Uthal  could  erafe, 
hearing  of  his  deatli,  died  of  grief.  In  the  mean  tim* 
Larthmor  it-  reftored,  and  OflTian  and  Tofar  return  in  tri- 
umph to  Fingal. 

"^^rhe  poem  opens  with  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Malvin* 
the  daughter  of  Tofcar,  and  ciofes  with  prcfages  of  Ofliaa^ 
death. 
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END  thy  blue  courfe,  O  Itream  I  round ' 
the  narrow  plahi  of  *'  Lutha.  Let  tJie  greeu 
woods  hang  ov«jr  it,  from  their  hills  :  the  fun 
look  on  it  at  noon.  The  thiftle  is  there  on  its 
rock,  and  fhakes  its  beard  to  the  wind.  The 
flower  hangs  its  heavy  head,  waving,  at  times, 
to  the  gale :  "  Why  doft  thou  awake  me,  O 
gale  1"  It  feems  to  fay,  "I  am  covered  with  the 
drops  of  heaven  ?  The  time  of  my  fading  is  near 
the  blaft  that  fhall  fcatter  my  leaves.  To-mor- 
row fhall  the  traveller  come  ;  he  that  faw  me  hi 
my  beauty  fliall  come.  His  eyes  will  fearch  the 
field,  but  they  will  not  find  me."  So  fhall  they 
fearch  in  vain,  for  the  voice  of  Cona,  after  it 
has  failed  in  the  field.  The  hunter  fhall  come 
forth  in  the  morning,  and  the  voice  of  my  harp 
fliall  not  be  heard.  "  Where  is  the  ion  of  car- 
borne  Fingal  ?"  The  tear  will  be  on  his  cheek  1 
Then  come  thou,  O  Malvina,  with  all  thy  mu- 
fic,  come  !  Lay  Offian  in  the  plain  of  Lutha: 
let  his  tomb  rife  in  the  lovely  field. 

Malvina  !  where  art   thou,    with  thy  fongs, 

with  the  foft  found  of  thy  fteps  ?  Son  f  of  Alpin 

art  thou  near  .''  where  is  the  daughter  of  Tofcar? 

H  3  *t  1  paired, 

*   'Lviih.'Xy  fivlftfream. 

t  His  father  was  one  of  Fingal's  principal  bards,  and  he 
had  a  poetical  genius. 


iSo  BERRATHON: 

«  I  paffed,  O  fon  of  Fingal,  by  Tor-lutha's  mof- 
fy  walls.  The  fmoke  of  the  hall  was  ceafed. 
Silence  was  among  the  trees  of  the  hill.  The 
voice  of  the  chace  was  over.  I  faw  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  bow.  I  alked  about  Malvina,  but 
they  anfwered  not.  They  turned  their  faces 
away  :  thin  darknefs  covered  their  beauty.  They 
were  like  iters,  on  a  rainy  hill,  by  night,  each 
looking  faintly  through  her  mift." 

Pleafant  *  be  thy  reft,  O  lovely  beam !  foon 
haft  thou  fet  on  our  hill !  The  fteps  of  thy  depar- 
ture were  ftately,  like  the  moon  on  the  blue, 
trembling  wave.  But  thou  haft  left  us  in  dark- 
nefs, firft  of  the  maids  of  I^utha  !  We  ftt,  at  the 
rock,  and  there  is  no  voice  ;  no  light  but  the 
meteor  of  fire  !  Soon  haft  thou  fet,  O  Malvina, 
daughter  of  generous  Tofcar  I  But  thou  rifeft 
Jike  the  beam  of  the  eaft,  among  the  fpirits  of  thy 
friends,  where  they  fit,  in  their  ftormy  halls, 
the  chambers  of  the  thunder  !  A  cloud  hovers 
over  Cona.  Its  blue  curling  fides  are  high.  The 
winds  are  beneath  it,  with  their  wings.  Within 
it  is  the  dwelling  f  of  Fingal.  There  the  hero 
fits  in  darknefs.  His  airy  fpear  is  in  his  hand. 
His  ihield,  half  covered  with  clouds,  is  like  the 
darkened  moon  ;  when  one  half  ftill  remains  in 
the  wave,  and  the  other  looks  lickly  on  the  field  ! 

His  friends  fit  around  the  king,  on  mift ! 
They  hear  tlie  fongs  of  UUin :  he   ftrikes  the 

half- 

*  OfTian  fpcaks.  He  calls  Malvina  a  beam  of  light,  anJ 
continues  the  metaphor  throughout  the  paragraph. 

f  The  defcription  of  this  ideal  palace  of  Fingal  is  agreeable 
to  the  notions  of  thofc  times,  concerning  the  ftate  of  the  dc* 
ceafed,  who  were  fuppofed  to  purfue,  after  death,  the  plea^ 
lures  and  employments  of  their  former  life.  The  fituatiou 
of  the  Celtic  heroes,  in  their  feparate  ftate,  if  not  entirely 
happy,  is  more  agreeable,  than  the  notions  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  concerning  their  departed  heroce. 
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iulf-vlewlcfs  harp.  He  railes  the  feeble  voices 
The  lelTer  heroes,  with  a  thoufand  meteors,  hght 
the  airy  halL  Mahdna  riles,  in  the  midft  ;  a 
bkifli  is  on  her  cheek.  She  beholds  the  un- 
known faces  of  her  fathers.  She  turns  alide  her 
humid  eyes.  "  Art  thou  come  fo  foon  ?"  faid 
Fingal,  "  daugjiter  of  generous  Tofcar;  SacU 
nefs  dwells  in  the  halls  of  Lutha.  My  aged  fon* 
is  fad  !  I  hear-  the  breeze  of  Cona,  that  was 
wont  to  lift  thy  heavy  locks.  It  comes  to.  the 
hall,  but  thou  art  not  there.  Its  voice  is  mourn- 
ful among  the  arms  of  thy  fathers  !  Gc^,  with  thy 
ruftling  wing,  O  breeze  !  figh.  en  Malvina's 
tomb.  It  riles  yonder  beneath  the  rock,  at  the 
blue  flream  of  Lutha.  The  maids  f  are  departed 
to  their  place.  Thou  alone,  O  breeze,  /mourneil; 
there  !" 

But  who  comes  from  the  diifky  weft,  fup- 
ported  on  a  cloud  ?  A  fmile  is  on  his  grey, 
watery  face.  His  locks  of  miil;  fly' on  wind.  H^ 
bends  forward  on  his  airy  fpcar.  It  is  thy  fa- 
ther, Malvina!  "  Why  fhineft  thou,  fo  foon, 
on  our  clouds,"  he  fays,  *'  O  lovely  light  of 
Lutha  !  But  thou  wert  fad,  my  daughter.  Thy 
friends  had  pafTed  away.  The  fons  of  little 
men  X  were  in  the  hall.  None  remained  of  thg 
heroes,  but  Offian  king  of  fpears  !" 

H  4  And 

*  Offian  ;  who  had  a  great  friendHiIp  for  Malviha,  both 
on  account  of  her  love  for  his  fon  Ofcar,  and  her  attention  to 
lumfelf. 

t  That  is,  the  young  virgins  who  fung  the  funeral  elegy 
over  her  tomb. 

f  Tradition  is  entirely  filent  concerning  what  paffed  in  the 
north,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Finj^al  and  all  liis  he- 
roes ;  by  which  it  would  feem  that  the  adlions  of  their  fuc- 
ceffors  were  not  to  be  compared  to  thofe  of  the  renowned 
ringalians. 
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And  cloft  thou  remember  OlHan,  car-borne 
Tofcar  *,  fon  of  Conloch  ?  The  battles  of  our 
youth  were  many.  Our  fwords  went  together  to 
the  field.  They  faw  us  coming  like  two  falling 
rocks.  The  fons  of  the  ftranger  fled.  "There 
come  the  warriors  of  Cona  !"  they  faid,  "  Their 
fteps  are  in  the  paths  of  the  flying  !"  Draw  near 
fon  of  Alpin,  to  the  fong  of  the  aged.  The 
deeds  of  other  times  are  in  my  foul.  My  memo- 
ry beams  on  the  days  that  are  paft.  On  the  days 
of  mighty  Tofcar,  when  our  path  was  in  the 
deep.  Draw  near,  fon  of  Alpin,  to  the  laft 
found  of  tlie  voice  of  Cona  ! 

The  king  of  Morven  commanded.  I  raifed  my 
Xails  to  the  wind.  Tofcar  chief  of  Lutha  ftood  at 
my  flde,  I  rofe  on  the  dark-blue  wave.  Our 
VE ourfe  was  to  fea-furrounded  Berrathon  f ,  the  ifle 
cf  many  fl:orms.  There  dwelt,  with  his  locks  of 
age,  the  ftately  flirength  of  Larthmor,  Larthmor 
who  fpread  the  feafl:  of  Ihells  to  Fingal,  when  he 
went  to  Starno's  halls,  in  the  days  of  Agandecca. 
But  when  the  chief  was  old,  the  pride  of  his  fon 
arofe  ;  the  pride  of  fair-haired  Uthal,  the  love  of 
a  thoufand  maids.  He  bound  the  aged  Larth*" 
mor,  and  dwelt  in  his  founding  halls  ! 

Long  pined  the  king  in  his  cave,  befide  his 
rolling  fea.  Day  did  not  come  to  his  dwelling  ; 
nor  the  burning  oak  by  night.  But  the  wind  of 
ocean  was  there,  and  the  parting  beam  of  the 
fnoon.  The  red  flar  looked  on  the  king,  when 
it  trembled  on  the  wellern  wave.  Snitho  came 
to  Selma's  hall:  Snitho  the  friend  of  Larthmor's 
youth.     He  told  of  the  king  of  Berrathon  :  the 

wrath 

•-  Tofcar  was  the  fon  of  that  Conloch,  who  was  alfo  father 
♦o  the  lady,  whofe  unfortunate  death  is  related  in  the  lafl  epl- 
fode  of  the  fccond  book  of  Fingal. 

I  Barrathon,  a  promontory  in  tic  miJJl  of  waxes* 
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Wrath  of  Fingal  arofe.  'i'hrice  he  afllimed  the 
fpear,  refoh^ed  to  ftretch  his  hand  to  Uthal.  But 
the  memory  *  of  his  deeds  rofe  before  the  king. 
He  fent  his  Ton  and  To  fear.  Our  joy  was  great 
on  the  roUing  fea.  AVe  often  half-unfheathed 
our  fwords.  For  never  before  had  we  fought 
alone,  in  battles  ot  the  fpear. 

Night  came  down  on  the  ocean.  The  winds 
departed  on  their  wings.  Cold  and  pale  is  the 
moon.  The  red  ftars  lift  their  heads  on  high. 
Our  courfe  is  flow  along  the  coaft  of  Berrathon. 
The  white  waves  tumble  on  the  rocks.  **  What 
voice  is  that,"  faid  Tofcar,  "  which  comes  be- 
tween the  founds  of  the  waves  ?  It  is  foft  but 
mournful,  like  the  voice  of  departed  bards.  But 
I  behold  a  maldf.  She  fits  on  the  rock  alone. 
Her  head  bends  on  her  arm  of  fnow.  Her  dark 
hair  is  in  the  wind.  Hear,  fon  of  Fingal,  her 
fong,  it  is  fmooth  as  the  gliding  ftream."  We 
came  to  the  hlent  bay,  and  heard  the  maid  of 
night.  • 

"  How  long  will  ye  roll  around  me,  blue- 
tumbling  waters  of  ocean  ?  My  dwelling  was  not 
always  in  caves,  nor  beneath  the  whiftling  tree. 
The  feaft  was  fpread  in  Torthoma's  hall.  My 
father  delighted  in  my  voice.  The  youths  be- 
held me  m  the  fteps  of  my  lovelinefs.  They 
blefled  the  dark-haired  Nina-thoma.  It  was 
then  thou  didft  come,  O  Uthal  !  like  the  fun  of 
heaven  !  The  fouls  of  the  virgins  are  thine,  fon 
of  generous  Larthmor  !  But  why  doft  tliou  leave 
H5  me 

*  The  meaning  h,  that  Finji^al  remembered  his  own  great 
aAions,  and  confequently  would  not  fully  them  by  engaging 
in  a  petty  war  againft  Uthal,  who  was  fo  far  his  inferior  iu 
valour  and  power. 

t  Nina-thoma,  the  daughter  of  Torthoma,  wlio  had  bscff 
confined  to  a  d'-'fart  ifland  by  hsr  lover  Uthal, 
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me  alone,  in  the  midft  of  roaring  waters  ?  Was 
my  fonl  dark  with  thy  death  ?  Did  my  white 
hand  hft  the  fword  ?  Why  then  hall:  thou  left 
me  alone,  king  of  high  Finthormo  f  !" 

The  tear  flarted  from  my  eye,  when  I  heard 
the  voice  of  the  maid.  I  flood  before  her  in  my 
arms.  I  fpoke  the  words  of  peace  !  "  Lovely 
dweller  of  the  cave  1  what  figh  is  in  thy  bread  ? 
Shall  Offian  lift  his  Iword  in  thy  prefence,  the 
deftniclion  of  thy  foes  ?  Daughter  of  Torthoma, 
rife.  I  have  heard  the  words  of  thy  grief.  The 
race  of  Morven  are  around  thee,  who  never  in- 
jured the  weak.  Come  to  our  dark-bofomed 
fnip  !  thou  brighter  than  that  fetting  moon  ! 
Our  courfe  is  to  the  rocky  Berrathon,  to  the 
echoing  walls  of  Finthormo."  She  came  in  her 
beauty  ;  flie  came  with  all  her  lovely  fteps.  Si- 
lent joy  brightened  in  her  face  ;  as  when  the  flia- 
dows  fly  from  the  field  of  fpring  ;  the  blue-ftream 
is  rolling  in  brightnefs,  and  the  green  bufli  bends, 
over  its  courfe  ! 

The  morning  rofe  with  its  beams.  We  came 
to  Rotlmia's  bay.  A  boar  ruflicd  from  the  wood : 
my  fpear  pierced  his  fide,  and  he  fell.  I  rejoiced 
over  the  blood  *.  I  forefaw  my  growing  fame. 
But  now  the  found  of  UthaFs  train  came,  from 
the  high  Finthormo.  They  fpread  over  the 
heath  to  the  chace  of  the  boar.  Himfclf  comes 
flowly  on,  in  the  pride  of  his  ftrength.  Pie  lifts- 
two  pointed  fpcars.  On  his  fide  is  the  hero's 
fword.     Three  vouths  carry    bis  polilhed  bows. 

The 

f  Finthormo,  the  pahice  of  Uthal.  The  names  in  this 
tpifode  are  not  of  a  Celtic  original. 

*  Offian  might  have  thought  that  his  killing  a  boar  on  his 
firft  landing  in  Berrathcn,  was  a  good  omcu  of  his  future 
fuccefs  in  tliat.ifUncI.  "ihc  prtfeiit  Highlanders  look,  ^vith 
a  degree  of  fupcrlUtion,  upon  the  fuctcl's  of  thejr  firil  ac- 
tion, after  they  have  engaged  iu  any  dcfpcratc  undertaking. 
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The  bounding  of  five  dogs  is  before  him.  His 
Jieroes  move  on,  at  a  diftance,  admiring  the 
fteps  of  the  king.  Stately  was  the  fon  of  Larth- 
mor !  but  his  foul  was  dark  !  Dark  as  the 
troubled  hqc  of  the  moon,  when  it  foretells  the 
ftorms  ! 

We  rofe  on  the  heath  before  the  king.  He 
fcopt  in  the  midft  of  his  courfe.  Flis  heroes  ga- 
thered around.  A  grey-haired  bard  advanced. 
"  Whence  are  the  fons  of  the  ftrangers  !"  began 
the  bard  of  fong.  *'  The  children  of  the  un- 
]iappy  come  to  Berrathon ;  to  the  fword  of  car- 
borne  Uthal.  He  fpreads  no  fcaft  in  his  hall. 
The  blood  of  ftrangers  is  on  his  ftreams.  If 
from  Se!ma*s  walls  ye  come,  from  the  mofTy  walls 
of  Fingal,  chufe  three  youths  to  go  to  your  king 
to  tell  of  the  fall  of  his  people.  Perhaps  the  hero 
may  come  and  pour  his  blood  on  Uthal's  fword. 
So  Ihall  the  fame  of  Finthormo  arife,  like  the 
growing  tree  of  the  vale  !" 

<*  Never  will  it  rife,  O  bard,"  I  faid  in  the 
pride  of  my  WTath.  «'  He  would  Ihr'ir^k  from 
the  prefence  of  Fingal,  v/hofe  eyes  ^are  the 
llames  of  death.  The  fon  of  Comhal  comes, 
and  kings  vanifh  before  him.  They  are  rolled 
together,  like  mift,  by  the  breath  of  his  rage. 
Shall  three  tell  to  Fingal,  that  his  people  fell  ? 
Yes  !  they  may  tell  it,  bard  !  but  his  people  fhall 
fall  with  fame  !" 

I  ftood  in  the  darknefs  of  my  ftrengt4i.  Tof- 
car  drew  his  fword  at  my  lide.  The  foe  came 
on  like  a  ftream.  The  mingled  found  of  death 
arofe.  IVTan  took  man,  fliicld  met  fliield  ;  fteel 
mixed  its  beams  with  fteel.  Dai'ts  hifs  thro'  air. 
Spears  ring  on  mails.  Swords  on  broken  buck- 
lers bound.  As  the  noife  of  an  aged  grove  be- 
neath tlie  ro  aring  whids,  when  a  thoyfand  ghofts 

brea]^_ 
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break  the  trees  by  night,  fuch  was  the  din  oF 
arms  !  But  Uthal  fell  beneath  my  fword.  The 
fons  of  Berrathon  fled.  It  was  then  I  faw  him 
ill  his  beauty,  and  the  tear  hung  in  my  eye  I 
*<  Thou  art  fallen  *,  young  tree,"  -I  faid,  "  with 
uU  thy  beauty  round  thee.  Thou  art  fallen  on 
thy  plains,  and  the  field  Is  bare.  The  winds 
come  from  the  defart  !  there  is  no  found  in  thy 
kaves !  Lovely  art  thou  in  death,  fon  of  car- 
borne  Larthmor." 

Nina-thoma  fat  on  the  fliore.  She  heard  the 
found  of  battle.  She  turned  her  red  eyes  on 
J^ethmal,  the  grey-haired  bard  of  Selma.  He 
alone  had  remained  on  the  coaft,  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  Torthoma.  "  Son  of  the  times  of  old  !'* 
jhe  faid,  "  I  hear  the  noife  of  death.  Thy  friends 
have  met  with  Uthal  and  the  chief  is  low  ! 
O  that  I  had  remained  on  the  rock,  indofed 
with  the  tumbling  waves !  Then  would  my  foul 
be  fad,  but  his  death  would  not  reach  my  ear* 
Art  thou  fallen  on  thy  heath,  O  fon  of  high 
Finthormo  !  Thou  didll:  leave  me  on  a  rock,  but 
my  foul  was  full  of  thee.  Son  of  high  Fin- 
thormo !  art  thou  fallen  on  thy  heath  ?" 

She  rofe  pale  in  her  tears.  She  faw  the  bloody 
fhield  of  Uthal.  She  faw  it  in  Oflian's  hand, 
j-ler  fteps  were  diftra<fted  on  the  heath.  She 
llcw.  She  found  him.  She  fell.  Her  foui 
came  forth  in  a  ftgh.  Her  hair  is  fpread  on  his 
face.     My  burfting  tears  defcend.    A  tomb  arofe 

on 


*  To  mourn  over  the  full  of  their  cnentles,  was  a  pra(5lice 
wiuvcrlUl  a:noiig  the  Celtic  heroes.  This  is  more  agreeablc 
to  humanity,  than  the  fhamefid  infulting  of  the  dead,  fo 
common  in  Homer,  and  after  him,  fervilely  copied  by  all 
his  imitators,  the  liunvine  Virgil  not  excepted,  who  have 
been  more  fuccefsful  in  borrowing  the  imptrfcAions  of  that 
great  poct,  than  in  their  imitations  of  his  beauties. 
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cn  the  unhappy..  My  fong  of  woe  was  heard. 
«  Reft,  haplefs  children  of  youth !  Refl  at  the 
noife  of  that  mofly  ftream  !  The  virgins  will  fee 
your  tomb,  at  the  chace,  and  turn  away  their 
weeping  eyes.  Your  fame  will  be  in  fong.  The 
voice  of  the  harp  will  be  heard  in  your  praife. 
The  daughters  of  Selma  fhall  hear  it :  your  re- 
nown (hall  be  in  other  lands.  Reft,  children  of 
youth,  at  the  noife  of  the  mofty  ftream  !'* 

Two  days  we  remained  on  the  coaft.  The  he- 
roes of  Berrathon  convened.  We  brought  Larth- 
mor  to  his  halls.  The  feaft  of  fliells  is  fpread. 
The  joy  of  the  aged  was  great.  He  looked  to 
the  arms  of  his  fathers.  The  arms  which  he  left 
in  his  hall,  when  the  pride  of  Uthal  rofe.  We 
were  renowned  before  Larthmor.  He  blefled 
the  chiefs  of  INIorven.  He  knew  not  that  his 
fon  was  low,  the  ftately  ftrength  of  Uthal ! 
They  had  told,  that  he  had  retired  to  the  woods, 
with  the  tears  of  grief.  They  had  told  it,  but 
he  was  ftlent  in  the  tomb  of  Rothma's  heath. 

On  the  fourtli  day  we  raifed  our  fails,  to  the 
roar  of  the  northern  wind.  Larthmor  came  to 
the  coaft.  His  bards  exalted  the  fong.  The  joy 
of  the  king  was  great,  he  looked  to  Rothma's 
gloomy  heath.  He  faw  the  tomb  of  his  fon. 
The  memory  of  Uthal  rofe.  <*  Who  of  my  he- 
roes," he  faid,  "  lies  there  ^  he  feems  to  have 
been  of  the  kings  of  men.  Was  he  renowned 
in  my  halls,  before  the  pride  of  Uthal  rofe  ?" 
Ye  are  ftlent,  fons  of  Berrathon  !  is  the  king  of 
heroes  low  ?  My  heart  melts  for  thee,  O  Uthal ! 
though  thy  hand  was  againft  thy  father.  O  that 
I  had  remained  in  the  cave  !  that  my  fon  had 
dwelt  in  Finthormo  !  I  might  have  heard  the 
tread  of  his  feet,  when  he  went  to  the  chace  of 
the  boar.     I  might  have  heard  his  voice  on  the 

blaft 
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bhiit  of  11-13;  cave.     Then  would  my  foul  be  glad  : 
but  now  darknefs  dwells  in  my  halls.'' 

Such  were  my  deeds,  fonofAlpin,  when  the 
?rmofmy  youth  was  Arong.  Suclt  the*  ac-- 
tions  of  Tofcar,  the  car-borne  Ion  of  Conloch. 
But  Tofcar  is  on  his  fl\'ing  cloud.  I  am  alone 
at  Lutha.  My  voice  is  like  the  lafl  found  of  the 
Vv^Ind,  when  it  forfakes  the  woods.  But  Oflian 
fliall  not  be  long  alone.  He  Cces  the  mill:  that- 
fliall  recei\e  his  ghoft.  He  beholds  the  niift  that 
fliall  form  his  robe,  when  he  appears  oa  his  hills. 
The  fons  of  feeble  men  fliall  behold  me,  and  ad- 
mire the  ftature  of  the  chiefs  of  old.  They  fliall 
creep  to  their  caves»  They  fhall  look  to  the  fky 
with  fear :  for  my  fteps  ihall  be  in  the  clouds. 
Darknefs  fhall  roll  on  my  fide. 

Lead,  Son  of  Alpin,  lead  the  aged  to  his 
woods.  The  winds  begin  to  rife.  The  dark 
wave  of  the  lake  refounds.  Bends  there  not  a 
tree  from  Mora  with  its  branches  bare  .''  It 
bends,  fon  of  Alpin,  in  the  ruftling  blaft.  My 
harp  hangs  on  a  blafted  branch.  Tlie  found  of 
its  firings  is  mournful.  Does  the  wind  touch 
thee,  O  harp,  or  is  it  fome  palling  ghoft !  It 
is  the  hand  of  Malvina  !  Bring  me  the  harp,  fon 
of  Alpin.  Another  fong  fliall  rife.  IMy  foul 
fhall  depart  in  the  found.  IMy  fathers  fliall  hear 
it  in  their  airy  hall.  Their  dim  faces  fhall  hang, 
with  joy,  from  their  clouds ;  and  their  hands 
receive  their  fon.  The  aged  oak  bends  over  the 
llream.  It  fighs  with  all  its  mofs.  The  wither^ 
ed  fern  whiilles  near,  imd  mixes,  as  it  waves, 
with  Ofhan's  hair. 

"  Strike  the  harp,  and  ralfe  the  fong  :  be  near, 
with  all  your  wings,  ye  winds.  Bear  the  mournful 
found  away  to  Finoafs  airy  hall.     Bear  it  to  Fin- 

gal"s 
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?ral's  hall,  that  he  may  hear  the  voice  of  his  fon. 
The  voice  of  him  that  praifed  the  mighty  !" 

'«  The  blaft  of  north  opens  thy  gates,  O  king ! 
I  behold  thee  fitting  on  mift,  dimly  gleaming  in 
all  thine  arms.  Thy  form  now  is  not  the  terror 
of  the  valiant.  It  is  like  a  v/atery  cloud  ;  when 
we  fee  the  flars  behind  it^  with  their  weeping 
eyes.  Thy  fliield  is  the  aged  moon  :  thy  fword 
a  vapour  half-kindled  with  fire.  Dim  and  fee- 
ble is  the  chief,  v»'ho  travelled  in  brightnefs  be- 
fore !  But  thy  fteps  *  are  on  the  winds  of  the  de- 
fart.  The  flcrms  are  darkening  in  thy  hand. 
Thou  takeft  the  fun  in  thy  wrath,  and  hideft  him 
in  thy  clouds.  The  fons  of  little  men  are  afraid. 
A  thoufand  fhowers  defcend.  But  v/hen  thou 
comefl:  forth  in  thy  mildnefs  5  the  gale  of  the 
morning  is  near  tliy  courfe.  The  fon  laughs  iri 
his  blue  fields.  The  grey  flream  winds  in  its 
vale.  The  buflies  fliake  their  green  heads  in 
the  wind.  The  roes  bound  towards  the  defart." 

**  There  is  a  murmur  in  the  heath  !  the  ftormy 
winds  abate  !  I  hear  the  voice  pf  Fingal.  Long 
has  it  been  abfent  from  mine  ear !  <«  Come, 
Ollian,  come  away,"  he  fays.  Fingal  has  re- 
ceived his  fame.  We  palTed  away,  like  flames  that 
had  llione  for  a  feafon.  Our  departure  was  in 
renown.  Though  the  plains  of  our  battles  are 
dark  and  iilent ;  our  fame  is  in  the  four  grey 
ftones.     The  voice  of  Cllian   has  been  heard. 

The 

♦  This  defcription  of  the  power  of  Fingal  over  the  winds 
and  ftorms,  and  the  image  of  his  taking  the  fun,  and  hiding 
hJm  in  the  clouds,  do  not  correfpond  with  the  preceding  pa- 
ragraph, where  he  is  reprefented  as  a  feeble  ghoft,  and  no  more 
the  TERi^OR  OF  THE  VALIANT  ;  but  it  agrees  with  the  notion 
of  the  times  concerning  the  fouls  of  the  deceafed,  who,  it  wus 
Ijppofed,  had  the  command  of  the  winds  a;id  Hoims,  hut 
took  uo  concern  hi  the  affairs  of  men. 
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The  harp  has  been  ftrung  hi  Sehna.  "  Come, 
Offian,  come  away,"  he  fays,  "  come,  fly  \vith 
thy  fathers  on  clouds."  I  come,  I  come,  thou 
king  of  men!  The  life  of  Offian  fails.  I  begin 
to  vanifli  on  Cona.  My  fteps  are  not  feen  in 
Selma.  Befide  the  ftone  of  Mora  I  fliall  fall 
afleep.  The  winds  whiftling  in  my  grey  hair, 
fliall  not  awaken  me.  Depart  on  thy  wings,  O 
!7i7id  [  thou  canft  not  difturb  the  reft  of  the  bard. 
The  night  is  long,  but  his  eyes  are  hea\y.  De- 
part, thou  ruftling  blaft. 

"  But  why  art  thou  fad,  fon  ofFingal?  Why 
grows  the  cloud  of  thy  foul  ?  The  chiefs  of  other 
times  are  departed.  They  have  gone  without 
their  fame.  The  fons  of  future  years  fliall  pafs 
away.  Another  race  fliall  arife.  The  people 
are  like  the  waves  of  ocean  :  like  the  leaves  of 
woody  Morven,  they  pafs  away  in  the  ruftUng 
blaft,  and  other  leaves  lift  their  green  lieads  ou 

high." 

Did  thy  beauty  laft,  O  Ryno  *  ?  Stood  the 
ftrength  of   car-borne    Ofcar  .'*     Fingal   himfelf 

departed* 

*  Ryno,  the  fon  of  Fingal,  who  was  killed  In  Ireland,  In 
the  war  againft  Swaran,  was  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his 
perfon,  his  fwiftnefs  and  great  exploits.  Minvane,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Morni,  and  filler  to  Gaul,  was  in  love  with  Ryno. 
Her  lamentation  over  her  lover  follows. 

SHE  hlufhing  fad,  from  Morven's  rocks,  bends  over  the 
darkly-rolling  fea.     She  fees  the  youth  in  all  their  arms. 
Where,  Ryno,  where  art  thou  ? 

Our  dark  looks  told  that  he  was  low  !  That  pale  the  hero 
few  on  clouds  !  That  in  the  grafs  of  Morven's  hills,  his  feeble 
voice  was  heard  in  wind  ! 

And  is  the  fon  of  Fingal  fallen  on  Ullln's  jnofly  plains  ? 
Strong  was  the  arm  that  vajKjuifhed  him !  Ah  me  !  I  am. 
alone  t 

Alons 
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departed.  The  halls  of  his  fathers  forgot  his 
fteps.  Shalt  thou  then  remain,  thou  aged  bard  ! 
when  the  mighty  have  failed  ?  But  my  fame  fhall 
remain,  and  grow  like  the  oak  of  Morven  j 
which  lifts  its  broad  head  to  the  ftorm,  and  re- 
joices in  the  courfe  of  the  wind  ! 


Alone  I  fhall  not  be,  ye  winds !  that  lift  my  dark-brown 
hair.  My  fighs  fhall  not  long  mix  with  your  ftream  ;  for  I 
mull  ileep  with  Ryno. 

I  fee  thee  not,  with  beauty's  fteps,  returning  from  the 
chace.  The  night  is  round  Minvane's  love.  Dark  filence 
dwells  with  Ryno. 

Where  are  thy  dogs,  and  where  thy  bow  ?  Thy  (hield 
that  was  fo  ftrong  ?  Thy  fword  like  heaven's  defcending  fire.^ 
The  bloody  fpear  of  Ryno  ? 

I  fee  them  mixed  in  thy  deep  Ihip;  I  fee  them  ftalned  with 
blood.  No  arms  are  in  thy  narrow  hall,  O  darkly-dwelling 
JRyno  ! 

When  will  the  morning  come,  and  fay,  "  Arlfe,  thou  king 
of  fpears !  arife,  the  hunters  are  abroad.  The  hinds  are  near 
thee,  Ryno  !" 

Away,  thou  fair-haired  morning,  away  !  the  fiumbering 
king  hears  thee  not !  The  hinds  bound  over  his  narrow  tomb; 
for  death  dwells  around  young  Ryno. 

But  I  will  tread  foftly,  my  king !  and  ileal  to  the  bed  of 
thy  repofe.  Minvaiie  will  lie  in  filence,  nor  diflurb  th* 
ilumbering  Ryno. 

The  maids  fhall  feek  me ;  but  they  fhall  not  find  nie  :  they 
fliall  follow  my  departure  with  fongs.  But  I  fhall  not  hear 
you,  O  maids !  I  ileep  with  fair- haired  Ryno, 
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XNQIJIRIES  into  the  antiquities  of  nations 
afford  more  pleafure  than  any  real  advantage  ta 
mankind.  The  ingenious  may  form  fyftems  of 
hiftory  on  probabilities  and  a  few  fafts  -,  but  at  a 
great  diftance  of  time,  their  accounts  muft  be 
vague  and  uncertain.  The  infancy  of  ftates  and 
•kingdoms  is  as  deftitute  of  great  events,  as  of  the 
•^means  of  tranfmitting  them  to  pofterity.  The 
arts  of  polifhed  life,  by  which  alone  fadls  can  be 
prefer ved  with  certainty,  are  the  produ<Stion  of  a 
well-formed  community.  It  is  then  hiftorians 
begin  to  write,  and  public  tranfadlions  to  be  wor- 
thy remembrance.  The  actions  of  former  times 
are  left  in  obfcurity,  or  magnified  by  uncertain 
traditions.  Hence  it  is  that  we  find  fo  much  of 
-the  marvellous  in  the  origin  of  every  nation ;  pof^ 
terity  being  alvays  ready  to  believe  any  thing, 
however  fabulous,  that  refle(5ls  honour  on  their 
anceftors. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  remarkable  for 
this  weaknefs.    They  fwallowed  the  moft  abfurd 

fables 
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fables  concerning  the  high  antiquities  of  their  re- 
fpedtive  nations.  Good  hiftorians,  however, 
rofe  very  early  amongft  them,  and  tranfmitted, 
with  luftre,  their  great  adlions  to  pofterity.  It 
is  to  them  that  they  owe  that  unrivalled  fame  they 
now  enjoy,  while  the  great  actions  of  otlier  na- 
tions are  involved  in  fables,  or  loft  in  obfcurity. 
The  Celtic  nations  afford  a  ftriking  inftance  of 
this  kind.  They,  though  once  the  mafters  of 
Europe  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oby  *  in  Ruf- 
fia,  to  Cape  Finifterre,  the  weftern  point  of  Gal- 
licia  in  Spain,  are  very  little  mentioned  in  hifto- 
ry.  They  trufted  their  fame  to  tradition  and  the 
fongs  of  their  bards,  which,  by  the  vicillitude  of 
human  affairs,  are  long  fince  loft.  Their  ancient 
language  is  the  only  monument  that  remains  of 
them  •,  and  the  traces  of  it  being  found  in  places 
fo  widely  diftant  from  each  other,  ferves  only  to 
fh'ew  the  extent  of  their  ancient  power,  but  thi'ows 
very  little  light  on  their  hiftory. 

Of  all  the  Celtic  nations,  that  which  poffefTed 
old  Gaul  is  the  moft  renowned  •,  not  perhaps  on 
account  of  worth  fuperior  to  the  reft ;  but  for 
their  wars  with  a  people  who  had  hiftorians  to 
tranfmit  the  fame  of  their  enemies,  as  well  as 
their  own,  to  pofterity.  Britain  was  firft  peopled 
by  them,  according  to  the  teftimony.of  the  beft 
authors  f ;  its  fituation  in  refpecTt  to  Gaul  makes 
the  opinion  probable  ;  but. what  puts  it  beyond 
alldifpute,  is,  that  the  fame  cuftoms  arid  lan- 
guage prevailed  among  tlie  inhabitants  of  both  in 
the  days  of  Julius  C^cfar  X- 

The  colony  from  Gaul  pofTeffed  themfelves, 
c\t  firft,  of  that  part  of  Britain  which  was  next 

to 

■  ♦  Plln.  I.  6.  t  Cief.  1.  5.  Tac.  Agric.  c.  ». 

J  C«far.  Pomp.  Mel.  Tacitus. 
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to  tKeir  own  country  4  and  fpreadlng  north- 
ward, by  degrees,  as  they  increaled  in  numbers, 
peopled  the  whole  ifland.  Some  adventurers 
paffing  over  from  thofe  parts  of  Britain  that  are 
within  fight  of  Ireland,  were  the  founders  of  the 
Irifh  nation :  which  is  a  more  probable  ftory 
than  the  idle  fables  of  Milefian  and  GalUcian 
colonies.  Diodorus  Siculus  *  mentions  it  as  a 
thing  well  known  in  his  time,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Ireland  were  originally  Britons,  and  his 
teftimony  is  unqueftionable,  when  we  confider 
that,  for  many  ages,  the  language  and  cuftoms 
of  both  nations  were  the  fame. 

Tacitus  was  of  opinion  that  the  ancient 
Caledonians  were  of  German  extraiH: ;  but  even 
the  ancient  Germans  themfelves  were  Gauls. 
The  prefent  Germans,  properly  fo  called,  were 
not  the  fame  with  the  ancient  Celtae.  The 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  two  nations  were 
fimilar  ;  but  their  language  different.  The  Ger- 
mans f  are^the  genuine  defcendants  of  the  an- 
cient Scandinavians,  who  crofTed  in  an  early 
period,  the  Baltic.  The  Celtas  |,  anciently, 
lent  many  colonies  into  Germany,  all  of  whom 
retained  their  own  laws,  language,  and  cuftoms, 
till  they  were  diffipated,  in  the  Roman  empire -^ 
and  it  is  of  them,  if  any  colonies  came  from 
Germany  into  Scotland,  that  the  ancient  Cale- 
donians were  defcended. 

But  whether  the  Caledonians  were  a  colony 
of  the  Celtic  Germans,  or  the  fame  with  the  Gauls 
that  firft  poffeffed  themfelves  of  Britain,  is  a 
jnatter  of  no  moment  at  this  diftance  of  time. 
Whatever  their  origin  was,  we  find  them  very 

.numerous 

*  Blod.  sic.  1.5,  f  Strabo,  1. 7. 

^  C«f.  1.  6.  Liv.  1. 5.  Tac.  de  mor.  Germ. 
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numerous  in  the  time  of  Julius  Agricola,  which 
is  a  prefumption  that  thejr  were  long  before  fettled 
in  the  country.  The  form  of  their  government 
was  a  mixture  of  ariftocracy  and  monarchy,  as  it 
was  in  all  the  countries  where  the  Druids  bore 
the  chief  fway.  This  order  of  men  feems  to  have 
been  formed  on  the  fame  principles  with  the 
Da6lyli  Id^  and  Curetes  of  the  ancients.  Their 
pretended  intercourfe  with  heaven,  their  magic 
and  divination  were  the  fame.  The  knowledge 
of  the  Druids  in  natural  caufes,  and  the  proper- 
ties of  certain  things,  the  fruit  of  the  experiments 
of  ages,  gained  them  a  mighty  reputation  among 
the  people.  The  efleem  of  the  populace  foon  in- 
creafed  into  a  veneration  for  the  order ;  which 
thefe  cunning  and  ambitious  priefls  took  care  to 
improve,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they,  in  a  man- 
ner, ingrolTed  the  management  of  civil,  -as  well 
as  religious,  matters.  It  is  generally  allowed  that 
they  did  not  abufe  this  extraordinary  power  •,  the 
preferving  their  character  of  fan<Stity  was  fo  eflen- 
tial  to  their  influence,  that  they  never  broke  out 
into  violence  or  oppreflion.  The  chiefs  were  al- 
lowed to  execute  the  laws,  but  the  legiflative 
power  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Druids  *. 
It  was  by  their  authority  that  the  tribes  were  unit- 
ed, in  times  of  the  greateft  danger,  under  one 
head.  This  temporary  king,  or  Vergobretus  f , 
was  chofen  by  them,  and  generally  laid  down  his 
office  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Thefe  priefts  en- 
joyed long  this  extraordinary  privilege  among  the 
Celtic  nations  who  lay  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
Roman  empire.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fecond  century  that  their  power  among  the  Ca- 
ledonians began  to  decline.  The  traditions  con- 
cerning 

•  C«X.  I.  6.  t  Fer-gubrcib,  tUt  man  noJuJ^f. 
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ceniing  Trathal  and  Cormac,  anceflors  to  Flngal, 
are  full  of  the  particulars  of  the  fall  of  the  Druids : 
a  lingular  fate,  it  muft  be  owned,  of  priefts,  who 
had  once  eftabliflied  their  fuperftition. 

The  continual  wars  of  the  Caledonians  againft 
the  Romans  hindered  the  better  fort  from  initiat- 
ing themfelves,  as  the  cullom  formerly  was,  into 
the  order  of  the  Druids.  The  precepts  of  their 
rehgion  were  confined  to  a  few,  and  were  not 
much  attended  to  hj  a  people  inured  to  war. 
The  Vergobretus,  or  chief  magiftrate,  was  cho- 
fen  without  the  concurrence  of  the  hierarchy,  or 
continued  in  his  ofiice  againft  their  will.  Con- 
tinual power  ftrengthened  his  intereft  among  the 
tribes,  and  enabled  him  to  fend  down,  as  here- 
ditary to  his  pofterity,  the  office  he  had  only  re* 
ceived  himfelf  by  election. 

On  occalion  of  a  new  war  againfl  the  Ki/70^  of 
the  ivorldy  as  tradition  emphatically  calls  the  Ro- 
man emperor,  the  Druids,  to  vindicate  the  ho- 
nour of  the  order,  began  to  refume  their  anclenf 
privilege  of  chuling  the  Vergobretus.  Garmal, 
the  fon  of  Tarno,  being  deputed  by  them,  came 
to  the  grandfather  of  the  celebrated  Fingal,  who 
was  then  Vergobretus,  and  commanded  him,  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  order,  to  lay  down  his 
office.  Upon  his  refuial,  a  civil  war  com.menced, 
which  foon  ended  in  almoft  the  total  extinclion 
of  the  religious  order  of  the  Druids.  A  few  that 
remained,  retired  to  the  dark  receffies  of  their 
groves,  and  the  caves  they  had  formerly  ufed  for 
their  meditations.  It  is  then  we  hnd  them  in  the 
circle  cfJJoneS)  and  unheeded  by  the  world.  A  total 
difregard  for  the  order,  and  utter  abhorrence  of 
the  Drudical  rites  enfued.  Under  this  cloud  of 
public  hate,  all  that  had  any  knowledge  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Dniids  became  e^itin^^,  and  the  na- 

VoL.  IL  I  tioJi 
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tion  fell  into  the  laft  degree  of  ignorance  of  their 
rites  and  ceremonies. 

It  is  no  matter  of  wonder  then,  th-at  Fingal 
and  his  Ton  Ollian  difliked  the  Druids,  who  were 
the  declared  enemies  to  their  fiicceflion  in  the 
fupreme  magiftracy.  It  is  a  fmgiilar  cafe,  it  muft 
be  allowed,  that  there  are  no  traces  of  religion 
in  the  poems  afcribed  to  Ofilan  5  as  the  poetical 
compofitions  of  other  nations  are  fo  clofely  con- 
nected with  their  mythology.  But  gods  are  not 
neceffary,  when  the  poet  has  genius. — It  is  hard 
to  account  for  it  to  thofe  who  are  not  made  ac- 
quainted .with  the  manner  of  the  old  Scottiili 
bards.  TKat  race  of  men  carried  their  notions 
of  martial  honour  to  an  extravagant  pitch.  Any 
rJd  given  their  heroes  in  battle,  was  thought  to 
derogate  from  their  fame ;  and  .the  bards  imme- 
diately traiu-^fQrred  the  glory  of  the  action  to  him 
who  had  given  that  aid. 

Had  the  poet  brought  down  gods,  as  often  as 
Homer  hath  done,  to  aihft  his  heroes,  his  work 
had  iiQt  confified  of  eulogiums  on  men,  but  of 
hymns  to  fu}>crior  beings.  Thofe  who  write  in 
the  Galic  language  feldom  mention  religion  in 
their  profane  poetry  ;  and  when  they  profefledly 
write  of  religion.,  they  never  mix  with  their  com- 
pofitions,  t-lie  actions  of  the u'  heroes.  This  cuf- 
t  jm  alone,  even  though  the  religion  of  the  Dru- 
ids had  not  been  previoufly  extinguilhed,  may,,  in 
fome  mcafure,  excufe  the  author's  filence  con- 
cerning the  religion  of  ancieat  times. 

To  allege,  that  a  nation  is  void  of  all  religion, 
would  betray  ignorance  of  the  hiltory  of  man- 
kind. The  traditions  of  their  fathers,  and  their 
own  obfervations  on  the  works  of  nature,  toge- 
ther with  that  fuperftition  which  is  inherent  in 
the  human  frame,  have,  in  all  ages,  raifed  in  the 

minds 
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minds  of  men  fome  idea  of  a  fuperior  being. 
Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  darkeft  times,  and 
amongft  the  moft  barbarous  nations,  the  very 
populace  themfelves  had  fome  faint  notion,  at  leaft 
of  a  divinity.  The  Indians,  who  worfliip  no 
God,  beUeve  that  he  exifts.  It  would  be  doing 
injuftice  to  the  author  of  thefe  poem^,  to  think, 
that  he  had  not  opened  his  conceptions  to  that 
primitive  and  greateft  of  all  truths.  But  let  his 
religion  be  what  it  will,  it  is  certain  he  has  not. 
alluded  to  Chriftianity,  or  any  of  its  rites,  in  his 
poems  ;  which  ought  to  fix  his  opinions,  at  leafi:, 
to  an  a^ra  prior  to  that  religion.  Conjedhires,  01:^ 
this  fubjecl,  muft  fupply  the  place  of  proof. 
The  perfecution  begun  by  Dioclefian,  in  the  year 
303,  is  the  moft  probable  time  in  which  thefirft 
dawning  of  Chriftianity  in  the  north  of  Britain 
can  be  fixed.  The  humane  and  mild  character 
of  Conftantius  Chlorus,  who  commanded  then  ii> 
Britain,  induced  the  perfecuted  Clirifrians  to 
take  refuge  under  him.  Some  of  them,  through 
a  zeal  to  propagate  their  tenets,  or  through  fear, 
went  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
fettled  among  the  Caledonians ;  who  were  readr 
to  hearken  to  their  doctrines,  if  the  religion  of 
the  Druids  was  exploded  long  before. 

Thefe  miftionaries,  eitlier  through  choice,  or 
to  give  more  weight  to  the  doctrine  they  advanced 
took  pofleffion  of  the  cells  and  groves  of  the  Dru- 
ids *,  and  it  was  from  this  retired  life  they  had 
the  name  of  Culdees  *,  which  in  the  language 
of  the  country  rigniBedfeque/^eredpcrfoTis.  It  was 
with  one  of  the  Culdees  that  Ofiian  in  his  extreme 
old  age,  is  faid  to  have  difputed  concerning  the 
Chriftian  religion.  This  difpute,  they  fay,  is 
i^xtant,  and  is  couched  in  verfe,  according  to  the 
I  2  cuiloxji 

^  eujdich., 
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ciiftom  of  the  times.  The  extreme  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  Offi?n  of  the  Chriltmn  tenets, 
■iliews,  t]iat  that  religion  had  only  been  lately  in- 
•trodiiced,  as  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive,  how  one 
of  the  firfb  rank  could  be  totally  unacquainted 
with  a  religion  that  had  been  known  for  any  time 
in  the  country.  The  difpute  bears  the  genuine 
joarks  of  antiquity.  The  abfolete  phrafes  and 
f.xprcffions  peculiar  to  the  times,  prove  it  to  be 
no  forgery.  If  Offian  then  lived  at  the  intro- 
duction of  Chriftianity,  as  by  all  appearance  he 
,clid,  his  epoch  will  be  the  latter  end  of  the  third, 
and  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  Tradition 
here  fteps  in  with  a  kind  of  proof. 

The  exploits  of  Fingal  againft  Caracul  *,  the 
fon  of  king  of  the  worlds  are  among  the  firft  brave 
liclions  of  his  youth.  A  complete  poem,  which 
-relates  tc  this  fabje(fi:,  is  printed  in  this  colleclion. 

In  the  year  210  the  emperor  Severus,  after 
returning  from  his  expedition  againft  the  Cale- 
donians, at  York  fell  into  the  tedious  illnefs  of 
^v^hich  he  afterwards  died.  The  Caledonians  and 
'Maiatse.  refuming  courage  from  his  indifpoHtion, 
took  arms  in  order  to  recover  the  pcfleffions  they 
had  lolt.  The  enraged  ernneror  commanded  his 
army  to  march  into  their  country,  and  to  dcftroy 
it  with  fire  and  fword.  His  orders  were  but  ill 
executed,  for  his  fon,  Caracalla,  was  at  the 
head  of  ,the  army,  and  his  thoughts  were  en- 
tirely taken  up  with  the  hopes  of  his  father's 
death,  and  with  fchenies  to  fupplant  his  brother 

Geta. He  fcarcely  had  entered  the  enemy's 

country,  when  news  was  brought  him  that 
Severus  was  dead. — A  fudden  peace  is  patched 

up 

*  Carac'hull,  terrible  eye.  Carac-'htuUa,  terrible  looh.Qvim 
yrac-chullumh,  ufort  of  vj^pcr  garment , 
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n-p  with  the  Caledonians,  and,  as  it  appears  from 
Dion  Caffius,  the  country  they  had  loft  to  Sc- 
rerus  was  reftored  to  them. 

The  Caracul  of  Fingal  is  no  other  than  Cara- 
calla,  who,  as  the  Ton  of  Severus,  the  Emperor- 
of  Rome,  whofe  dominions  were  extended  al- 
moft  over  the  known  world,  was  not  without 
reafon  called  t/?e  Sct2  of  the  King  of  the  IFvrld. 
The  fpace  of  time  between  211,  the  year  Severus 
died,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
is  not  fo  great,  but  Oilian  the  fon  of  Fingal, 
might  have  i^QQ.n  the  Chriiliians  whom  the  perie- 
cution  under  Diocleilan  had  driven  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  Roman  ernDJre. 

In  one  of  the  many  lamentations  on  the  death 
of  Ofcar,  a  battle  which  he  fought  againft  Caros> 
king  of  fhips,  on  the  banks  of  the  winding  Carun^' 
is  mentioned  among  his  great  actions.  It  is  more 
than  probable,  that  the  Caros  mentioned  here, . 
is  the  fame  v/ith  the  noted  ufurper  Caraufius, 
who  aiTumed  the  purple  in  the  year  287,  and  feiz- 
ing  on  Britain,  defeated  the  emperor  Maximini- 
an  HerculiuSjin  feveral  naval  engagements,  which 
gives  propriety  to  his  being  called  the  K'mg  f  Ships. 
The  luinding  Canm  is  that  fmall  river  retaining 
ftill  the  name  of  Carron,  and  runs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Agricola's  w^all,  which  Caraufms  re- 
paired to  obftrucl  the  incurfions  of  the  Caledoni- 
ans. Several  other  paffages  in  traditions  allude  to 
the  wars  of  the  Rom_ans  •,  but  the  two  juft  menti- 
oned clearly  fix  the  epocha  of  Fingal  to  the  third 
century  j  and  this  account  agrees  exadlly  with  the 
Irifh  hiftories,  which  place  the  death  of  Fingal, 
the  fon  of  Comhal,  in  the  year  283,  and  that  of 
Ofcar  and  their  own  celebrated  Cairbre,  in  the 
year  296.  I  3 

Scui€ 

^  Car-avon,  IVI/iJhig-rher, 
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Some  people  may  imagine,  that  the  aUuflons 
to  the  Roman  hiftory  might  have  been  derived 
by  tradition,  from  learned  men,  more  than  from 
ancient  poems.  This  muft  then  have  happened  at 
leaft  three  ages  ago,  as  thefe  allufions  are  men* 
tioned  often  in  the  compolitions  of  thofe  times. 

Every  one  knows  that  a  cloud  of  ignorance  and 
barbarifm  overfpread  the  north  of  Europe  three 
hundred  years  ago.  The  minds  of  men,  ad- 
didted  to  fuperftition,  contracted  a  narrownefs 
that  deftroyed  genius.  Accordingly  we  iind  the 
compofitions  of  thofe  times  trivial  and  puerile  to 
the  laft  degree.  But  let  it  be  allowed,  that_, 
amidft  all  the  untoward  circumllances  of  the  age, 
a  genius  might  arife,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine 
what  could  induce  him  to  allude  to  the  Roman 
times.  We  find  no  fa6l  to  favour  any  defigns 
which  could  be  entertained  by  any  man  whp 
lived  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  fi:rongefi:  objetSlion  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
poems  now  given  to  the  pubhc  under  the  name 
of  Oflian,  is  the  improbabihty  of  their  being 
handed  down  by  tradition  through  fo  many  cen- 
turies. Ages  of  barbarifm  fome  v/ill  fay,  could 
not  produce  poems  abounding  with  tl-ie  diiintcrell- 
ed  and  generous  fentiments  io  confpicuous  in  the 
compolitions  of  Ollian  ;  and  could  thefe  ages 
produce  them,  it  is  impoflible  but  they  muft  be 
loft,  or  altogether  corrupted  in  a  long  lucceiTion 
of  barbarous  generations. 

Thefe  objections  naturally  fuggeft  thcmfelves 
to  men  unacquainted  with  the  ancient  ftate  of 
the  northern  parts  of  Britain.  The  bards,  who 
were  an  inferior  order  of  the  Druids,  did  not 
ihare  tlieir  bad  fortune.  They  were  fpared  by 
the  vi(5lorIous  king,  as  it  was  through  their 
means  only  he  could  hope  for  immortality  to  his 

fame. 
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fcime.  Tkey  attended  him  in  the  camp,  and  con- 
tributed to  eftablifh  his  power  by  their  fongs. 
His  great  a(Stions  were  magnified,  and  the  popu- 
lace, who  had  no  abiUty  to  examine  into  his 
character  narrowly,  were  dazzled  with  his  fame 
in  the  rhymes  of  the  bards.  In  the  mean  time, 
men  aiTumed  fentiments  that  were  rarely  to  be 
met  with  in  ■  an  age  of  barbarilin.  The  bards, 
who  were  originally  the  difciplcs  of  the  Druids, 
had  their  minds  opened,  and  their  ideas  enlarged, 
by  being  initiated  in  the  leaxniing  of  that  cele- 
brated order.  They  could  form  a  perfect  hera 
in  their  own  minds,,  and  afcribe  that  cliaracler 
to  their  prince.  The  inferior  chiefs  made  this 
ideal  character  the  model  of  their  conduct,  and 
by  degrees  brought  their  minds  to  that  generous 
fpirit  which  breathes  in  all  the  poetry  of  the 
times.  The  prmce-,  flattrered  by  his  bards,  and 
rivalled  by  his  own  heroes,  who  imitated  his 
character  as  defcribed  in  the  eulogies  of  his 
poets,  endeavoured  to  excel  his  people  in  merit, 
as  he  was  above  them  in  ftation.  This  emula- 
tion continuing,  formed  at  lad  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  nation,  happily  compounded  of 
what  is  noble  in  barbarity,  and  virtuous  and  ge- 
nerous in  a  polilhed  people. 

When  virtue  in  peace,  and  bravery  in  war, 
are  the  charadteriftics  of  a  nation,  their  actions 
become  interefting,  and  their  fam.e  v/orthy  cf 
immortality.  A  generous  fpirit  is  v/armed  with 
iioble  actions,  and  becomes  ambitious  of  perpe- 
tuating them.  This  is  the  true  fource  'of  that 
divine  infpiration,  to  which  the  poets  of  all  ages 
pretended.  When  they  found  their  themes  in- 
adequate to  the  warmth  of  their  imaginations, 
they  varnilhed  them  over  with  fables,  fupphed 
by  their  own  fancy,  or  furniflied  by  abfiird  tra- 
I  4  diticns. 
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Uitions.  Thefe  fables,  however  ridiculous,  had 
their  abettors  ;  pofterity  either  implicitly  be- 
lieved them,  or,  through  a  vanity  natural  to 
niankind,  pretended  that  they  did.  They  loved 
to  place  the  founders  of  their  families  in  the  days 
of  fable,  when  poetry,  without  the  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, could  give  what  charaClers  fhe  pleafed 
of  her  heroes.  It  is  to  this  vanity  that  we  ov/e  the 
prefervation  of  what  remain  of  the  more  ancient 
poems.  Their  poetical  merit  made  their  heroes 
famous  in  a  country  where  heroifm  wzs  much 
efteemed  and  admired.  The  pofterity  of  thofe 
heroes,  or  thofe  who  pretended  to  be  defcended 
frum  them,  heard  with  pleafure  the  eulogiums 
of  their  anceftors ;  bards  were  employed  to  re- 
peat the  poems,  and  to  record  the  connection  of 
their  patrons  with  chiefs  fo  renowned.  Every 
chief  in  procefs  of  time  had  a  bard  in  his  family, 
and  the  office  became  at  laft  hereditary.  By  the 
fucceffion  of  thefe  bards,  the  poems  concerning 
the  anceftors  of  the  family  were  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  *,  they  were  re- 
peated to  the  whole  clan  on  folemn  occafions, 
and  aUvays  alluded  to  in  the  new  compofitions  of 
the  bards.  This  cuftom  came  down  to  near  cur 
own  times  *,  and  after  the  bards  were  dilconti- 
nued,  a  great  number  in  a  clan  retained  by  me- 
mory, or  committed  to  writing,  their  compojfi- 
tions,  and  founded  the  antiquity  of  their  families 
on  the  authority  of  their  poems. 

The  ufe  of  letters  was  not  known  in  the  north, 
of  Europe  till  long  after  the  inftitution  of  the 
bards  :  the  records  of  the  families  of  their  pa- 
trons, their  own,  "and  more  ancient  poems  were 
lianded  down  by  tradition,  llieir  poetical  com- 
pofitions were  admirably  contrived  for  that  pur- 
poie.     They  were  adapted   to  mufic  i  and  the 
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Tnoft  perfect  harmony  v/as  obferved.  Each 
\  erle  was  fo  connected  with  thofe  which  preceded 
or  followed  it,  that  if  one  line  had  been  remem- 
bered in  a  fianza,  it  v/as  almoil:  impoffible  to 
forget  tlie  reli.  The  cadences  followed  in  fo  na- 
tural a  gradation,  and  the  words  were  fo  adapted 
to  the  common  turn  of 'the  voice,  after  it  is 
raifed  to  a  certain  key,  that  it  was  aimofi:  impof- 
fible, from  a  fimiiarity  of  found,  to  fubltitute 
one  word  for  another.  This  excellence  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  Celtic  tongue,  and  is  perhaps  to  be 
met  with  in  no  other  language.  Nor  does  this 
choice  of  words  clog  the  fenfe  or  weaken  the  ex- 
preffion.  The  numerous  flections  of  confonants, 
and  variation  in  declenlion,  make  the  language 
very  copious. 

The  defcendants  of  the  Celtae,  who  inhabited 
Britain  and  "its  ifles,  were  not  Angular  in  this 
method  of  preferving  the  moft  precious  monu- 
ments of  their  nation,-  The  ancient  laws  of  the 
Greeks  were  couched  in  verie,  and  handed  down 
by  tradition.  The  Spartans,  tlirough  a  long 
habit,  became  fo  fond  of  this  cuftom,  that  they 
would  never  allow  their  laws  to  be  committed  to 
writing.  The  actions  of  great  men,  and  the 
eulogiums  of  kings  and  heroes,  were  prefer ved  In 
the  fame  manner.  All  the  hiltorical  monuments 
of  the  old  Germans  were  comprehended  in  their 
ancient  fongs  *  !  which  were  either  hymns  to 
their  gods,  or  elegies  in  prail€  of  their  heroes, 
and  were  intended  to  perpetuate  the  great  events 
in  their  nation  which  vrere  carefully  interwoven 
with  them.  This  fpecies  of  compolition  was  not 
committed  to  writing,  but  dehvered  by  oral 
tradition*.  The  care  they  took  to  have  the 
poem.s  taught  to  their  children,  the  uninter- 
1 5  rupte4 

*  Tacitus  de  mor.  Germ. 
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riipted  cuilom  of  repeating  them  upon  certain  oc- 
calions,  and  the  happy  mealure  of  the  verfe,  ferv- 
ed  to  preferve  them  for  a  long  time  uncorrupted. 
This  oral  chronicle  of  the  Germans  was  not  for- 
got in  the  eighth  century,  and  it  probably  would 
have  remained  to  this  day,  had  not  learning, 
vv'hich  thinks  every  thing,  that  is  not  committed 
to  writing,  fabulous,  been  introduced.  It  was 
from  poetical  traditions  that  GarciliaiTo  compofed 
his  account  of  the  Yncas  of  Peru.  The  Peru- 
vians had  loft  all  other  monuments  of  their  hif- 
tory,and  it  was  from  ancient  poems  which  his  mo- 
ther, a  princefs  of  the  blood  of  the  Yncas,  taught 
him  in  his  youth,  that  he  collected  the  materials 
of  his  hiftory.  If  other  nations  then,  that  had 
been  often  overrun  by  enemies,  and  had  fcnt 
abroad  and  received  colonies,  could  for  many  ages 
preferve,  by  oral  tradition,  their  laws  and  hifto- 
ries  uncorrupted,  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
the  ancient  Scots,  a  people  fo  free  of  intermixture 
with  foreigners,  and  fo  ftrongly  attached  to  the 
memoiy  of  their  anceftors,  had  the  works  of  their 
bards  handed  down  with  great  purity. 

What  is  advanced,  in  this  fliort  DilTertation,  it 
muftbe  confefled,  is  mere  conjcdhire.  Beyond 
the  reach  of  records,  is  fettled  a  gloom,  which 
no  ingenuity  can  penetrate.  The  manners  de- 
fcribed,  in  thefe  poems,  fuit  the  ancient  Celtic 
times,  and  no  other  period,  that  is  known  in  hif- 
tory. We  muft,  therefore,  place  tlie  heroes  far 
back  in  antiquity  ;  and  it  matters  little,  who  were 
their  cotemporaries  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
If  Ave  have  placed  Fingal  in  his  proper  period, 
we  do  honour  to  the  manners  of  barbarous  times, 
llcexercifed  every  manly  virtue  in  Caledonia, 
while  Heliogabulus  difgraced  human  nature  at 
Konie. 
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X  H  E  hiftory  of  thofe  nations,  who  originally 
poiTelTed  the  north  of  Europe,  is  lefs  known  than 
their  manners.  Deftitute  of  the  ufe  of  letters, 
they  themfelves  had  not  the  means  of  tranfmitting 
their  great  a(5tions  to  remote  pofterity.  Foreign 
writers  faw  them  only  at  a  diftance,  and  defcribed 
them  as  they  found  them.  The  vanity  of  the 
Romans  induced  them  to  confider  the  nations 
beyond  the  pale  of  their  empire  as  barbarians  ; 
and  confequently  their  hiftory  unworthy  of  be- 
ing inveftigated.  Their  manners  and  fingular 
character  were  matters  of  curioHty,  as  they  com- 
mitted them  to  record.  Some  men,  otherwife  of 
great  merit  among  ourfelves,  give  into  confined 
ideas  on  this  fubject.  Having  early  imbibed  their 
idea  of  exalted  manners  from  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man writers,  they  fcarcely  ever  afterwards  have 
the  fortitude  to  allow  any  dignity  of  character  to 
any  nation  deftitute  of  the  ufe  of  letters. 

A\^ithout  derogating  from  the  fame  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  we  may  coniider  antiquity  beyond 
the  pale  of  their  emph-e  worthy  of  feme  attention. 

The 
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The  nobler  paffions  of  the  mind  never  flioot 
forth  more  free  and  unreflrained  than  in  the 
times  we  call  barbarous.  That  irregular  man- 
mer  of  life,  and  thofe  manly  purfuits  from  which 
barbarity  takes  its  name,  are  highly  favourable  ta 
a  ftrength  of  mind  unknown  in  poliilied  times. 
In  advancing  fociety  the  characters  of  men  are 
more  uniform  and  difgiaifed.  The  human  pafli- 
ons  lie  in  fome  degree  concealed  behind  forms, 
and  artificial  manners ;  and  the  powers  of  the 
foul,  without  an  opportunity  of  exerting  them, 
Jofe  their  vigour.  The  times  of  regular  govern- 
ment, and  polllhed  manners,  are  therefore  to  be 
wiilied  for  by  the  feeble  and  weak  in  mind.  An 
unfettled  ftate,  and  thofe  convullions  which  at- 
tend it,  is  the  proper  field  for  an  exalted  cha- 
racter, and  the  exertion  of  great  parts.  Merit 
there  rifes  always  fuperior  ;  no  fortuitous  event 
can  raife  the  timid  and  mean  into  power.  To 
thofe  vvdio  look  upon  antiquity  in  this  light,  it  is 
an  agreeable  profpeCl  j  and  they  alone  can  have 
real  pleafure  in  tracing  nations  to  their  fource. 

The  eftablifbment  of  the  Celtic  ftates,  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  written 
annals.  The  traditions  and  fongs  to  which  they 
trufted  their  hiftory,  were  loft,  or  altogether 
corrupted  in  their  revolutions  and  migrations, 
which  were  fo  frequent  and  univerfctl,  that  no 
kingdom  in  Europe  is  now  poflelTed  by  its  origi- 
nal inhabitants.  Societies  were  formed,  and 
kingdoms  ereCled,  from  a  mixture  of  nations, 
who,  in  procefs  of  time,  loft  all  knowledge  of 
their  own  origin.  If  tradition  could  be  depend- 
ed upon,  it  is  only  among  a  people,  from  all 
time,  free  from  intermixture  with  foreigners. 
We  are  to  look  for  thefe  among  the  mountains 
and  inacceflible  parts   of  a  country  :   places,  on 
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account  of  their  barrennefs,  uninviting  to  an  ene- 
my, or  whofe  natural  ftrength  enabled  the  natives 
to  repel  invafions.  Such  are  the  inliabitants  of 
the  mountains  of  Scotland.  We,  accordingly", 
find,  that  they  differ  materially  from  thofe  who 
poflefs  the  low  and  more  fertile  part  of  the  king- 
dom. Their  language  is  pure  and  original,  and 
their  manners  are  thofe  of  an  ancient  and  unmix- 
ed race  of  men.  Confcious  of  their  own  antiquity, 
they  long  defpifed  others,  as  a  new  and  mixed 
people.  As  they  lived  in  a  country  only  fit  for 
paflure,  they  were  free  from  that  toil  and  bufi- 
nefs,  which  engrofs  the  attention  of  a  commer- 
cial people.  Their  amufement  confifted  in  hear- 
ing or  repeating  their  fongs  and  traditions,  and 
thefe  intirely  turned  on  the  antiquity  of  their  na- 
tion, and  the  exploits  of  their  forefathers.  It  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  there  are  more  re- 
mains of  antiquity  among  them,  than  among 
any  other  people  in  Europe.  Traditions,  how- 
ever, concerning  remote  periods  are  only  to  be 
regarded,  in  fo  far  as  they  coincide  with  cotem- 
porary  writers  of  undoubted  credit  and  veracity. 

No  writers  began  their  accounts  from  a  more 
early  period,  than  the  hiftorians  of  the  Scots  na- 
tion. Without  records,  or  even  tradition  itfelf, 
they  give  a  long  lilt  of  ancient  kings,  and  a  detail 
of  their  tranfa<Stions,  with  a  fcrupulous  exa^tnefs. 
One  might  naturally  fuppofe,  that,  when  they 
had  no  authentic  aimals,  they  fhould,  at  leafl, 
have  recourfe  to  the  traditions  of  their  country, 
and  have  reduced  them  into  a  regular  fyflem  of 
liiftory.  Of  both  they  feem  to  have  been  equally 
deftitute.  Born  in  the  low  country,  and  ftran- 
g'^rs  to  the  ancient  language  of  their  nation,  they 
contented  themfelves  with  copying  from  one  ano- 
ther, 
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ther,  and  retailing  the  fame  fictions,  in  a  new 
colour  and  drels. 

John  Fordun  was  the  firft  who  colle£led  thofe 
fragments  of  the  Scots  hiftory,  which  had  efcap- 
ed  the  brutal  policy  of  Edward  I.  and  reduced 
them  into  order.  His  accounts,  in  fo  far  as  they 
concerned  recent  tranfactions,  deferved  credit  : 
beyond  a  certain  period,  they  were  fabulous  and 
unfatisfaftory.  Some  time  before  Fordun  wrote, 
the  king  of  England,  in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  had 
run  up  the  antiquity  of  his  nation  to  a  very  remote 
tera.  Fordun,  pofTefled  of  all  the  national  pre- 
judice of  the  age,  was  unwilling  that  his  country 
Ihould  yield,  in  point  of  antiquity,  to  a  people, 
then  its  rivals  and  enemies.  Deftitute  of  annals 
in  Scotland,  he  had  recourfe  to  Ireland,  which, 
according  to  the  vulgai-  errors  of  the  times,  was 
reckoned  the  firft  habitation  of  the  Scots.  He 
found,  there,  that  the  Irifh  bards  had  carried 
their  pretenfions  to  antiquity  as  high,  if  not  be- 
yond any  nation  in  Europe.  It  v.'as  from  them 
he  took  thofe  improbable  htlions,  which  form  the 
firft  part  of  his  hiftory. 

The  writers  that  fucceeded  Fordun  implicitly 
followed  his  fyftem,  though  they  fometimes  varied 
from  him  in  their  relations  of  particular  tranfacti- 
ons, and  the  order  of  fucceflion  of  their  kings. 
As  they  had  no  new  lights,  and  were,  equally 
with  him,  unacquainted  with  t]\e  traditions  of 
their  country,  their  hiftories  contain  little  infor- 
mation concerning  the  origin  of  the  Scots.  Even 
Buchanan  himfelf,  except  the  elegance  and  vigour 
of  his  ftyle,  has  very  little  to  recommend  him. 
Blinded  with  political  prejudices,  he  feemed  more 
anxious  to  turn  the  fi(5tions  of  his  predecelTors  *j 
his  own  purpofes  than  to  detect  their  mifreprefen- 
tations,  or  invcftigate  truth  amidll  the  darknefs 
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\v'liicli  they  had  tliroAvn  round  it.  It  therefore 
appears,  that  httle  can  be  coikcled  from  their 
own  hiftorians,  concerning  the  firft  migration  of 
the  Scots  into  Britain. 

That  this  ifland  was  peopled  from  Gaul  admits 
of  no  doubt.  Whether  colonies  came  afterwards 
from  the  north  of  Europe  is  a  matter  of  meer  fpe- 
culation.  When  South  Britain  yielded  to  the 
power  of  the  Romans,  the  unconquered  nations 
to  the  north  of  the  province  were  diftinguiihed 
by  the  name  of  Caledonians.  From  their  very 
name,  it  appears,  that  they  vvere  of  thofe  Gaidsy 
who  pofleffed  themfelves  originally  of  Britain. 
It  is  compounded  of  two  Celtic  words,  Cael  Iigni- 
fying  Celts  J  or  Gauls  ^  or  Dun  or  Don^  a  hill  j  fo 
that  Ca'el'dony  or  Caledonians,  is  as  much  as  to 
fay,  the  Celts  of  tJye  hill  cctmtry.  The  Elighlan- 
ders,  to  this  day,  call  themfelves  Cdil,  their 
language  Cdelicy  or  Galic,  and  their  country  Ca'el- 
dcchy  which  the  Romans  foftened  into  Caledonia. 
This,  of  itfelf,  is  fufficient  to  demonftrate,  they 
'are  the  genuine  defcendents  of  the  ancient  Cale- 
donians, and  not  a  pretended  colony  of  Scots^ 
who  fettled  firft  in  the  north,  in  the  third  or 
fourth  century. 

From  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  Cdely 
which  lignifiesy?ra//^^rj-,  as  well  as  Gauls ^  or  Celts^ 
fome  have  imagined,  that  the  anceftors  of  the 
Caledonians  ^Vere  of  a  different  race  from  the  reft 
of  the  Britons,  and  that  they  received  their  name 
upon  that  account.  This  opinion,  fay  they,  is 
fupported  by  Tacitus,  who,  from  feveral  circum- 
ftances,  concludes,  that  the  Caledonians  were  of 
German  extraction.  A  difcuflion  of  a  point  fo 
intricate,  at  tliis  diflance  of  time,  could  neither 
be  fatisfadory  nor  important. 

Towards 
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Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  third,  and  Be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  century,  we  meet  with  the 
Scots  in  the  north.  Porphyrius  *  makes  the  firft 
mention  of  them  about  that  time.  As  the  5^^// 
were  not  heard  of  before  that  period,  moft  writers 
fuppofed  them  to  \ya\c  been  a  colony,  newl^ 
come  to  Britain,  and  that  the  PiBs  were  the  only- 
genuine  defcendents  of  the  ancient  Caledonians. 
This  miftake  is  eafily  removed.  The  Caledoni- 
ans, in  procefs  of  time,  became  naturally  divided 
into  two  dixtinft  nations,  as  poffelling  parts  of 
the  country,  intirely  different  in  their  nature  and 
ibiL  The  weftern  coaft  of  Scotland  is  1-allyand 
barren  ;  towards  the  eail  the  country  is  plain,  and 
fit  for  tillage.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains, 
a  roving  and  uncontrolled  race  of  men,  lived  by 
feeding  of  cattle,  and  what  they  killed  in  hunt- 
ing. Their  employment  did  not  fix  them  to  one 
place.  They  removed  from  one  heath  to  ano- 
ther, as  fuited  their  convenience  or  inclination^ 
They  were  not,  therefore,  improperly,  called,  by 
their  neighbours,  Scuite,  ov  the  luanderingna-* 
tion  J  which  is  e^'idently  the  origin  of  the  Roman 
name  of  Scoti. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Caledonians,  who  pof^ 
feffed  the  eaft  coafl  of  Scotland,  as  the  diviiion  of 
the  country  was  plain  and  fertile,  applied  them- 
felves  to  agriculture,  and  railing  of  corn.  It  was 
from  this,  that  the  Galic  name  of  the  PiJls  pro- 
ceeded ;  for  they  are  called,  in  that  language, 
Criiithmcky  i.  e.  tkc  luheat  or  corn-eaters.  As  the 
Picts  lived  in  a  country  fo  different  in  its  nature 
from  that  polTclTed  by  the  Scots,  fo  their  nations;! 
character  fuffered  a  material  change.  Unob- 
ftrudled   by  mountains,  or  lakes,  their  commu- 

nicatiou 
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nication  with  one  another  was  free  and  frequent. 
Society,  therefore,  became  fooner  eftablifhed 
among  them,  than  among  the  Scots,  and,  con- 
fequently,  they  were  mucli  fooner  governed  by 
civil  magiftrates  and  laws.  This,  at  lall,  pro- 
duced fo  great  a  difference  in  the  manners  of  the 
two  nations,  that  they  began  to  forget  their  com- 
mon origin,  and  almoft  continual  quarrels  and 
animofities  llibiifted  between  them.  Thefe  ani- 
molities,  after  fome  ages,  ended  in  the  fubverlion 
of  the  Picliih  kingdom,  but  not  in  the  total  ex- 
tirpation of  the  nation,  according  to  moft  of  the 
Scots  writers,  who  fcemed  to  think  it  more  for 
the  honour  of  their  countrymen  to  annihilate, 
than  reduce  a  rival  people  under  their  obedience. 
It  Is  certain,  however,  that  the  very  name  of  the 
Picls  was  loft,  and  thofe  that  remained  were  fo 
com.pletely  incorporated  with  their  conquerors, 
that  they  foon  loft  all  m^emory  of  their  own  origin. 

The  end  of  the  Pidlilh  government  is  placed 
fo  near  that  period,  to  which  authentic  annals 
reach,  that  it  is  matter  of  wonder,  that  we  have 
no  monuments  of  their  language  or  hiftory  re- 
maining. This  favours  the  fyftem.  I  have  laid 
down.  Had  they  originally  been  of  a  different 
race  from  the  Scots,  their  language  of  courfe 
would  be  different.  The  contrary  is  the  caie. 
The  names  of  places  in  the  Pictifli  dominions, 
Tiud  the  very  names  of  their  kings,  which  are 
handed  down  to  us,  are  of  Galic  original,  which 
is  a  convincing  proof,  that  the  two  nations  were, 
of  old,  one  and  the  fame,  and  only  divided  into 
two  governments,  by  the  effect  which  their  litii- 
ation  had  upon  the  genius  of  the  people. 

The  name  of  P/V?/  is  faid  to  have  been  given 
by  the  Romans  to  the  Caledonians,  who  poffefs- 
ed  the  eaft  coaff  of  Scotland,  from  their  painting 
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their  bodies.  The  ftory  is  filly  and  the  arglT- 
ment  abfurd.  But  let  us  revere  antiquity  in 
her  very  follies.  This  circumftance  made  fome 
imagine,  that  the  Picts  v/ere  of  Britifh  extracSt, 
and  a  different  race  of  men  from  the  Scots.  That 
more  of  the  Britons,  who  fled  northward  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  Romans,  fettled  in  the  low 
country  of  Scotland,  than  am.oug  the  Scots  of  the 
mountains,  m,ay  be  eafily  imagined,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  country.  It  was  they  who  in* 
troduced  painting  among  the  Picts.  From  this 
circumftance,  afBnn  fome  antiquaries,  proceeded 
the  name  of  the  latter,  to  diftinguiih  them  frora 
the  Scots,  who  never  had  that  art  among  them, 
and  from  the  Britons,  who  difcontinued  it  after 
the  Roman  conqueft. 

The  Caledonians,  moft  certainly,  acquired  a- 
coniiderable  knovrledge  in  navigation,  by  their 
living  on  a  coaft  interfe^fted  with  many  arms  of 
the  fea,  and  in  iflands,  divided,  one  from  ano- 
ther, by  wide  and  dangerous  firths.  It  is,  there- 
lore,  highly  probable,  that  they,  very  early, 
found  their  way  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  which 
is  within  fight  of  their  own  country.  That  Ire-  - 
land  was  firft  peopled  from  Britain  is,  at  length,  a 
matter  that  admits  of  no  doubt.  The  vicinity 
of  the  two  iflands  ;  the  exadt  correfpondence  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  both,  in  point  of  man- 
ners and  language,  are  fufhcient  proofs,  even  if 
we  had  not  the  teftimony  of  "^  authors  of  undoubt- 
ed veracity  to  confirm  it.  The  abettors  of  the 
moft  romantic  fyftems  of  Irilh  antiquities  allow 
it ;  but  they  place  tlie  colony  from  Britain  in  an 
im.probable  and  remote  sera.  I  fhall  eafily  admit 
that  the  colony  of  the  Firk/gj  confefiediy  the 
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i^elga  of  Britain,  fettled  in  the  fouth  of  Ireland, 
before  the  Cdely  or  Caledonians,  difcovered  the 
north  :  but  it  is  not  at  all  likely,  that  the  migra- 
tion of  the  Firbolg  to  Ireland  happened  many 
centuries  before  the  chriftian  sera. 

The  poem  of  Temora  throws  confiderable  light 
.  on  this  lubjedl;.  The  accounts  given  in  it  agree 
fo  well  with  what  the  ancients  have  delivered, 
concerning  the  firfl:  population  and  inhabitants 
of  Ireland,  that  every  unbialTed  perfon  will  con- 
fefs  them  more  probable,  than  the  legends  hand- 
ed down,  by  tradition,  in  that  country.  It  ap- 
pears, that,  in  the  days.of  Trathal,  grandfather 
to  Fingal,  Ireland  was  pofTelTed  by  two  nations  ; 
the  Firbolg  or  Belga  of  Britain,  who  inhabited 
the  fouth,  and  the  Caely  who  pafled  over  from 
Caledonia  and  the  Hebrides  to  Ulfter.  The 
two  nations,  as  is  ufual  among  an  unpolifiied  and 
lately  fettled  people,  were  divided  into  fmall  dy- 
nafties,  fubje6t  to  petty  kings,  or  chiefs,  inde- 
pendent of  one  another.  In  tliis  fituation,  it  is 
probable,  they  continued  long,  without  any  ma- 
terial revolution  in  the  ftate  of  the  ifland,  until 
Crothar,  Lord  of  Atha,  a  country  in  Connaught 
the  moft  potent  chief  of  the  Firbolg^  carried  away 
Conlama,  the  daughter  of  Cathmin,  a  chief  of 
the  Cdel,  who  poffefied  Uliler. 

Conlama  had  been  betrothed  fome  time  before 
to  Turloch,  a  chief  of  their  own  nation.  Tur- 
ioch  refented  the  affiront  offered  him  by  Crothar, 
made  an  irruption  into  Connaught,  and  killed 
Cormul,  the  brother  of  Crothar,  who  came  to 
oppofe  his  progrefs.  Crothar  himfelf  then  took 
arms,  and  either  killed  or  expelled  Turloch. 
The  war,  upon  this,  became  general,  between 
the  two  nations  :  and  the  Cael  were  reduced  to 
the  hit  extremity.     In  this  Situation,  they  ap- 
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plied,  for  aid,  to  Trathal  king  of  Morven,  \vlio 
ieiit  his  brother  Conar,  already  fiamous  for  his 
great  exploits,  to  their  relief.  Conar  upon  his 
arrival  in  Ulfter,  was  chofen  king,  by  the  unani- 
mous confent  of  the  Caledonian  tribes,  who  pof- 
fefTed  that  country.  The  war  was  renewed  with 
vigour  and  fuccefs  j  but  the  Firbolg  appear  to  have 
been  rather  repelled  than  fubdued.  In  fucceed* 
ing  reigns,  we  learn  from  epifodes  in  the  fame 
poem,  that  the  chiefs  of  Atha  made  feveral  efforts 
to  become  monarchs  of  Ireland,  and  to  expel  the 
race  of  Conar. 

To  Conar  fucceeded  his  fon  Cormac,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  reigned  long.  In  his  latter  days  he 
feems  to  have  been  driven  to  the  laft  extremity, 
by  an  infurredtion  of  the  Firbolg,  who  fupported 
the  pretenfions  of  the  chiefs  of  Atha  to  the 
Irifh  throne.  Fingal,  who  then  was  very  young, 
came  to  the  aid  of  Cormac,  totally  defeated 
Colc-ulla,  chief  of  Atha,  and  re-eftabliflied  Cor- 
mac in  the  fole  pofleflion  of  all  Ireland.  It  was 
then  he  fell  in  love  with,  and  took  to  wife,  Ros- 
crana,  the  daughter  of  Cormac,  who  was  the 
mother  of  Oilian. 

Cormac  was  fucceeded  in  the  Irifli  throne  by 
his  fon,  Cairbre ;  Cairbre  by  Artho,  his  fon, 
who  was  the  father  of  that  Cormac,  in  whofe 
minority  the  invafion  of  Swaran  happened,  which 
is  the  fubje6l  of  the  poem  of  Fingal.  The  family 
of  Atha,  who  had  not  relinquifhed  their  preten- 
fions to  the  Irifli  throne,  rebelled  in  the  mino- 
rity of  Cormac,  defeated  his  adherents,  and 
murdered  him  in  the  palace  of  Temora.  Cair- 
bar,lord  of  Atha,  upon  this,  mounted  tlie  throne. 
His  ufurpation  foon  ended  with  his  life  ;  for 
Fingal  made  an  expedition  into  Ireland,  and  re- 
ftored;  after  various  viciffitudes  of  fortune,   the 
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fcimily  of  Conar  to  the  poileffion  of  the  kingdom. 
This  war  is  the  fubje£l  of  Temora  ;  the  events, 
though  certainly  heightened  and  embellilhed  by 
poetry,  feem,  notwithftanding,  to  have  their 
foundation  in  true  hiftory. 

Temora  contains  not  only  the  hiftory  of  the 
firft  migration  of  the  Caledonians  into  Ireland,  it 
alfo  preferves  fome  important  facTts,  concerning 
the  firft  Settlement  of  the  Firbolg,  or  Belgce  ofBri^ 
tm/ty  in  that  kingdom,  under  their  leader  Lar- 
thon,  who  was  anceftor  to  Cairbar  and  Cathmor, 
who  fucceflively  mounted  the  Irifti  throne,  afta' 
the  death  of  Cormac,  the  fon  of  Artho.  I  for- 
bear to  tranfcribe  the  paftage,  on  account  of  its 
length.  It  is  the  fong  of  Fonar,  the  bard  ;  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  feventh  book  of  Te- 
mora. As  the  generations  from  Larthon  to  Cath- 
mor, to  whom  the  epifode  is  addrefted,  are  not 
marked,  as  are  thofe  of  the  family  of  Conar, 
the  firft  king  of  Ireland,  we  can  form  no  judg- 
ment of  the  time  of  the  fettlement  of  the  Firbolg. 
It  is,  however,  probable,  it  was  fome  time  before 
the  Cae/y  or  Caledonians,  fettled  in  Ulfter.  One 
important  fa6l  may  be  gathered  froin  this  hiftory, 
that  the  Irifh  had  no  king  before  the  laLter  end 
of  the  firft  century.  Fingal  lived,  it  is  fuppofed 
hi  the  third  century  -,  fo  Conar,  the  firft  monarch 
of  the  Irifh,  who  was  his  grand-uncle,  cannot  be 
placed  farther  back  than  the  clofe  of  the  firft.  To 
eftablifh  this  fa£l:,  is  to  lay,  at  once,  afide  the 
pretended  antiquities  of  the  Scots  and  Irifh,  and 
to  get  quit  of  the  long  hft  of  kings  which  the  lat- 
ter give  us  for  a  millennium  before. 

Of  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  it  is  certain,  no- 
thing can  be  depended  upon,  prior  to  the  reign 
of  Fergus,  the  fon  of  Ere,  who  lived  in  the  fifth 
century.     The   true   hiftory  of  Ireland  begins 
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ibmewhat  later  than  that  period.  Sir  James 
"Ware  *,  who  was  indefatigable  in  his  refearches 
after  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  rejects,  as 
mere  fiction  and  idle  romance,  all  tjiat  is  related 
of  the  ancient  Iriili,  before  the  time  of  St.  Pa- 
trick, and  the  reign  of  Leogaire.  It  is  from  this 
confideration,  that  he  begins  his  hiftory  at  the 
introduction  of  Chriftianity,  remarking,  that  all 
that  is  delivered  down,  concerning  the  times  of 
paganifm,  were  tales  of  late  invention,  ftrangely 
mixed  with  anachronifms  and  inconfiiliencies. 
Such  being  the  opinion  of  Ware,  \vho  had  col- 
lected with  uncommon  induftry  and  zeal,  all  the 
real  and  pretendedly  ancient  manufcripts,  con- 
cerning the  hifi:ory  of  his  country,  we  may,  on 
his  authority,  rejefl  the  improbable  and  fclf-con- 
demned  tales  of  Keating  and  O'Flaherty.  Credu- 
lous and  puerile  to  the  laft  degree,  they  have 
difgraced  the  antiquities  they  meant  to  eftablilh. 
It  is  to  be  Mnfhed,  that  fome  able  Irifliman,  who 
imderftands  the  language  and  records  of  his 
country,  may  redeem,  ere  it  is  too  late,  the  ge- 
nuine antiquities  of  Ireland,  from  the  hands  of 
thefe  idle  fiih-ulifts. 

By  comparing  the  hiftory  in  thefe  poems  with 
the  legends  of  the  Scots  and  Irifh  writers,  and, 
by  afterwards  examining  both  by  the  teft  of  the 
Roman  authors,  it  is  eafy  to  difcover  which  is 
the  moft  probable.  Probability  is  all  that  can 
be  eftabliihed  on  the  authority  of  tradition,  ever 
dubious  and  uncertain.  But  when  it  favours  the 
hypotheiis  laid  down  by  cotemporary  writers  of 
undoubted  veracity,  and,  as  it  were,  iiniihes  the 
figure  of  which  they  only  drew  the  out-lincs,  it 
ought,  in  the  judgment  of  fober  reafon,  to  be 
j)referred  to  accounts  framed  in  dark  and  diftant 
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periods,  with  little  judgment,  and  upon  no  au- 
thority. 

Concerning  the  period  of  more  than  a  centu- 
fjy  which  intervenes  between  Fingal  and  the 
reign  of  Fergus,  the  fon  of  Ere  or  Arcath,  tradi- 
tion is  dark  and  contradictory.  Some  trace  up 
the  family  of  Fergus  to  a  fon  of  Fingal  of  that 
name,  who  makes  a  confiderable  figure  in  Of^ 
iian's  poems.  The  three  elder  fons  of  Fingal, 
Offian,  Fillan,  and  Ryno,  dying  without  ifliie, 
the  fucceflion,  of  courle,  devolved  upon  Fergus, 
the  fourth  fon,  and  his  poftcrity.  This  Fergus, 
fay  fome  traditions,  was  the  father  of  Congal, 
whofe  fon  was  Arcath,  the  father  of  Fergus, 
properly  called  the  firft  king  of  Scots,  as  it  was 
in  his  time  the  Cael,  who  polTclTed  the  weftern 
coafi:  of  Scotland,  began  to  be  diftinguifhed,  by 
foreigners,  by  the  name  of  Scots.  From  thence- 
forward, the  Scots  and  Pidls,  as  diftindl  nations, 
became  obje<fts  of  attention  to  the  hiftorians  of 
other  countries.  The  internal  ftate  of  the  two 
Caledonian  kingdoms  has  always  continued,  and 
ever  mufl  remain,  in  obfcurity  and  fable. 

It  is  in  this  epoch  we  mufl  fix  the  beginning 
of  the  decay  of  that  fpecies  of  heroifm,  which 
fubfifted  in  the  days  of  Fingal.  There  are  three 
ilages  in  human  fociety.  The  firft  is  the  refult 
of  confanguinity,  and  the  natural  aflfeiStion  of  the 
members  of  a  family  to  one  another.  The  fe- 
■  cond  begins  when  property  is  eftablifhed,  and 
men  enter  into  afTociations  for  mutual  defence^ 
againft  the  invafions  and  injuftice  of  neighbours. 
Mankind  fubmit,  in  the  third,  to  certain  lawf? 
and  fubordinations  of  government,  to  which  they 
truft  the  fafety  of  their  perfons  and  property. 
As  the  firft  is  formed  on  nature,  fo,  of  courfe, 
it  is  the  moft  difinterefted  and  noble.  Men,  in  , 
the  laft,  have  leifure  to  cultivate  the  mind,  and 
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to  reftore  it,  with  reflection,  to  a  primaeval  dig-, 
nity  of  fentiment.  Tiie  middle  ftate  is  the  region 
of  complete  barbarifm  and  ignorance.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Scots  and 
Pi^ls  were  advanced  into  the  fecond  ftage,  and, 
confequently,  into  thofe  circumfcribed  fenti« 
ments,  which  always  diftinguilh  barbarity.  The 
events  which  foon  after  happened  did  not  at  all 
contribute  to  enlarge  their  ideas,  or  mend  their 
national  character. 

About  the  year  426,  the  Romans,  on  account 
of  domeftic  commotions,  entirely  forfook  Bri- 
tain, finding  it  impoflible  to  defend  fo  diftant 
a  frontier-  -Xhe  Picls  and  Scotr.,  feizing  this 
favourable  opportunity,  made  incurfions  into  the 
deferted  province.  The  Britons,  enervated  by 
the  flavery  of  feveral  centuries,  and  thofe  vices, 
which  are  infeparable  from  an  advanced  flate  of 
civility,  were  not  able  to  withftand  the  impetti- 
ous,  though  irregular  attacks  of  a  barbarous  ene- 
my. In  the  utmoft  diftrcfs,  they  applied  to  their 
old  mafters,  the  Romans,  and  (after  the  unfor- 
tunate ftate  of  the  empire  could  not  fpare  aid) 
to  the  Saxons,  a  nation  equally  barbarous  ancl 
brave,  with  the  enemies  of  whom  they  were  Co 
much  afraid.  Though  the  bravery  of  the  Saxons 
repelled  the  Caledonian  nations  for  a  time,  yet 
the  latter  found  means  to  extend  themfelves, 
conflderabbr,  towards  the  fouth.  It  is,  in  this 
period,  we  muft  place  the  origin  of  the  arts  of 
civil  life  among  the  Scots.  The  feat  of  govern- 
ment was  removed  from  the  mountains  to  the 
plain  and  more  fertile  provinces  of  the  South,  to 
be  near  the  common  enemy,  in  cafe  of  fudden 
incurfions.  Inftead  of  roving  through  unfre- 
quented wilds,  in  fearch  of  fubliflence,  by  means 
of  hunting,  men  applied  to  agriculture,  and  raif^ 
ing  of  corn.     Tliis  manner  of  life  was  the  fir  ft 
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ffieans  of  changing  the  national  character.  The 
next  thing  which  contributed  to  it  was  their 
mixture  with  ftrangers. 

In  the  countries  which  the  Scots  had  con- 
quered from  the  Britons,  it  is  probable  the  mofb 
of  the  old  inhabitants  remained.  Thefe  incor- 
porating with  the  conquerors,  taught  them  agri- 
culture, and  other  arts,  which  they  themfelves. 
had  received  from  the  Romans.  The  Scots, 
however,  in  number  as  well  as  power,  being  the 
moft  predominant,  retained  ftill  their  language, 
and  as  many  of  the  cuftoms  of  their  anceftors,  as- 
fuited  with  the  nature  of  the  country  they  pof-» 
fefied.  Even  the  union  of  the  tv/o  Caledonian 
kingdoms  did  not  much  afFedl  the  national  cha- 
racter. Being  originally  defcended  from  the 
fame  ftock,  the  manners  of  the  Pi6ls  and  Scots 
\vere  as  fimilar  as  the  different  natures  of  the 
countries  they  pofTeiTed  permitted. 

What  brought  about  a  total  change  in  the  ge*- 
,nius  of  the  Scots  nation,  was  their  wars,  and  other 
tr  anfactions  with  the  Saxons.  Several  counties 
m  the  fouth  of  Scotland  were  alternately  poiTeflcd 
by  the  two  nations.  They  were  ceded  in  the 
ninth  age,  to  the  Scots,  and,  it  is  probable,  that 
moft  of  the  Saxon  inhabitants  remained  in  polTeA 
lion  of  their  lands.  During  the  feveral  conquefts 
and  revolutions  in  England,  many  fled,  for  re- 
fuge, into  Scotland,  to  avoid  the  oppreflion  of 
foreigners,  or  the  tyranny  of  domeflic  ufurpers  ; 
in  fo  much,  that  the  Saxon  race  formed  perhaps 
near  one  half  of  the  Scottifli  kingdom.  The 
^axon  manners  and  language  daily  gained  ground 
on  the  tongue  and  cuftoms  of  the  ancient  Cale- 
donians, till,  at  laft,  the  latter  were  entirely  re- 
legated to  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  who 
were  ftiU  unmixed  with  ftrangers. 
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It  Tv:is  after  the  acceflion  of  territory  which 
the  Scots  received,  upon  the  retreat  of  the  Ro- 
mans  from  Britain,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Highlands  were  divided  into  clans.  The  king, 
when  he  kept  his  court  in  the  mountains,  was 
confidered,  by  the  whole  nation,  as  the  chief  of 
their  blood.  Their  fmall  number,  as  well  as  the 
prefence  of  their  prince,  prevented  thofe  divifions, 
which,  afterw^ards,  fprung  forth  into  fo  many* 
feparate  tribes.  When  the  feat  of  government 
was  removed  to  the  fouth,  thofe  who  remained 
in  the  Highlands  were,  of  courfe,  neglecSled. 
They  naturally  formed  themfelves  into  fmall  {o- 
cieties,  independent  of  one  another.  Each  {o^ 
ciety  had  its  own  regulusy  who  either  was,  or  in 
the  fuccefnon  of  a  few  generations,  was  regarded 
as  chief  of  their  blood.  The  nature  of  the 
country  favoured  an  inftitution  of  this  fort.  A 
few  valleys,  divided  from  one  another  by  cxten- 
ilve  heaths  and  impaflable  mountains,  form  the 
face  ef -the  Highlands.  In  thefe  valleys  the  chiefs 
fixed  their  refidence.  Round  them,  and  almoft 
within  fight  of  their  dwellings,  were  the  habita- 
tions of  their  relations  and  dependents. 

The  feats  of  the  Highland  chiefs  were  neither 
difagreeable  nor  inconvenient.  Surrounded  with 
mountains  and  hanging  woods,  they  were  co- 
vered from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Near 
them  generally  ran  a  pretty  large  river,  which, 
difcharging  itfelf  not  far  off,  into  an  arm  of  the 
fea,  or  extenfive  lake,  fwarmed  with  variety  of 
iilh.  The  woods  were  ftocked  with  wild-fowl  ; 
jind  the  heaths  and  mountains  behind  them  were 
the  natural  feat  of  the  red-deer  and  roe.  If  we 
make  allowance  for  the  backward  ftate  of  agri- 
culture, the  valleys  were  not  unfertile  ;  afford- 
mg,  if  not  all  the  conveniencies,  at  leaft  the  ne- 
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ceflarles  of  life.  Here  the  chief  lived,  the  fu- 
preme  judge  and  lawgiver  of  his  own  people  ;  but 
his  fway  was  neither  fevere  nor  unjuft.  As  th? 
populace  regarded  him  as  the  chief  of  their  blood, 
io  he,  in  return,  conlidered  them  as  members  of 
his  family.  His  commands,  therefore,  though 
abfolute  and  deciiive,  partook  more  of  the  author 
rlty  of  a  father,  than  of  the  rigour  of  a  judge. 
Though  the  whole  territory  of  the  tribe  was  cou- 
iidered  as  the  property  of  the  chief,  yet  his  vaf-^ 
fals  made  him  no  otiier  conhderation  for  tjieir 
lands  than  fervices,  neither  burdenfome  nor  fre«s! 
quent.  As  he  feldom  went  from  home,  he  was  at 
no  expence.  His  table  was  fupplied  by  his  own 
herds,  and  what  his  numerous  attendants  killed 
in  hunting. 

In  this  rural  kind  of  magnificence,  the  High-* 
land  chiefs  lived,  for  many  ages.  At  a  diftance 
from  the  feat  of  government,  and  fecurcd,  by 
the  inacceffiblenels  of  their  country,  they  were 
free  and  independent.  As  they  had  little  com-, 
munication  with  ftrangers,  the  cuftoms  of  their 
anceftors  remained  among  them,  and  their  lan- 
guage retained  its  original  purity.  Naturally 
fond  of  military  fame,  and  remarkably  attached 
to  the  memory  of  their  anceftors,  they  delighted 
in  traditions  and  fongs,  concerning  the  exploits  of 
their  nation,  and  efpecially  of  their  own  particu- 
lar families.  A  fucceffion  of  bards  was  retained 
in  every  clan,  to  hand  dov\ai  the  memorable  ac- 
tions of  their  forefathers.  As  Fingal  and  his 
chiefs  were  the  moft  renowned  names  in  traditi- 
on, the  bards  took  care  to  place  them  in  the  ge- 
nealogy of  every  great  family.  They  became  fa- 
mous among  the  people,  and  an  objecl  of  iiclioii 
and  poetry  to  the  bai'ds. 
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The  bards  ere£led  their  immediate  patrons  into 
heroes,  and  celebrated  them  in  their  fongs.  As 
the  circle  of  their  knowledge  was  narrow,  their 
ideas  were  confined  in  proportion.  A  few  hap» 
py  expreffions,  and  the  manners  they  reprefent, 
may  pleafe  thofe  who  undcrftand  the  language  •, 
their  obfcurity  and  inaccuracy  would  difguft  in  a 
tranflation.  It  was  chiefly  for  this  reafon,  that 
1  have  rejecSted  wholly  the  works  of  the  bards  in 
niy  pubhcations.  Offian  acled  in  a  more  exten- 
live  fphere,  and  his  ideas  ought  to  be  more  no- 
ble and  univcrfal  ;  neither  gives  he,  I  prefume, 
lb  many  of  thofe  pecuharities,  which  are  only 
imderflood  in  a  certain  period  or  country.  The 
other  bards  have  their  beauties,  but  not  in  this 
fpecies  of  compoHtion.  Their  rhimes,  only  cal- 
culated to  kindle  a  martial  fpirit  among  the  vul- 
gar, afford  very  little  pleafure  to  genuine  taile. 
This  obfervation  only  regards  their  poems  of  the 
heroic  kind  j  in  every  inferior  fpecies  of  poetry 
they  are  more  fuccefsful.  They  exprefs  the  ten- 
der melancholy  of  defponding  love,  with  fimpli- 
city  and  nature.  So  well  adapted  are  the  founds 
of  the  words  to  the  fentiments,  that,  even  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  the  language  they  pierce 
and  dilfolve'the  heart.  Succefsful  love  is  exprefs- 
ed  with  peculiar  tendernefs  and  elegance.  In  all 
their  compofitions,  except  the  heroic,  which  was 
■folely  calculated  to  animate  the  vulgar,  they  give 
us  the  genuine  language  of  the  heart,  without 
any  of  thoie  affected  ornaments  of  phrafeology, 
which,  tho'  intended  to  beautify  fentiments,  di- 
vell  them  of  their  natural  force.  The  ideas,  it 
is  confeffed,  ai-e  too  local,  to  be  admired,  in  ano- 
tlier  language  ;  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with 
th^^  manners  they  reprefent,  and  the  fcenes  they 
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defcrlbe,  they  muft  afford  pleafure  and  fatisfac- 
tion. 

It  was  the  locality  of  their  defcription  and  {en- 
timent,  that,  probably,  has  kept  them  hitherto  la 
the  obfcLirity  of  an  alnioft  loft  language.  The 
ideas  of  an  unpolilhed  period  are  fo  contrary  to 
the  prefent  advanced  iliate  of  fociety,  that  more 
than  a  common  mediocrity  of  tafte  is  required, 
to  reliih  tliem  as  they  deferve.  Thofe  who  alone 
are  capable  of  transferring  ancient  poetry  into  i 
modern  language,  might  be  better  employed  in 
giving  originals  of  their  own,  were  it  not  for  that 
wretched  envy  and  meannefs  which  affects  to  defi- 
pife  cotemporary  genius.  My  firfl  publication 
was  merely  accidental.  Had  I  then  met  with 
lefs  approbation,  my  after-purfuits  would  hav^ 
been  more  profitable  ;  at  leaft  I  might  have  con- 
tinued to  be  Ifupid,  without  being  branded  with 
dulnefs. 

Thefe  poems  may  furnifli  light  to  antiquaries^ 
as  well  as  fome  pleafure  to  th€  lovers  of  poetr}% 
The  firfl:  population  of  Ireland,  its  firft  kings^ 
and  feveral  circumflances,  which  regard  its  con- 
nection of  old  with  the  fouth  anxl  north  of  Bri- 
tain, are  prefented  in  feveral  epifodes.  The  fub- 
jecl  and  cataft rophe  of  the  poem  are  founded  up-* 
on  facls,  which  regarded  the  firft  peopling  of  that 
country,  and  the  contefts  between  the  two  Bri- 
tilh  nations,  who  originally  inhabited  that  iHand, 
In  a  preceding  part  of  this  Diilertafion,'  I  have 
jhewn  Jiow  fuperior  the  probability  of  this  fyilem 
is  to  the  undigefted  fictions  of  the  Irifli  bards, 
and  the  more  recent  and  regular  legends  of  both 
Irifli  and  Scottifli  hiftorians.  I  mean  not  to  give 
offence  to  the  abettors  of  the  high  antiquities  of 
the  two  nations,  though  I  have  all  along  exprefs- 
cd  my  doubts,  concerning  the  veracity  and  abili- 
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ties  of  thofe  who  deliver  down  their  ancient  hifto- 
ry.  For  my  o^vn  part,  I  prefer  the  national 
fame,  arlfing  from  a  few  certain  fa6ts,  to  the 
legendary  and  uncertain  annals  of  ages  of  remote 
and  obfciire  antiquity.  No  kingdom  now  efta- 
blilhed  in  Europe  can  pretend  to  equal  antiquity 
with  that  of  the  Scots,  inconfiderable  as  it  may 
appear  in  other  refpccts,  even  according  to  my 
fyftem,  fo  that  it  is  altogether  needlefs  to  fix  its 
origin  a  fi<Slitious  millennium  before. 

Since  the  firil  publication  of  thefe  poems,  ma- 
ny infinuations  have  been  made,  and  doubts  arifen 
concerning  their  authenticity.  Whether  thefe 
fufpicions  are  fuggefted  by  prejudice,  or  are  only 
the  efFecfts  of  malice,'  I  neither  know  nor  care. 
Thofe  who  have  doubted  my  veracity  have  paid 
a  compliment  to  my  genius  ;  and  were  even  the 
allegation  true,  my  felf-denial  might  have  atoned 
for  my  fault.  Without  vanity  I  fay  it,  I  think 
I  could  write  tolerable  poetry  ;  and  I  afTure  my 
antagonifts,  that  I  fliould  not  tranflate  what  I 
could  not  imitate. 

As  prejudice  is  the  effe6l  of  ignorance,  I  am 
not  furprized  at  its  being  general.  An  age  that 
produces  few  marks  of  genius  ought  to  be  fpar- 
ing  of  admiration.  The  truth  is,  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind have  ever  been  ledj  by  reputation  more  than 
tafte,  in  articles  of  literature.  If  all  the  Romans, 
■who  admired  Virgil,  imderflood  his  beauties,  he 
would  have  fcarce  deferved  to  have  come  down 
to  us,  through  fo  many  centuries.  Unlefs  genius 
were  in  falhion.  Homer  himfelf  might  have 
written  in  vain.  He  that  wifhes  to  come  with 
weight,  on  the  fuperficial,  mud  fkim  the  fur- 
fiice,  in  tlieir  own  Ihallow  way.  Were  my  aim 
to  gain  the  many,  I  would  write  a  madrigal  fooner 
than  an  heroic   poem.     Laberius  himfelf  would 
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be  al'xvr;vs  lure  of  more  fcllcwcrs  than  Sopho- 
cles. 

Some  who  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this 
work,  with  pecuHar  acutenefs  appropriate  them  to 
the  Irilh  nation.  Tho'  it  is  not  ealy  to  conceive 
how  thefe  poems  can  belong  to  Ireland  and  to  me 
at  once,  I  lliall  examine  the  fubjecl,  without 
fiirther  animadverfion  on  the  blunder. 

Of  all  the  nations  defcended  from  the  ancient 
Cdt-.v,  the  Scots  and  Irifli  are  the  moft  iimilar  in 
language,  cuftoms,  and  manners.  This  argues  a 
more  intimate  connection  between  them,  than  a 
remote  ciefcent  from  the  great  Celtic  ftock.  It  is 
evident,  in  fliort,  that  at  fome  one  period  or  o- 
ther,  they  formed  one  fociety,  were  fubje6t  to  the 
fame  government,  and  were,  in  all  refpe^ts,  one 
and  the  fame  people.  How  they  became  divided, 
which  the  colony,  or  which  the  mother  nation,  I 
have  in  another  work  amply  difculTed.  The  lirft 
circumftance-  that  induced  me  to  difregard  the 
vulgarly-received  opinion  of  the  Hibernian  ex- 
traction of  the  Scottilh  nation,  was  my  obfervati- 
ons  on  their  ancient  language.  That  dialecl  of 
the  Celtic  tongue,  fpoken  in  the  noi-th  of  Scot- 
land, is  much  more  pure,  more  agreeable  to  its 
mother  language,  and  more  abounding  with  pri- 
mitives, than  that  now  fpoken,  or  even  that 
which  has  been  written  for  fome  centuries  back, 
amcngft  the.  moft  unmixed  part  of  the  irifli  na- 
tion. A  Scotchman,  tolerably  ojnverfant  in  his 
own  language,  underftands  an  Iriih  compofition, 
from  that  derivative  analogy  which  it  has  to  the 
G.-?//V  of  North  Britain.  An  Irilliman,  on  the 
other  hand,  without  the  aid  of  ftudy,  can  never 
underftand  a  compofition  in  the  Galic  tongue. 
This  affords  a  proof,  that  the  Scotch  Galic  is  the 
moft  original,  and  confequently,  the  language  of 
a  more  ancient  and  unm.ixed  people.  The  Irifli, 
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however  backward  they  may  be  to  allow  any 
tiling  to  the  prejudice  of  their  antiquity,  feem  in- 
advertently to  acknowledge  it,  by  the  very  appel- 
lation they  give  to  the  dialect  they  fpeak.  They 
call  their  own  language  Gaelic,  Eir'mach,  i.  e.  C^- 
hdonian  Irifi,  when,  on  the  contrary,  they  call 
the  dialect  of  North  Britain  a  Chdelic,  or  the  Ca^ 
lahman  tofigue,  emphatically.  A  circumftance  of 
this  nature  tends  more  to  decide  which  is  the 
moft  ancient  nation,  than  the  united  teftimonies 
of  a  whole  legion  of  ignorant  bards  and  fenachies, 
who,  perhaps,  never  dreamed  of  bringing  the 
Scots  from  Spain  to  Ireland,  till  fome  one  of 
them,  more  learned  than  the  reft,  difcovered, 
that  the  Romans  called  the  firft  Iheriay  and  the 
latter  Hibeniia.  On  fuch  a  flight  foundation, 
were  probably  built  the  romantic  fi(ftions,  con- 
cerning the  Milefians  of  Ireland. 

From  internal  proofs  it  fufficiently  appears, 
that  the  poems  publiflied  .under  the  name  of  Of- 
fian,  are  not  of  Irifli  compoiition.  The  favou- 
rite chimsera,  that  Ireland  is  the  mother-country 
of  the  Scots,  is  totally  fub\erted  and  ruined.. 
The  fictions  concerning  the  antiquities  of  that 
countiy,  which  were  forming  for  ages,  and  grow- 
ing as  they  came  doM-n,  on  the  hands  of  fuccef- 
five  fcJiachies  and  fileas,  are  found,  at  laft,  to  be 
the  fpurious  brood  of  modern  and  ignorant  ages. 
To  thofe  who  know  how  tenacious  the  Irifli  are, 
of  their  pretended  Iberian  defcent,  this  alone  is 
proof  fulhcient,  that  poems,  fo  fubvcrfive  of 
their  fyftem,  could  never  be  produced  by  an 
Hibernian  bard.  But  when  we  look  to  the  lan- 
guage, it  is  fo  different  from  the  Irilh  dialed,' 
that  it  would  be  as  ridiculous  to  think,  that  Mil- 
ton's Paradife  Lofl  could  be  wrote  by  a  Scottifli 
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peafant,  as  to  fuppofe,  that  the  poems  afcribedto, 
Ollian  were  writ  in  Ireland. 

The  preteniions  of  Ireland  to  OlHan  proceed 
from  another  quarter.  There  are  handed  down, 
in  that  conntry,  traditional  poems,  concerning 
the  Flona^  or  the  heroes  of  Fion  Mac  Comr.aL 
This  F'lon^  fay  the  Irifh  annalifts,  was  general  of 
the  militia  of  Ireland,  in  the  reign  of  Cor  mac,  in 
the  third  century.  Where  Keating  and  OTla- 
herty  leai:ncd,  that  Ireland  had  an  einbcdied  mili- 
tia fo  early,  is  not  eafy  for  me  to  determine. 
Their  information  certainly  did  not  come  from 
the  Irifli  poems,  concerning  F^iofi.  I  have  juft 
now  in  my  hands,  all  that  remain,  of  thofe  compo- 
fitions  ;  but,  unluckily  for  the  antiquities  of  Ire- 
land, they  appear  to  be  the  work  of  a  very  mo- 
dern period.  Every  ftanza,  nay  almoft  every  line 
affords  ftriking  proofs,  that  they  cannot  be  three 
centuries  old.  Their  alluiions  to  the  manners 
and  cuftoms  of' the  fifteenth  century,  are  fo  man3r 
that  it  is  matter  of  wonder  to  me,  how  any  one 
could  dream  of  their  antiquity.  They  are  entire- 
ly writ  in  that  rom.antic  tafte,  Asdiich  prevailed 
two  ages  ago.  Giants,  enchanted  caftles,  dwarfs, 
palfreys,  witches  and  magicians  form  the  whole 
circle  of  the  poet's  invention.  The  celebrated 
Fion  could  fcarcely  move  from  one  hillock  to  ano- 
ther, without  encountering  a  giant,  or  beins  en- 
tangled in  the  circles  0/  a  magician.  Witches,  on 
broomfticks,  were  continually  hovering  round 
him,  like  crows  ;  and  he  had  freed  enchanted 
virgins  in  every  valley  in  Ireland.  In  fhort, 
Fiojiy  great  as  he  was,  pailed  a  difagreeable  life. 
Not  only  had  he  to  engage  all  the  mifchiefs  in  his 
own  country,  foreign  armies  invaded  him,  allifted 
by  magicians  and  v/itches,  and  headed  by  kings, 
as  tall  as  the  main-ixi^It  of  a  &ft  rate.     It  muft 
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be  owned,  however  that  F'io?i  was  not  inferior  to 
them  in  height. 

A  chosair  Cromhach^  druim-ard, 

Chos  eile  air  Crom-racal  dubh, 

Thoga  F'lon  le  lamh  mhoir 

An  d'uifge  o  Lubhair  na  fruth. 
With  one  foot  on  Cromhach  his  brow, 
1  he  other  on  Crommal  the  dark, 
Fion  took  up  with  his  large  hand 
The  water  from  Luhar  of  the  flreams. 

Cromhach  and  Crommal  were  two  mountains  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  one  another,  in  Ulfter,  and 
the  river  Lubar  ran  through  the  intermediate 
valley.  The  property  of  fuch  a  monfter  as  this 
F'lon^  I  fliould  never  have  difputed  with  any 
nation.  But  the  bard  himfelf,  in  the  poem,  from 
which  the  above  quotation  is  taken,  cedes  him 
to  Scotland. 

Fion  o  Albin,  fiol  nan  laoich ! 

Y\Q^  from  Albion,  race  of  heroes  ! 

Were  it  allowable  to  contradict  the  authority  of 
a  bard,  at  this  dihance  of  time,  1  fliould  have 
given  as  my  opinion,  that  this  enormous  Fion 
was  of  the  race  of  the  Hibernian  giants,  of  Rua- 
nus,  or  fome  other  celebrated  name,  ratlier  than 
a  native  of  Caledonia,  whofe  inhabitants,  now  at 
leaft,  are  not  remarkable  for  their  ftature.  As 
for  the  poetry,  I  leave  it  to  the  reader. 

If  F7on  was  lb  remarkable  for  his  ftature,  l-iis 
heroes  had  alfo  other  extraordinary  properties. 
/;;  ive'ight  all  the  fons  of  Jlrangers  yielded  to  the 
celebrated  Ton-Iofal ;  and  for  hardnefs  of  fkull, 
and,  perhaps,  for  thicknefs  too,  the  valiant 
Ofcar  flood  umivalled  and  alone,  Oilian  himfelf 
jiad  many  lingular  and  lels  delicate  qualilications, 
than  playing  on  the  harp  \  and  the  brave  Cuthul- 
lln  was  of  fo  diminutive  a  fize,  as  to  be  taken  for 
a  child  of  two  years  of  age,  by  the  gigantic 
Swaran.  To  illuilrate  this  fubjeCl,  I  lliall  here 
lav  before  the  reader,  the  iiil'tory  of  i^i'iX'X  of  the 
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Ir'ifh  poems,  concerning  Fion  Mac  Ccmnal.  A 
tranflation  of  tliefe  pieces,  if  well  executed, 
might  afford  fatisfadion,  in  an  uncommon  way, 
to  the  Public.  But  this  ought  to  be  the  work 
of  a  native  of  Ireland.  To  draw  forth,  from 
obfcurity,  the  poems  of  my  own  country,  has 
wafted  all  the  time  I  had  allotted  for  the  mufes ; 
beiides,  I  am  too  diffident  of  my  own  abilities, 
to  undertake  fuch  a  work.  A  gentleman  in 
Dublin  accufed  me  to  the  Public,  of  committing 
blunders  and  abfurdities,  in  tranflating  the  lan- 
guage of  my  own  country,  and  that  before  any 
tranflation  of  mine  appeared  *.  How  the  gen- 
tleman came  to  fee  my  blunders  before  I  com- 
mitted them,  is  not  eafy  to  determine  ;  if  he  did 
not  conclude,  that,  as  aScotfman,  and,  of  couife 
defcended  of  the  Milefian  race,  I  might  have 
committed  fome  of  thofe  overfights,  which,  per- 
haps very  unjuftly,  are  faid  to  be  peculiar  to 
them. 

From  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Irifh  poems,  con- 
cerning the  Fionay    it   appears,  that  Fiofi  Mac 

Conmal 

.'  In  Faulkner's  Dublin  Journal,  of  the  ift  December,  1761, 
appeared  the   following  advertifement  :  tv.'o  weeks  before 
my  firft  publication  appeared  in  London. 
Speedily  will  be  publifhed,  by  a  gentleman   of  this  king- 
dom, who  hath  been,  for  fome  time  pafl,  employed  ia  tran- 
flating and  writing  hiftorical  Notes  to 

FINGAL,       APoEM, 

Originally  wrote  in  the  Irifh  or  Erfe  language.  In  the  preface 
to  which,  the  tranflator,  who  is  a  perfedl  mailer  of  the  Irifli 
tongue,  will  give  an  account  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of 
the  ancient  Irifh  or  Scotch :  and,  therefore,  moft  humbly  in- 
treats  the  public,  to  wait  for  his  edition,  which  will  appear  in 
a  fhort  time,  as  he  will  fet  forth  all  the  blunders  and  abfur- 
ditiet  in  the  edition  now  printing  in  London,  and  fhew  the 
ignorance  of  the  Englilh  tranflator,  in  his  knowledge  of  irilh. 
gr;;ilinaar,  not  uudcrftauding  any  part  cf  that  accidence. 
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Ci?/;;/Wflouriflied  in  the  reign  of  Cormac,  whicli 
is  placed,  by  the  univeriai  confent  of"  the  fena- 
cliies,  in  the  third  century.  They  even  lix  the 
death  of  Fingal  in  the  year  286,  yet  hi^  fon  Of- 
fian  is  made  cotemporary  with  St.  Patrick,  who 
preached  the  gofpel  in  Ireland  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  age.  Cilian,  though,  at  that  time, 
he  muft  have  been  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  age,  had  a  daughter  young  enough  to  become 
wife  to  the  faint.  On  account  of  this  family 
connection,  Patrick  of  the  Pfahts,  for  fo  the 
apoftle  of  Ireland  is  emphatically  called  in  the 
poems,  took  great  delight  in  the  company  of 
OfGan,  and  in  hearing  the  great  anions  of  his 
family.  The  faint  fometimes  threw  off  the  aufte- 
rity  of  his  profeflion,  drunk  freely,  and  had 
his  foul  properly  warmed  with  wine,  to  receive 
with  becoming  enthufiafm,  the  poems  of  his  fa- 
tlier-in-law.  One  of  the  poems  begins  with  tliis 
piece  of  ufeful  information: 

Lo  don  rabh  Padric  na  mhiir, 
Gun  Sa'ilm  air  uidh,  ach  a  gol, 
Ghluais  e  thigh  OJfian  mhic  Fhion, 
O  fan  leis  bu  bhinn  a  ghloir. 

The  title  of  this  poem  is  Teantach  mor  na  Fiona.  If 
appears  to  have  been  founded  on  the  fame  ftory 
with  the  battle  of  Lcra.  The  circumftances  and 
cataftrophe  in  both  are  much  the  fame ;  but  the 
Irijh  Ojfuui  difcovcrs  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
by  an  unlucky  anachronifm.  After  defcribing 
the  total  rout  of  Erragon,  he  very  gravely 
concludes  with  this  remarkable  anecdote,  that 
none  of  the  foe  efcaped,  but  a  few,  who  were 
permitted  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land. 
This  circumflance  fixes  the  date  of  the  compofi- 
tion  of  the  peace  fome  centuries  after  the  famous 
croifade ;  for,  it  is  e^  ident,  that  the  poet  thought; 

the- 
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the  time  of  the  croifade  fo  ancient,  that  he  con- 
founds it  with  the  age  of  Fingal.  Erragon,  in 
the  courfe  of  this  poem,  is  often  called, 

Riogh  Lochlln  an  do  fhloigh, 
King  of  Den  mark  of  tivo  nationj, 

vv^hich  alludes  to  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Norway  and  Denmark,  a  circumftance  which 
happened  under  Margaret  de  Waldemar,  in  the 
clofe  of  the  fourteenth  age.  Modern,  however, 
as  this  pretended  Offian  was,  it  is  certain,  he 
lived  before  the  Irifli  had  dreamed  of  appropri- 
ating Fioriy  or  Fi/tga/y  to  themfelves.  He  con- 
cludes the  poem,  with  this  reflection  : 

Na  fagha  fe  comhthrom  nan  n'  arm, 
Erragon  Mac  Annir  nan  lann  glas 
'San  n'  Albin  ni  n'  abairtair  Triath. 
Agus  ghlaoite  an  n'  Fhiona  as. 

«*  Had  Erragon,  fon  of  Annir  of  gleaming 
fwords,  avoided  the  equal  contefi:  of  arms,  (iingle 
combat)  no  chief  fliould  have  afterv/ards  been 
numbered  in  Albion,  and  the  heroes  of  Fion 
fhould  no  more  be  named." 

The  next  poem  that  falls  under  our  obferva- 
tion  is  Cath-cahhra^  or,  T.he  death  of  Of  car.  This 
piece  is  founded  on  the  fame  ilory  which  we  have 
in  the  iirft  book  of  Temora.  So  little  tli ought 
the  author  of  Cath-cabhra  of  making  Ofcar  his  ' 
countrym.an,  that,  in  the  courfe  of  two  hundred 
lines,  of  which  the  poems  confifb,  he  puts  the 
following  expreffion  thrice  in  the  mouth  of  the 
hero : 

Albin  an  fa  d'  roina  m'  arach. 

Albion  ivhere  I ivas  borti  and  bred. 

The  poem  contains  almofi;  all  the  incidents  in 
the  firft  book  of  Temora.  In  one  circumftance 
the  bard  diiters  materially  from  Oilian.  Cicar, 
after  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  Cairbar,  was 

carried 
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carried  by  his  people  to  a  neighbouring  hill, 
which  commanded  a  profpccl  of  the  Tea.  A  fleet 
appeared  at  a  dillancc,  and  the  hero  exclaim.^ 
ivith  joy, 

Loino^eas  mo  fhean-athair  at'  an 
'S  iad  a  tiiichd  le  cabhair  chugain, 
O  Albin  na  n'  ioma  ftuagh; 

«  It  is  the  fleet  of  my  grandfather,  coming  with 
aid  to  our  field,  from  Albion  of  many  waves  !" 
•-^The  teftimony  of  this  bard  is  fufficient  to 
confute  the  idle  Actions  of  Keating  and  O'Fla- 
herty  •,  for  though  he  is  far  from  being  ancient, 
it  is  probable,  he  flouriilied  a  full  century  before 
thefe  hiftorian?.  He  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  a  much  better  chriftlan  than  chronologer  j 
for  Fmif  though  he  is  placed  ivio  centuries  before 
St.  Patrick,  very  devoutly  recommends  the  foul 
of  his  grandfon  to  his  Redeemer. 

Dunn  a  Gharihh  Mac-Star?i  is  another  Irifh 
poem  in  high  repute.  The  grandeur  of  its  images, 
and  its  propriety  of  fentiment,  might  have  in- 
duced me  to  give  a  tranflation  of  it,  had  not  I 
fome  expe<Stations,  which  are  now  over,  of  fee- 
ing it  in  the  collection  of  the  Irifli  Oflian's  poems, 
promifed  twelve  years  flnce,  to  the  public.  The 
author  defcends  fometimes  from  the  region  of  the 
fublime  to  low  and  indecent  defcrlptionj  the  laft 
of  which,  the  Irifh  tranflator,  no  doubt,  will 
choofe  to  leave  in  the  obfcurity  of  the  original. 
In  this  piece  Cuthullin  is  ufed  with  very  little  ce- 
remony, for  he  is  oft  called,  the  dog  of  Tara^  in 
the  county  of  Meath.  I'bis  fevere  title  of  the 
redoubtable  Cuthullin^  the  mofl:  renowned  of  Irilh 
champions,  proceeded  from  the  poet's  ignorance 
of  etymology.  Cu,  w/V^,  or  commander,  iignl- 
fies  alfo  a  dog.  The  poet  chofe  the  Jail,  as  the 
moH  noble  appellation  for  his  hero. 

,    The 
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The  fubjecl  of  the  poem  is  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  epic  poem  of  Fingal.  Caribh  Alac-Starfi 
is  the  fame  with  Offian's  Swaran,  the  fon  of 
Starno.  His  lingle  combats  with,  and  his  vic- 
tory over  all  the  heroes  of  Ireland,  excepting 
the  celebrated  dog  of  ^ara,  i.  e.  Cuthullin,  aiford 
matter  for  tv/o  hundred  lines  of  tolerable  poetry. 
CaribFs  progrefs  in  fearch  of  Cuthullin,  and  his 
intrigue  with  the  gigantic  Emir-bragal,  that 
hero's  wife,  enables  the  poet  to  extend  his  piece 
to  four  hundred  lines.  This  author,  it  is  true, 
makes  Cuthullin  a  native  of  Ireland  •,  the  gigan- 
tic Emir-bragal  he  calls  the  guiding  jlar  of  the 
women  of  Ireland.  The  property  of  this  enor- 
mous lady  I  fliall  not  difpute  with  him,  or  any 
other.  But,  as  he  fpeaks  with  great  tendernefs 
of  the  daughters  of  the  convent,  and  throws  out 
fome  hints  againft  the  Englifli  nation,  it  is  pro- 
bable he  lived  in  too  modern  a  period  to  be  in- 
timately acquainted  v.-ith  the  genealogy  of  '^i*- 
thullin. 

Another  Irifh  Offian,  for  there  were  many, 
as  appears  from  their  difference  in  language  and 
fentim.ent,  fpeaks  very  dogmatically  of  Fion  Mac 
Comnal,  as  an  Irilhman.  Little  can  be  faid  for 
the  judgment  of  this  poet,  and  lefs  for  his  drlica- 
cy  of  fentiment.  The  hiftory  of  one  of  his  epi- 
fodes  may,  at  once,  ftand  as  a  fpecimen  of  his 
want  of  both.  Ireland,  in  the  days  of  Fion,  hap- 
pened to  be  threatened  with  an  invalion,  by  three 
great  potentates,  the  kings  of  Lochlin,  Sweden, 
and  France.  It  is  needlcls  to  infiftupon  the  im- 
propriety of  a  French  invafion  of  Ireland  ;  it  is 
lufficient  for  me  to  be  faithful  to  the  language  of 
my  author.  Fion,  upon  receiving  inteUigence  of 
the  intended  invafion,  fent  Ca-olt,  Gffian,  and 
Ofcar,  to  watch  the  bayj  in  which  it  was  appre- 
hended. 
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hended,  the  enemy  was  to  land.  Ofcar  was  tltC' 
worft  choice  of  a  Icout  that  could  be  made,  for 
brave  as  he  was,  he  had  the  bad  property  of  fall- 
ing very  often  afleep  on  his  poft,  nor  was  it  pof- 
fible  to  awake  him,  without  cutting  off  one  of 
his  fingers,  or  dafhing  a  large  ftonc  againft  his 
head.  AVhen  the  enemy  appeared,  Ofcar,  very 
unfortunately,  was  afleep.  Oflian  and  Ca-olt 
confulted  about  the  method  of  wakening  him, 
and  they,  at  laft,  fixed  on  the  ftone,  as  the  lef^^ 
dangerous  expedient. 

Gun  thog  Caoilte  a  chladi,  nach  gan, 
Agus  a  n'  aighai'  chiean  gun  bhuail ; 
Tri  mil  an  tuUoch  gun  chri'j  &c. 

*«  Ca-olt  took  Up  a  heavy  ftone,  and  fliruck  It 
againft  the  hero's  head.  The  hill  fhook  for  three 
miles,  as  the  flone  rebounded  and  rolled  away.'* 
Ofcar  rofe  in  v/rath,  and  his  father  gravely  de- 
fired  him  to  fpend  his  rage  on  his  enemies, 
Vv^hich  he  did  to  fo  good  purpofe,  that  he  fingly 
routed  a  whole  wing  of  their  army.  The  confe- 
derate kings  advanced,  notwithftandi ng,  till  they 
came  to  a  narrow  pafs,  polTeiTed  by  the  celebrated 
Ton-iofal.  This  name  is  very  fignificant  of  the 
flngular  property  of  the  hero  who  bore  it^  Ton-- 
iofal,  though  brave,  was  fo  heavy  and  unwieldy, 
that  vvhen  he  fat'  down,  it  took  the  whole  force 
of  an  hundred  men  tofet  him  upright  on  his  feet 
again.  Luckily  for  the  prefer\ation  of  Ireland, 
the  hero  happened  to  be  ftanding  when  the  ene- 
my appeared,  and  he  gave  io  good  an  account  of 
them,  that  Fio;j,  upon  his  arrival,  found  little  to 
do,  but  to  divide  the  I'poil  among  his  foldiers. 

All  thefe  extraordinary  heroes,  Fion,  OHian^ 
Clear  and  Ca-olt,  lays  the  poet,  were 

Siol  Erik  na  gorm  lann. 
TL' fills  of  E'Jilti  of  bbefeel. 

Neither 
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Neither  fliall  I  much  difpnte  the  matter  with 
him :  He  has  my  confent  alfo  to  appropriate  to 
Ireland  the  celebrated  Ton-iofal.  I  Ihall  only 
fay,  that  they  are  different  perfons  from  thofe  of 
the  fame  name,  in  the  Scotch  poems  •,  and  that, 
though  the  ftupendous  valour  of  the  firft  is  fo  re- 
markable, "they  have  not  been  equally  lucky  with 
the  latter,  in  their  poet.  It  is  fomewhat  extra- 
ordinary, that  Fion^  who  lived  fome  ages  before 
St.  Patrick,  fwears  like  a  very  good  cluiilian  ; 

Air  an  Dia  do  chum  gach  ccf;. 
By   God,  ivho  Jhaped  every  cafe. 

It  is  worthy  of  being  remarked,  that,  In  the  line 
quoted,  Offian,  who  lived  in  St.  Patrick's  days, 
feems  to  have  under ftood  fom.ething  of  the  Eng- 
lifh,  a  language  not  then  fubiifting.  A  perfon, 
more  fanguine  for  the  honour  of  his  country  than 
I  am,  might  argue,  from  this  circumftance,  that 
this  pretendedly  Irilh  Offian  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
land j  for  my  countrynien  are  univerfally  allowed 
to  have  an  excluiive  right  to  the  fecond-fight. 

From  the  inftances  given,  the  reader  niay  form 
a  complete  idea  of  the  Irilh  compoiltions  con- 
cerning the  Fiona.  The  greateft  part  of  them 
make  the  heroes  of  Fion^ 

Siol  Albin  a  n'nioma  caolle. 
The  race  of  Albion  of  many  frths. 

The  reft  make  them  natives  of  Ireland.  But, 
the  truth  is.  that  their  authority  is  of  little  con- 
fequence  on  either  lide.  From  the  inftances  I 
have  given,  they  appear  to  have  been  the  work 
of  a  very  modern  period.  The  pious  ejaculations 
they  contain,  their  alluHons  to  the  manners  of 
the  tim.es,  fix  them  to  the  fifteenth  century. 
Had  even  the  authors  of  thefe  pieces  avoided  all 
allufions  to  their  own  times,  it  is  impofiible  that 

the 
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the  poems  could  pafs  for  ancient,  in  the  eyes  of 
any  perfon  tolerably  converfant  with  the  IriiK 
tongue.  The  idiom  is  fo  corrupted  and  fo  many- 
words  borrowed  from  the  Englifh,  that  the  lan- 
guage muft  have  made  confiderable  progrefs  ill 
Ireland  before  the  poems  were  written. 

It  remains  now  to  fliew,  how  the  Irllli  bards 
begun  to  appropriate  the  Scottifli  OiTian  and  his 
Iieroes  to  their  own  country.  After  the  Englilli 
conqueft,  many  of  the  natives  of  Ireland,  averfe 
to  a  foreign  yoke,  either  actually  were  in  a  ftate  of 
hoftility  with  the  conquerors,  or,  at  leaft,  paid 
little  regard  to  their  government.  The  Scots,  in 
thofe  ages,  were  often  in  open  war,  and  never  in 
cordial  friendlhip  with  the  Englilh.  The  fimi- 
larity  of  manners  and  language,  the  traditions  con- 
cerning their  common  origin,  and  above  all,  their 
having  to  do  with  the  fame  enemy,  created  a  free 
and  friendly  intercourfe  between  the  Scottifli 
and  Irilh  nations.  As  the  cuftom  of  retaining 
bards  and  fenachies  was  common  to  both ;  fo 
each,  no  doubt,  had  formed  a  fyftcm  of  hiftory 
it*  matters  not  how  much  foever  fabulous,  con- 
cerning their  rcfpecSlive  origin.  It  was  the  na- 
tural policy  of  the  times,  to  reconcile  the  tradi- 
tions of  both  nations  together,  and,  if  poffible, 
to  reduce  them  from  the  dame  original  ftock. 

The  Saxon  manners  and  language  had,  at  that 
time,  made  great  progrefs'  in  the  fouth  of  Scot- 
land. The  ancient  language,  and  the  traditional 
hiftory  of  the  nation,  became  confined  entirely 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands,  then  fallen, 
from  feveral  concurring  circumftances,  into  the 
laft  degree  of  ignorance  and  barbarifm.  The 
Irifli,  who,  for  fome  ages  before  the  conqueft, 
had  poftelled  a  competent  ftrare  of  that  kind  of 
learning,  which  then  prevailed  in  Europe,  found 
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it  no  difficult  matter  to  impofe  their  own  fictions 
on  the  ignorant  Highland  fenachies.  By  flatter- 
ing the  vanity  of  the  Highlanders,  with  their 
long  lift  of  Heremonian  kings  and  heroes,  they, 
without  contradiction,  alTumed  to  themfelves 
the  character  of  being  the  mother  nation  of  the 
Scots  of  Britain.  At  this  time,  certainly,  was 
cftabliflied  that  Hibernian  fyftem  of  the  original 
of  the  Scots,  which  afterwards,  for  want  of  any 
other,  was  univerfally  received.  The  Scots  of 
the  low  country,  who,  by  loiing  the  language 
of  their  anceftors,  loft,  together  with  it,  their 
national  traditions,  received,  imphcitly,  the  hif- 
tory  of  their  country,  from  Iriih  icfugces,  or 
from  Highland  fenachies,  perfuaded  over  into 
the  Hibernian  fyftem. 

Thefe  cin  mftances  are  far  from  being  ideal. 
We  have  remaining  many  particular  traditions, 
which  bear  teftimony  to  a  fact,  of  itfelf  abun- 
dantly probable.  What  makes  the  matter  in- 
conteftable  is,  that  the  ancient  traditional  ac- 
counts of  the  genuine  origin  of  the  Scots,  have 
been  handed  down  without  interruption.  Tho' 
a  few  ignorant  fenachies  might  be  perfuaded  out 
of  their  own  opinion,  by  the  fmoothnefs  of  an 
Irifli  tale,  it  was  impoffible  to  eradicate,  from 
timong  the  bulk  of  the  people,  their  own  national 
traditions.  Thefe  traditions  afterwards  fo  much 
prevailed,  that  the  Highlanders  continue  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  pretended  Hibernian  ex- 
tract of  the  Scots  nation.  Ignorant  chronicle  wri- 
ters, ftrangers  to  the  ancient  language  of  their 
country,  prefer ved  only  from  falling  to  the 
ground,  fo  improbable  a  ftoiy. 

This  fubjeCl,  perhaps,  is  purfued  further  than 
it  deferves  •,  but  a  difcuflion  of  the  pretrnlons  of 
Ireland,  was  become  in  fome  meafure  neceftary. 
If  the  Iriih  poems,  concerning  the  Fionas  fliould 

appear 
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appear  ridiculous,  it  is  but  juftlce  to  obierve,  that 
they  are  fcarcely  more  fo  than  the  poems  of  other 
nations,  at  that  period.  On  other  fubjedls,  the 
bards  of  Ireland  have  difplayed  a  genius  for  poe- 
try. It  was,  alone,  in  matters  of  antiquity,  that 
they  were  monftrous  in  their  fables.  Their  love- 
fonnets,  and  their  elegies  on  the  death  of  perfons 
worthy  or  renowned,  abound  with  fimplicity, 
and  a  wild  harmony  of  numbers.  They  become 
more  than  an  atonement  of  their  errors,  in  every 
other  fpecies  of  poetry.  But  the  beauty  of  thefe 
fpecics,  depends  fo  much  on  a  certain  cunofafc' 
llcitas  of  expreflion  in  the  original,  that  they  muft 
appear  iuw^U  W  ^ifaciviujtage  vq,  <\uother  Ian-» 
guage. 
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x\.MONG  the  monuments  remaining  of  the 
ancient  ftate  of  nations,  few  are  more  valuable 
than  their  poems  or  fongs.  Hiitory,  when  it 
treats  of  remote  and  dark  ages,  is  feldom  very 
inftruiftive.  The  beginnings  of  fociety,  in  every 
country,  are  involved  in  fabulous  confunon  ;  and 
though  they  were  not,  they  would  furnifli  few 
events  worth  recording.  But,  in  every  period  of 
fociety,  human  manners  are  a  curious  fpe(51:acle  i 
and  the  moft  natural  pictures  of  ancient  manners 
are  exhibited  in  the  ancient  poems  of  nations. 
Thefe  prefent  to  us,  what  is  much  more  valuable 
than  the  hiftory  of  fuch  tranfaclions  as  a  rude  age 
can  afford.  The  hiftory  of  human  imagination 
and  paffion.  They  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
notions  and  feelings  of  our  fellow-creatm'es  in 
the  moft  artlefs  ages  ;  dii  covering  what  obje^s 
they  admired,  and  what  pleafures  they  purfued, 
before  thofe  refineaients  of  fociety  had  taken 
YCL.  IE  L  place, 
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phcCj  which  enlarge  lac'eeJ,  and  dh^erfify  tlic 
tranfactions,  but  difgiiifc  tlie  manners  of  maa- 
kind, 

Befidcs  tliis  merit,  which  ancient  poems  have 
witli  pliiloibpbical  observers  of  human  nature, 
they  ha\  e  another  w^ith  perfons  of  tafte.  They 
promife  fome  of  the  higheft  beauties  of  poetical 
writing.  Irregubr  and  unpolUhed  we  may  ex- 
pe£l  the  producl:ions  of  uncukivated  ages  to  be  ; 
but  abounding,  at  the  lame  time,  with  that  en- 
ihafiafmj,  that  vehemence  and  fire,  which  arc  the 
foul  of  poetry.  For  many  circumfliances  of  thofe 
times  which  we  call  barbarous,  are  favourable  to 
the  poetical  fpirit.  Xhat  ftate,  in  which  human 
nature  llioots  wild  and  free,  though  unfit  for  o- 
ther  improvements,  certainly  encourages  the  high 
exertions  of  fancy  and  paliion. 

In  the  infancy  of  focieties,  men  live  fcattered 
.and  difperfed,  in  the  mid  ft  of  falitary  rural  fcenes, 
where  the  beaut-ies  -of  nature  are  their  chief  en- 
tertainm.ent.  They  meet  with  many  objedls,  to 
.them  new  and  -ftrange  ;  their  wonder  and  fur- 
prize  are  frequently  excited  ;  and  by  the  fudden 
changes  of  fortune  occurring  in  their  unfettled 
ftate  of  life,  their  paiTioas  are  raifed  to  the  utmoft, 
their  pailions  have  nothing  to  reftrain  them  : 
their  imagination  -has  nothing  co  check  it.  They 
difplay  themfelves  to  one  another  without  dif- 
guife  :  and  converfe  and  a(St  in  the  uncovered  ftm- 
plicity  of  nature.  As  their  feelings  are  ftrong,  fo 
their  language,  of  itfelf,  affumes  a  poetical  turn. 
Prone  to  exaggerate,  they  defcribe  every  thing  in 
the  ftrongeft  colours  •,  which  of  courfe  renders 
their  ipeecb  pi61:urefque  and  figurative.  Figura- 
tive language  owes  its  rife  chielly  to  two  caufes  ; 
to  the  want  of  proper  names  for  obje^s,  and  to 
the  Influence  of  imagiiiation  and  paflion  over  the 

form 
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form  of  expreffion.  Both  tliefe  caufes  concur  in 
the  infancy  of  fociety.  Figures  are  commonly 
confidered  as  artificial  modes  of  fpeech,  devifed 
by  orators  and  poets,  after  the  world  had  advanc- 
ed to  a  refined  ftate.  The  contrary  of  this  is  the 
truth.  INIen  never  have  ufed  fo  many  figures  of 
ftyle,  as  in  thofe  rude  ages,  when,  befides  the 
power  of  a  warm  imagination  to  fuggeft  lively 
images,  the  want  of  proper  and  precife  terms  for 
the  ideas  they  would  exprefs,  obliged  them  to 
jiave  recourfe  to  circumlocution,  metaphor,  com- 
parifon,  and  all  thofe  fubftituted  forms  of  ex- 
preffion,  which  give  a  poetical  air  to  language.  An 
American  chief,  at  this  day,  harangues  at  the 
head  of  his  tribe,  in  a  more  bold  metaphorical 
ftyle,  than  a  modern  European  would  adventure 
to  ule  in  an  Epic  poem. 

In  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  the  genius  and  man- 
ners of  men  undergo  a  change  more  fiivourable 
to  accuracy  than  to  fprightlinefs  and  fublimity. 
As  the  world  advances,  the  underftanding  gains 
ground  upon  the  imagination  ;  the  underftand- 
ing is  more  exercifed ;  the  imagination,  lefs. 
Fewer  objects  occur  that  are  nev/  or  furprizing. 
Men  apply  themfelves  to  trace  the  caiifes  of 
things  ;  they  correct  and  refine  one  another  ;  they 
fubdue  or  difguife  their  paflions  ;  they  form 
their  exterior  manners  upon  one  uniform  ftand- 
ard  of  politenefs  and  civility.  Fluman  nature  is 
pruned  according  to  method  and  rule.  Language 
advances  from  fterllity  to  copioufnefs,  and  at  the 
fame  time,  from  fervour  and  enthufiafm,  to  cor- 
rectnefs  and  precifion.  Style  becomes  more 
chafte  ;  but  lels  animated.  The  progrefs  of  the 
world  in  this  refpecl  refembles  the  progrefs  of  age 
in  man.  The  powers  of  imagination  are  moll 
vigorous  and  predominant  in  youth;  thofe  of 
the  underftanding  ripen  more  llowly,  and  often 
.  h  2  attain 
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attain  not  to  their  maturity,  till  the  imagination 
begin  to  flag.  Hence,  poetry,  which  is  the  child 
of  imagination,  is  frequently  molt  glowing  and 
animated  in  the  firft  ages  of  fociety.  As  the  ideas 
of  our  youth  are  remembered  with  a  peculiar 
pleafure  on  account  of  their  Hvelinefs  and  viva- 
city \  fo  the  moft  ancient  poems  have  often  prov- 
ed the  greate  ft  favourites  of  nations. 

Poetry  has  been  fa  id  to  be  more  ancient  than 
profe:  and  ho^vever  paradoxical  fuch  an  aflertioa 
.may  feem,  yet,  in  a  .qualiiied  fenfc,  it  is  true. 
Men  certainly  never  convei  fed  with  one  another 
in  regular  numbers ;  but  even  their  ordinary 
language  would,  in  ancient  times,  for  the  reafons 
before  ailigned,  approach  to  a  poetical  ftyle  ; 
and  the  firft  compofitions  trr.nfmitted  to  pofterity 
-beyond  doubt,  were,  in  a  literal  fenfe,  poems  ; 
■that  is,  compofitions  in  which  imagination  had 
-the  chief  hand,  formed  into  fome  kind  of  num- 
-licrs,  and  pronounced  with  n  mufical  modulation 
^)r  tone.  Mufic  or  fong  has  been  found  coeval 
with  fociety  among  the  moft  barbarous  nations. 
The  only  fubjecSls  which  could  prompt  men,  in 
their  firft  rude  ftate,  to  utter  their  thoughts  in 
compofitions  of  any  length,  were  fuch  as  natural- 
ly aJTuraed  the  tone  of  poetry  ;  praifcs  of  their 
j>ods,  or  of  their  anceftors  •,  commemorations  of 
their  own  warlike  exploits ;  or  lamentations  over 
their  misfortunes.  And  before  writing  was  ini- 
vcnted,  no  other  compofitions,  except  fongs  or 
poems,  could  take  fuch  hold  of  the  imagination 
,and  memory,  as  to  be  prcferved  by  oral  tradition, 
and  handed  down  from  one  race  to  another. 

Hence  we  may  e:(pect  to  find  poems  among 
vthe  antiquities  of  all  nations.  It  is  probable  too, 
that  an  extenfive  fearch  would  difcover  a  certain 
<legi'ee  of  refemblance  among  all  the  moft  ancient 
jK'aical   produi^lions^    from    whatever   country 

they 
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fncy  have  proceeded.  In  a  iimilar  ftate  of  man- 
ners, iimllar  objccls  and  paffions  operating  upon 
the  hnaginations  of  men,  will  ftamp  their  pro- 
diKftions  with  the  flime  general  character.  Sonii 
diveriity  will,,  no  doubt,  be  occafioned  by  cli- 
mate and  genius.  But  mankind  never  bear  fuch 
refembling  features,  as  they  do  in  the  begin- 
nings of  fociety.  Its  fubfequent  revolutions  give 
rife  to  the  priircipal  diftinctions  among  nations  ; 
and  divert,  into  channels  widely  feparated,  that 
current  of  hum.an  genius  and  manners,  which 
defcends  originally  from  one  fpring.  V/hat  we 
have  been  long  accuftomed  to  call  the  oriental 
vein  of  poetry,  becaufe  fome  of  the  earlieft  poe- 
tical productions  have  come  to  us  from  the  Eafl, 
is  probably  no  more  oriental  than  occidental  j  it 
is  charadleriftical  of  an  age  rather  than  a  coun- 
try ;  and  belongs,  in  fome  meafure,  to  all  na- 
tions at  a  certain  period.  Of  this  the  works  of 
Offian  feem  to  furnifh  a  remarkable  proof. 

Our  prefent  fubject  leads  us  to  inveftigate  the 
p.ncient  poetical  remains,  not  fo  much  of  the 
eafl:,  or  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  of  the 
northern  nations  ;  in  order  to  dilcover  whether 
the  Gothic  poetry  has  any  refemblance  to  the 
Celtic  or  Galic,  which  we  are  about  to  confider. 
Though  the  Goths,  under  which  name  wx  ufu- 
ally  comprehend  all  the  Scandinavian  tribes, 
were  a  people  altogether  fierce  and  martial,  and 
noted,  to  a  proverb,  for  their  ignorance  of  the 
liberal  arts,  yet  they  too,  from  the  earlieft  times, 
had  their  poets  and  their  fongs.  Their  poets 
were  diftinguiflied  by  the  title  of  Sca/cltrsj  and 
their  fongs  were  termed  Vvfes  *.  Saxo  Gramma- 
L  3  ticus, 

*  Olaus  Wormius,  in  tlie  appendix  to  hisTreatife  cle  Lite- 
ratura  Runica,  has  given  a  particular  account  of  the  Gothic 

poe:r/» 
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ticus,  a  Danifli  Hiftorian  of  confiderable  note 
who  iiouriihed   in    the  thirteenth  century,  in- 
forms 

poetry,  commonly  called  Riiric,  from  Ruves,  which  fignifies 
the  Gothic  letters.  He  informs  us  that  there  were  no  fewer 
than  136  different  kinds  of  meafure  or  verfe  ufed  in  their 
Vyfes  ;  and  though  we  are  accuftomed  to  call  rhyme  a  Gothic 
invention,  he  fays  exprefsly,  that  among  all  thefe  meafures, 
rhyme,  or  correfpondence  of  final  fyllahles,  was  never  em- 
ployed. He  analyfes  the  flrudlure  of  one  of  thefe  kinds  of 
verfe,  that  in  which  the  poem  of  Lodbrog,  afterwards  quoted, 
is  written ;  which  exhibits  a  very  fingular  fpecies  of  harmony, 
if  it  can  be  allowed  that  name,  depending  neither  upon  rhyme 
nor  upon  metrical  feet,  or  quantity  of  fyllables,  but  chiefly 
•upon  the  number  of  the  fyllables,  and  the  difpofition  of  the 
letters.  In  every  ftanza  was  an  equal  number  of  lines  :  in 
every  line  fix  fyllables.  In  each  diftich,  it  was  requifite  that 
three  words  fliould  begin  with  the  fame  letter  ;  two  of  the 
corrcfpor.ding  words  placed  in  the  firft  line  of  the  diftich, 
the  third,  in  the  fecond  line.  In  each  line  were  alfo  required 
tv.'o  fyllables,  but  never  the  final  ones,  formed  either  of  the 
i'Amc  confonants,  or  fame  vowels.  As  an  example  of  this 
mean  re,  Olaur  gives  us  thefe  two  Latin  lines  conftrm^cd 
e.\m5ily  according  to  the  above  rules  of  Runic  verfe  ; 

Chriftus  caput  noflrum 

Coronet  Xe  bonis. 
The  initial  letters  of  Chriilus,  Caput,  and  Coronet,  make  the 
ihree  correfponding  k  tters  of  the  diftich.  In  the  firft  line,  the 
lirft  fyllables  of  Chriftus  and  of  noftrum  ;  in  the  fecond  line, 
the  on  in  coronet  and  in  bonis  make  the  requifite  correfpond- 
ence of  fyllables.  Frequent  inverfions  and  tranfpofitions  were 
permitted  in  this  poetry  ;  which  would  naturally  follow  froni 
fuch  laborious  attention  to  the  collocation  of  words. 

The  curious  on  this  fubjedt  may  confult  Ukewife  Dr. 
Jiicks's  Thefaurus  Linguarum  Septentrionalium  ;  particularly 
the  2. ;^d  chapter  of  his  Grammatica  Anglo-Saxonica  &  Ma;fo- 
Gothlca  ;  where  thty  will  find  a  full  account  of  the  ftructure 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verfe,  which  nearly  refemblcd  the  Go- 
thic. They  will  find  alfo  fome  fpecimens  both  of  Gothic 
and  Saxon  poetry.  An  extradl,  which  Dr.  Hicks  has  given 
from  the  work  of  one  of  the  Danifh  Scalders,  entitled,  Her- 
varer  Saga,  containing  an  evocation  from  the  dead,  may  be 
found  in  the  6th  volume  of  Mifcellany  Poems,  publilhcd  by 
Mr.  Drydcn. 
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formo  us  that  very  many  of  thefe  fongs,  contain- 
ing the  ancient  traditionary  ftories  of  the  coun- 
try, were-  found  engraven  upon  rocks  in  the  old 
.  liunic  character;  feveral-  of  which  he  has  trani- 
lated  into  Latin,  and^  inferted  into  his  Hiftory. 
liuthis  veriions  are  plainly  To  paraphraitical,  and- 
forced  into  fuch  an  imitation  of  the  ftyle  and  the 
meafures  of  the  Roman  poets,  tliat  one  can  form 
no  judgment  from  them  of  the  native  ipirlt  of  the 
original.  A  more  curious  moment  of  t^ie 
true  Gothic  poetry  is  preferved  by  Olaus  Wt)r- 
ixiius  in  his  book  de  Literatura  Runlca.  It  is  an 
Eplcedium,  or  funerahfong,  compofed  by  Reg- 
ner  Lodbrog  ;  and  tranflated  by  Olaus,  word  for 
word  from  the  original.  This  Lodbrog  was  a 
king  of  Denmark,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  centu- 
ry, famous  for  his  wars  and  victories ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  an  eminent  Scalder  or  poet.  It 
was  his  misfortune  to  fall  at  laft  into  the  hands  of 
one  of  his  enemies,  by  whom  he  was  thrown  in- 
to prifon,  and  condemned  to  be  deftroyed  by  fer- 
pents.  In  this  fituation  he  folaccd  himfelf  with 
rehearling  all  the  exploits  of  his  life.  The  poem 
is  divided  into  twenty-nine  ftanzas,  of  ten  lines 
each  ;  and  every  liranza  begins  with  thefe  words, 
Pugnavimus  Eniibus,  We  have  fought  with  our 
fwords.  Olaus's  vernon  Is  in  many  places  fo  ob- 
fcure  as  to  be  hardly  intelligible.  I  have  fub- 
joined  the  whole  below,  exactly  as  he  has  pub- 
liflied  it  j  and  fhall  tranflate  as  much  as  may  give 
the  Englifh  reader  an  idea  of  the  fplrit  and 
flraln  of  this  kind"  of  poetry  *. 

L  4  <»'  We 

*  I.  Pugnavimus  Enfibus 

Haud  pofl  iongum  tempus 
Cum  in  Gotlandia  accefTimus 

Ad 
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"  We  have  fought  with   our  fworcls.     T  was 
»'*  young,  when,  towards  the  caft,  in  the  bay  of 

**  Oreon, 

Ad  fcrpcntis  immenfi  necem 
Tunc  impetravimus  Thorani 
Ex  hoc  vocarunt  me  virum 
Quod  ferpentem  transfodi 
Hirfutam  hraccam  ob  illam  cedem 
Cufpide  idlum  intuli  in  colubrum 
Fcrro  lucidorum  flupendiorum. 
3.  Multum  juvenis  fui  quando  acquifivimui 
Orientem  verfus  in  Oreonico  freto 
Vulnerum  amnes  avidx  fcrje- 
Et  flavipedi  avi 
Accepimus  ibidem  fonuerunt 
Ad  fublimes  galeas 
Dura  ferra  magnam  efcam 
Omnis  erat  oceanus  vubius 
Vadavit  corvus  in  fanguine  Ca:forum. 

3.  Alte  tulimus  tunc  lanceas 
Quando  viginti  annos  numeravimus 

Et  celebreni  laudem  comparavimus  paflipl 

Vicimus  odo  barones 

In  oriente  ante  Dimini  portum 

AquileC  impetravimus  tunc  fufficientcm 

Ilofpitii  fumptumin  ilia  ftrage 

iSudor  dccidit  in  vulnerum 

Oceano  perdidit  exercitus  sctatem, 

4.  Piignx  fa(5>a  copia 

Cum  Helfingianos  poftulavimus 
Ad  auhra  Odini 

Naves  direximus  in  oftium  Villul;© 
Mucro  potuit  turn  mordcre 
Onmis  erat  vulnus  unda 
Terra  rubcfadla  Calido 
Frendebat  gladius  in  loricas 
Gladius  fmdebat  Clypeos. 

5.  Memini  neminem  tunc  fugiiTe 
I'riufquam  in  navibus 
Herandus  in  bello-cadcret 
Non  findit  navilms 

Alius  baro  pra-^brntlor 
Mare  ad  portum 
In  navibus  longis  poll  ilium 
Sic  attulit  princcps  paflim 
Alacrc  in  bclhuu  cor. 

0.  Exercitus 
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<*  Oreon,  we  made  torrents  of  blood  flovvj  to 
**  gorge  the  ravenous  bcaft  of  prey,  and  the 
<«  ycUovv-footed  bird.  There  refounded  the  bard 
«  fteel  upon  the  lofty  hehiiets  of  men.  The 
*«  whole  ocean  was  one  wound.  The  crow 
«f  waded  in  the  blood  of  the  flain.  When  we 
<<  had   numbered  twenty  years,    vre  lifted  our 

<«  fpears 

6.  Exercltus  abjecit  ch-pcos 
Cum  haita  volavit 
Ardua  ad  virorum  peoiora 
Moniordit  Scarforum  tautes 
Gladius  in  pugna 
Sanguineus  erat  Clypeus 
Antequam  Rafno  rex  caderet 
Fiuxit  ex  virorum  capitibus 
Calidus  in  loricas  fudor. 

7.  Habere  potuenint  turn  corvi 
Ante  Indirorum  infuias 
Sufficientem  praidara  dilanianda-ixi 
Acquifivimus  feris  carnivoris 
Pknimi  prandium  unico  adlu 
Difficile  erat  unias  facere  meutionent 
Oriente  fole 

Spicula  vidi  pungere 
Propulerunt  arcu?  ex  fe  ferra. 

8.  Altum  mugierunt  enfes 
Antequam  in  Laneo  ciurpo 
Ei:?l'n-iis  rex  ce^idit 
Pmcellimus  auro  ditati 

Ad  terram  proflratorum  din*icanduiu.- 
Gladius  fecait  Clyp'?orr.m 
Picturas  in  galcarum  conventu 
Ccrvicum  muftnm  ex  vulneribus 
Diffufum  per  cerebrum  fiirum. 

9.  Teuuimus  Clypcos  in  fanguine 
Cum  haftam  unximus 

Atite  Boring  liolmum 

Teiorum  niibes  dilrumpunt  clypeiun 

JExtrufit  areas  ex  fe  metailum 

Volnir  cecidit  in  conflietu 

Non  crat  illo  rex  niaior 

C?cfi  dilperli  late  per  littora 

FcTx  ampl('v5lcbantiir  ef;am. 
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"  fpears  on  high,  and  every  where  fpread  our 
<*  renown.  Eight  barons  we  overcame  in  tlie 
*<  eaft,  before  the  port  of  Diminum  •,  and  plen- 
«  tifully  we  feafted  the  eagle  in  that  flaughter. 
*'  The  warm  ftream  of  wounds  ran  into  the 
*«  ocean.  The  army  fell  before  us.  When  we 
<*  fleered  our  lliips  into  the  mouth  of  the  Viftu- 

«  tula, 

10.  Pugna  manifdfte  crcfcebat 
Antequam  Freyr  rex  caderet 
In  Flandrorum  terra 

Csepit  cseruleus  ad  incidendum 

Sanguine  iUitus  in  auream 

Loricam  in  pugna 

Durus  armorum  mucro  ollni 

Virgo  deploravit  matutinam  lanlenam. 

Multa  prceda  dabatur  feris. 

11.  Centies  centenos  vidi  jacere 
In  navibus 

Ul)i  jEnglanes  vocatur 

Navigavimus  ad  pugnam 

Per  fex  dies  antequam  exercitus  caderet 

Tranfegiraus  mucronum  miflam 

In  exortu  folis 

Coad:us  eft  pro  noftris  gladiis 

Valdiofur  in  bello  occumbere. 

12.  Ruit  pluvia  fanguinis  de  gladiis 
Praeceps  in  Bardafyrde 
Pallidum  corpus  pro  accipitribus 
Murmuravit  arcus  ubi   mucro 
Acriter  raordcbat  Loricas 

In  confliclu 

Odini  Pileus  Galea 

Cucurrit  arcus  ad  vulnus 

Vcnenate  acutusconfperfusfudorefanguineo. 

13.  Tcnuimus  magica  ftuta 
Alee  in  pugna;  ludo 
Ante  Hiadniugum  linura 
Vidcre  licuit  turn  viros 

Qui  gladiis  laccrarunt  Clypcos 
In  gladiatnrio  munnure 
Galex  atiritre  virorum 
Erat  ficut  fplendldam  virgincm 
In  letSlu  juxta  fe  coliocare. 

14.  Dura 
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«<  la,  we  fent  the  Hcliinglans  to  the  Hall  of  Odin. 
«  Then  did  the  fword  bite.  The  waters  were 
«f  all  one  wound.  The  earth  ^vas  dyed  red  with 
<*  the  warm  ftream.  The  fword  rung  upon  the 
<«  coats  of  mail,  and  clove  the  bucklers  in  twain. 
<«  None  fled  on  that  day,  till  among  his  fhips 
««  Heraudus  fell.     Than  him  no  braver  baron 

«  cleaves 

14.  Dura  venit  tempeftas  Clypeis 
Cadaver  cecidit  in  ter  A'.m 

In  Nortumbria 

Erat  circa  matutinum  tempus 

Hominibus  necefl'um  erat  fugerc 

Ex  praelio  ubi  acute 

Caflidis  campos  mordebant  gladii 

Erat  hoc  veluti  Juvenem  viduam 

In  primaria  fede  ofculari. 

15.  Herthiofe  evafit  fortunatus 
In  Auftralibus  Orcadibus  ipfe 
Viv5loris  in  noftris  hominibus 
Cogebatur  in  armorum  ninibo 
Rogrvaldus  occumbcre 

Ifte  venit  fummus  fuper  accipitres 
Ludlus  in  gladiorum  ludo 
Strenue  ja^^abat  concuffor 
Galeae  fanguinjs  teli. 

16.  Quiiibet  jacebat  tranfverfim  fupra  aliuna 
Guadebat  pugna  Ixtus 

Accipiter  ob  gladiorum  ludum 
Non  fecit  aquilam  aut  aprum 
Qui  Irlandiam  gubernavit 
Conventus  fiebat  ferri  Si.  Clyper 
Marftanus  rexjejunis 
Fiebat  in  vedrx  iinu 
Praeda  data  corvis. 

1 7.  Bellatorem  multum  vidi  cadere 
Mante  ante  machasram 
Virum  in  mucronum  difiidio 
Fi\io  meo  iucidit  mature 
Giadius  ju:;ta  cor 

Egillus  fecit  Agnerum  fpoliatuni 
Impertertitum  virum  vita 
Sonuit  lancea  prope  Haiudi 
Grileain  ioricam  fpkndcbant  vexilh. 

18.  Vejrb^ruii? 
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**  cleaves  the  Tea  with  fliips  ;  a  cheerful  heart 
"  did  he  ever  bring  to  the  combat.  Then  the 
*<  hoft  threw  away  their  Ihields,  when  the  up- 
**  lifted  fpear  flew  at  the  breafts  of  heroes.  The 
*•  fword  bit  the  Scarfian  rocks  j  bloody  was  the 
"  Ihield  in  battle,  until  Rafno  the  king  was 
<*  flain.     From  the  heads  of  warriors  the  warm 

"  fweat 

18.  Verborum  tenaces  viJi  diiTfcare 
Haut  minutim  pro  lupis 
Endili  maris  enfibus 

Krat  per  Hebdoniadae  fpacium 

Quafi  mulieres  vinum  apportarcnt 

RubefaAs  erant  naves 

Vulde  in  ftrepitu  armorum 

SciiTa  erat  lorica 

In  Scioldungorum  prrslio. 

19.  Pulchricomum  vidi  crepufcukfcere 
Virginis  amatorem  circa  matutinuni 
Et  confabulationis  amicum  viduarum 
F.rat  ficut  caiidum  balncuui 

Vinci  vafis  nynipha  portaret 

Nosin  Ilai  freto 

Antiquam  Orn  rex  cadtret 

Sanguincum  Clypcum  vici  ruptuna 

Hoc  invcrtit  virori-.ni  vitam. 
2,0.  Eoiinusgladiorum  ud  c.Edem 

Luduni  in  Lindis  ini'ula 

Cum  ret^lbiis  tribiis 

Pauci  potuerui.t  indeLttari 

Cecidit  mulnis  in  ric^lum  Icrarum 

Accipiter  diianiavit  carutui  tuin  lup* 

Uf  fitur  indc  difcedcret 

Hybernorum  ianguis  in  occanum 

Copioli.  decidit  per  miidationu  t^n  bur-,, 
21.  Akt  gladius  niordcbat  Clypeos 

Tunc  cuoi  aurci  toloris 

Hafta  fficaL'dt  loritas 

Vi'ieic  liciiit  ill  Onlugs  infula 

Ptr  iccula  multum  port 

llu  fuit  ad  gladiorui'i  u:do!» 

Reges  procefferuiit 

Rubicundum  crat  circa  infulam 

At  >"clans  Dracc  iruhit;;^iu. 
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<«  fweat  ftreamed  down  their  armour.  The 
<«  crows  around  the  Indirlan  iflands  had  an  am- 
«'  pie  prey.  It  were  difncult  to  lingle  out  one 
«^  among  To  many  deaths.  At  the  riiing  of  the 
«  fun  I  beheld  the  fpears  piercing  the  bodies  of 
*'  foes,  and  the  bows  throwing  forth  their  fteel- 
<•'  pointed  arrows.     Loud  roared  the  fwords  in 

"  the 

"Sri.  Quid  eft  viro  forti  morte  certius 

Etfi  ipfe  in  armorum  nimbo 

Adverfius  collocatus  fit 

SsEpe  deplorat  setatem 

Qui  nunquam  premitur 

Malum  ferunt  timidum  incitare 

Aquilam  ad  gladiorum  ludum 

Meticulofus  venit  nufpiam 

Cordi  fuo  ufui. 
23.  Hoc  numero  sequum  ut  procedat 

In  conta«5t;u  gladiorum 

Juvenis  unus  contra  alteruni 

Non  retrocedat  vir  a  viro. 

Hoc  fuit  viri  fortis  nobilitas  diii 

Semper  debet  anioris  amicus  vlrginum 

Audax  effe  in  fremitu  armorum. 
24-  Hoc  videtur  mihi  re  vera 

Quod  fata  fequimur 

Rarus  tranfgreditur  fata  Parcarum 

Non  deftinavl  Ellas 

De  vitse  exitu  mese 

Cum  ego  fanguinem  femirnortuus  tegerem 

Et  naves  in  aquas  protrufi 

Paffim  impetravimus  turn  feris 

Efcaitt  in  Scotise  fmubus. 
^5.  Hoc  ridere  me  facit  ftmper 

Quod  Baldcri  patris  fcamna 

Parata  fcio  in  aula 

Bibemu3  cerevifiam  brevi 

Ex  concavis  crateribus  craniorum 

Non  gemit  vir  fortis  contra  mortem 

Magnifici  in  Odini  domibus 

Non  venio  dtfpcribundii 

Verbis  ad  Odini  aulam. 

36.  Hie 
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«  the  plains  ofLano. — The  virgin  long  bewailed 
<<  the  flaughter  of  that  morning." — In  this  ftraini 
the  poet  continues  to  defcribe  leveral  other  mili- 
tary exploits.  The  images  are  not  much  varied  : 
the  nolle  of  arms,  the  fcreaming  of  blood,  and 
the  feafting  the  birds  of  prey,  often  recurring. 
He  mentions  the  death  of  two  of  his  Ions  in  battle  ; 
and. the  lamentation  he  defcribesas  made  for  one 

a6.  HIc  vellent  nunc  omnes 

Filii  Aflaug.-E  gladiis 

Amarum  bellum  excitare 

Si  exatfte  fcirent 

Calamltates  noftras 

Quern  non  pauci  angues 

Venenati  me  dllcerpunt 

Matrem  accepi  meis 

Filiis  ita  ut  corda  valeant. 
57.  Valde  inclinatur  ad  ha:reditatem 

Crudele  ftat  nocumentum  a  vipers. 

Anguis  inhabitat  aulam  cordis 

Speramus  alterius  ad  Othini 

Virgam  in  Ellie  fanguiiie 

Filiis  meis  livefcet 

Sua  ira  rubefcet 

Non  acres  juvcnes 

SelTionem  tranquillam  facient. 
a8.  Habeo  quinquagies 

Prjelia  fub  Cgnis  fada 

Ex  belli  invitatione  &  femel 

Minimc  putavi  hominum 

Quod  me  futurus  eflet 

Juvenis  didici  mucronem  rubefaccre 

Alius  rex  pr<-Ell-.'.ntior 

Nos  Afae  invitabunt 

Non  eil  lugendamors. 
29.  Fert  animus  finire 

Invitant  me  Dyfse 

Quas  ex  Othini  aula 

Othinus  mihi  mifit 

Lietus  cerevifiam  cum  Afis 

In  fumma  fede  bibam 

Vitae  elapfe  funt  horae 

Ridcns  nioritvr. 

di 
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of  them  is  very  fingular.  A  Grecian  or  Roman 
poet  would  have  introduced  the  virgins  or  nymphs 
of  the  wood,  bewaiUng  the  untimely  fall  of  a 
young  hero.  But,  fays  our  Gothic  poet,  "  When 
**  Rogvaldus  was  flain,  for  him  mourned  all  the 
"  hawks  of  heaven,"  as  lamenting  a  benefacHior 
who  had  fo  liberally  fupplied  them  with  prey ; 
**  for  boldly,"  as  he  adds,  "  in  the  flrife  of 
«*  Iwords,  did  the  brealier  of  helmets  throw  the 
«<  fpear  of  blood." 

The  poem  concludes  with  fentiments  of  the 
higheft  bravery  and  contempt  of  death.  "  What 
**  is  more  certain  to  the  brave  man  than  death, 
'*  though  amidfl  the  ftorm  of  fwords,  he  ftands 
**  always  ready  to  oppcfe  it  ?  He  only  regrets 
"  this  hte  who  hath  never  known  diftrefs.  The 
**  timorous  man  allures  the  devouring  eagle  to 
"  the  field  of  battle.  The  coward,  wherever  he 
*^  comes,  is  ufelefs  to  himfelf.  This  1  efteem 
"  honourable,  that  the  youth  fhould  advance  to 
"  the  combat  fairly  matched  one  againft  ano- 
**  ther  ;  nor  m,an  retreat  from  man.  Long  was 
"  this  the  warrior's  higheft  glory.  He  who  af- 
"  pires  to  the  love  of  virgins,  ought  always  to  be 
**  foremofi:  in  the  roar  of  arms.  It  appears  to 
•*  me  of  truth,  that  we  are  led  by  the  Fates.  Sel- 
"  dom  can  any  overcome  the  appointment  of 
*<  deftiny.  Little  did  I  fc^refee  that  Ella  *  was 
"  to  have  my  life  in  his  hands,  in  that  day  when 
"  fainting  I  concealed  my  blood,  and  pufhed 
"  forth  my  fhips  into  the  waves  •,  after  we  had 
"  fpread  a  repaft  for  the  beads  of  prey  through- 
"  out  the  Scottiih  bays.  But  this  makes  me  al- 
"  ways  rejoice  that  in  the  halls  of  our  father 
*<  Balder  [or  Odin]  I  know  there  are  feats  pre- 

'*  pared, 

*  This  was  the  name  of  his  enemy  who  had  cor.detixned 
him  to  death. 
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'^  pared,  where,  in  a  fliort  time,  we  fhall  be 
<f  drinking  ale  out  of  the  hollow  fkulls  of  our 
«  enemies.  In  the  hoiifo  of  the  mighty  Odin, 
*'  no  brave  man  laments  death.  I  come  not 
*'  with  the  voice  of  defpair  to  Odin's  hall.  How 
<*  eagerly  would  all  the  fons  of  Aflauga  now  rufli 
<'  to  v/ar,  did  they  know  the  diftrefs  of  their 
**  father,  whom  a  multitude  of  venomous  fer- 
**  pents  tear  !  I  have  given  to  my  children  a  mo- 
''  ther  who  hath  fille<l  their  hearts  with  valour. 
**  I  am  fall:  approaching  to  my  end.  A  cruel 
«'  death  awaits  me  from  the  viper's  bite.  A 
<*  fnake  dwells  in  the  mid  ft  of  my  heart.  I  hope 
«'  that  the  fvrord  of  fome  ef  my  fons  Ihall  yet  be- 
**  ftained  with  the  blood  of  Ella,  'i'he  valiant 
«♦  youths  will  v/ax  red  with  anger,  and  will  not. 
**  fit  in  peace.  Fifty  and  one  times  have  I  rear- 
«*  ed  the  ftandard  in  battle.  In  my  youth  I 
<*  learned  to  dye  the  nvord  in  blood  :  my  hope 
•*  was  then,  that  no  king  among  men  woukl  be 
<*  more  renowned  than  me.  The  goddeiles  of 
•*  death  will  now  foon  call  me  ;  I  mult  not  mourn 
<<  my  death.  Now  I  end  m.y-fbng.  Tlie  god- 
<*  delTes  invite  me  away ;  they  whom  Odin  has 
**  fent  to  me  from  his  hall.  I  v  ill  fit  upon  a  lof-- 
**  ty  feat,  and  drink  ale  joyfully  with  the  god- 
«<  delles  of  death.  The  hours  of  my  life  are  run. 
♦<  out.     I  Mall  fmile  when  I  die." 

This  is  fuch  poetry  as  we  might  expert  frcn\ 
a  barbarous  nation.  It  brcatbies  a  moft  ferocious 
fpirit.  It  is  wild,  har/h,  and  irregular  ;  but  at 
the  fame  time  animated  and  flrong  ;  the  ftyle, 
in  the  original,  full  of  inverfions,  and,  as  we 
learn  from  ibme  of  Olaub's  notes^  highly  meta- 
phorical and  figured. 

But  when  we  open  the  works  of  Oflian,  a  ve- 
ry dllftrent  fctne  prefents  itlclf.     Theievve  lind 
*  the 
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the  fire  and  the  enthufiafm  of  the  moft  c?<rly 
times,  combined  with  an  amazing  degree  of  re- 
gularity and  art.  We  ilnd  tendernefs,  and  even 
ddicacy  of  lentiment,  greatly  predominant  over 
f.ercenefs  and  barbarity.  Our  hearts  are  melted 
with  the  foftcft  feelings,  and  at  the  fame  time 
elevated  with  the  higheil  ideas  of  magnanimity, 
generofity,  and  true  heroifm.  When  we  turn 
from  the  poetry  of  Lodbrog  to  that  of  Oflian,  it 
is  likepaffing  from  afavage  defart,  into  a  fertile 
and  cultivated  country.  How  is  th'^  to  be  ac- 
counted for  ?  Or  by  what  means  to  be  resonciled 
v/ith  the  remote  antiquity  attributed  to  thefe 
poems .''  This  is  a  curious  point  j  and  requires 
to  be  illuftrated. 

That  the  ancient  Scots  were  of  Celtic  origi- 
nal, is  pail  all  doubt.  Their  conformity  with 
the  Celtic  nations  in  language,  manners,  and  re- 
ligion, proves  it  to  a  fuli  dcmonftration.  The 
Celtae,  a  great  and  mighty  people,  altogether 
diftindt  from  the  Goths  and  Teutones,  once  ex- 
tended their  dominion  over  all  the  wefc  of  Eu- 
rope ',  but  Teem  to  have  had  their  moft  full  and 
complete  eftablilhment  of  Gaul.  Wherever  the 
Celtic  or  Gauls  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers, 
we  feldom  fail  to  hear  of  their  Druids  and  their 
Bards  ;  the  infatution  of  which  tv/o  orders,  v.'as 
the  capital  diflindtion  of  their  manners  and 
policy.  The  Druids  were  their  philofophers 
and  priefts  •,  the  Bards,  their  poets  and  recorders 
of  heroic  actions :  And  both  thefe  orders  of  men 
feem  to  have  fublifted  among  them,  as  chief 
members  of  the  flate,   from  time  immemorial  *. 

We 

Strabo.  Ub.  iv. 

'Eiirt 
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We  muft  not  therefore  imagine  the  Gelt^ 
to  have  b?en  ahogether  a  grols  and  rude  na-- 
tion.  They  polTefled  from  very  remote  ages 
a  formed  fyftem  of  difclplhie  and  manners, 
v^hich  appears  to  have  had  a  deep  and  lafting  in- 
fluence. Ammianus  Marcellimis  gives  them" 
this  exprefs  teftimony,  that  there  flourifhed 
among  them  the  ftudy  of  the  moft  laudable  arts  •, 
iatroduced  by  the  bards,  whofe  office  it  was  to 
fiug  in  heroic  verfe,  the  gallant  aclions  of  illul- 
rrlous  men ;  and  by  the  Druids,  v/ho  lived- 
together  in  colleges  or  focieties,  after  the  Pytha-- 
gorean  manner,  and  philolbphizing  upon  the 
higheft  fubje<Sls,  aflerted  the  immortality  of  the- 
human  foul  *,  Though  Julius  Csefar,  in  his  ac- 
count of  Gaul,  does  not  exprefsly  mention  the 
Bards,  yet  it  is  plain  that  under  the  title  of 
Draids,  he  comprehends  that  whole  college  or 
order  •,  of  which  the  liSrds,  who,  it  is  probable 
were  the  difciples  of  the  Druids,  uadoubtedl/ 
made  a  part.  It  deferves  remark,  that,  accord-* 
ing  to  his  account,  the  Druidical  inftilution  firfk 
took  rife  in  Britain,  and  pafled  from  thence  into 
Gaul  J  fo  that  they  who  afpired  to  be  thorough 

maftcrs 

k'Av5crj,  yj  §-£  /3A«o-(p>}|:>ti!tri.     Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  5. 

vxi  l"  'dtu  rv(x.^.)>b.a-i  [Mt   u'B'Ag  hranti^  Asyi/vrsj.    PoiidO'- 
nius  ap.  Athenscuiiiy  1.  6, 

*  Per  h;cc  loca  (fpeakint;  of  Gaul)  hominibas  paulutim  cx- 
cultis  vly-urefi.Jia  lauJubUium  dacTi-i.ur ::.';?  ;  illcJioata  per  Bar- 
dos  &  Euhages  &  Druidas.  Et  Bardi  ciuidein  fortia  virorum 
illuftrium  f*ila  hcroicis  compolita  verfibus  cum  dulcibus  lyr» 
modulis  cantitarunt.  Euliages  vero  fcrutantes  ferinm  &  fub- 
llmia  natura;  pandwe  coHabantur.  Inter  hos,  Druidje  irgeniis 
cclfiores,  ut  audori'us  Pytha^orx  decrcvk;  r3dulitiis  adftridi 

couicriiis, 
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mafters  of  that  learning  were  wont  to  relbrt  to 
Britain.  He  adds  too,  that  liich  as  were  to  be 
initiated  among  the  Druids,  were  obliged  to 
commit  to  their  memory  a  great  number  of 
verfes,  infomuch  that  fome  employed  twenty 
years  in  this  courfe  of  education  ;  and  that  they 
did  not  think  it  hrvvful  to  record  thefe  poems  in 
writing,  but  iacredly  handed  them  down  by  tra- 
dition from  race  to  race  *^. 

So  ftrong  was  the  attachment  of  the  Celtic 
nations  to  their  poetry  and  their  bards,  tliat 
amidit  all  the  changes  of  their  government  and 
manners,  even  long  after  the  order  of  the  Druids 
was  extinfV,  and  the  national  religion  altered, 
the  bards  continued  to  flour iih  •,  not  as  a  fet  of 
ftroiling  fongfters,  like  the  Greek  'au^u  cxr  Rhap- 
fodifts,  in  Homer's  time,  but  as  an  order  of 
men  highly  refpecled  in  the  ftate,  and  fupported 
by  a  public  eftablilhment.  We  find  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  teftimonies  of  Strabo  and  Diodo- 
rus,  before  the  age  of  Augu.ftus  Ciefar  ;  and  we 
find  them  remaining  under  the  fame  name,  and 
exercifing  the  fame  functions  as  of  old,  in  Ire- 
l.'nd,  and  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  almoft  down 
to  our  own  times.  It  is  well  known  that  in  both 
iliefe  countries,  every  Regulus  or  chief  had  his 
own  bard,  who  was  confidered  as  an  ofiicer  of 
rank  in  his  court  •,  and  had  lands  afligned  him, 
which  defcended  to  his  family.  Of  the  honour 
in  which  the  bards  were  held,  many  inftances 
occur  in  Ofiian's  poems.  On  all  important  oc- 
cafions-,  they  were  the  ambafiadors  between  con- 
tending chiefs  J  and  their  perfons  were  held  fa- 

cred. 

confortiis,  quaeftioiiibus  altaram  occultarumque  rerum   ere6U 
flint ;  &  defpedlantes  humana  prcnuntianint  animas  immor- 
tales-     Amm.  Marcellinus,  1.  15.  cap.  9. 
*  Vid.  Csfar  dc  beUo  GaU.  lib.  6. 
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cred.  "  Calrbar  feared  to  ftretch  his  fworc! 
*«  to  the  bards,  though  his  foul  was  dark.  Loofe 
"  the  bards,  faid  his  brother  Cathmor,  tb.ey  are 
«  the  fons  of  other  times.  Their  voice  Ihall  be^ 
"  heard  in  other  ages,  when  the  kings  of  Te- 
«<  mora  have  failed." 

From  all  this,  the  Celtic  tribes  clearly  appear 
to  have  been  addicted  in  fo  higli  a  degree  to 
poetryy  and  to  have  made  it  fo  much  their  ftudy 
from  the  earlieft  times,  as  may  remove  our  won- 
der at  meeting  with  a  vein  of  higher  poetical  re- 
finement among  them.,  than  v/as  at  firit  fight  to 
have  been  expected  among  nations,  whom  we 
are  accuftomed  to  call  barbarous.  Barbarity,  I 
ICiVxit  obiervc,  is  a  very  equivocal  term  ;  it  ad- 
mits of  many  different  forms  and  degrtes ;  and 
though,  in  all  of  them,  it  excludes  poliflied  man- 
ners, it  is,  however,  not  inconfiftent  with  gene- 
rous fentiments  and  tender  afFedions  *.     What 

degrees 

*  Surely  among  the  "wild  Laplanders,  if  any  where,  bar- 
barity is  in  its  moft  perfedl  ftatc.  Yet  their  love  fongs,  which 
Scheffer  has  given  us  in  hisLapponia,  are  a  proof  that  natural 
tendernefs  of  fcntiment  may  be  found  in  a  country,  into  which 
the  leaft  glimmering  of  fcience  has  never  penetrated.  To  moft 
Englifh  readers  thefe  fongs  are  well  known  by  the  elegant 
tranflations  of  them  in  the  Spectator,  No.  366  and  400.  I 
f'lall  fubjoin  Scheffer's  Latin  verfion  of  one  of  them,  which  has 
the  appearance  of  being  ftricflly  literal. 

Sol,  clarifUnmni  emitte  lumen  in  paludem  Orra.  Si  enifus 
in  fumma  picearum  cacumina  fcirem  me  vifurum  Orra  palu- 
dem., in  ea  eniterer,  ut  viderem  inter  quos  arnica,  mea  elfet 
flores ;  omnes  fufcinderem  frutices  ibi  enatos,  omnes  ramos 
prcelccarem,  hos  virentes  ramos.  Curfum  nubium  eflem  fe- 
cutus,  quje  iter  fuum  inftituunt  verfus  paludem  Orra,  fi  al  te 
volare  poffera  alis,  cornicum  alis.  Sed  milu  defunt  ali«,  alsB 
querquedulas,  pcdefque,  anferum  pedes  plantaeve  bona;,  qua 
dtferre  me  valeant  ad  te.  Satis  expedafti  diu  ;  per  tot  dies, 
tot  dies  tuos  optimos,  oculis  tuis  jucundiirimis,  corde  tuo  ami- 
ciflimo.  Quod  fi  longiflime  velles  effugere,  cito  tamen  te 
confc'-iucrcr.  Quid  firinius  validiui've  efl'c  potcit  quam  con- 
tort! 
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..degrees  of  friendiliip,  love,  and  heroifm,  may 
poffibly  be  found  to  prevail  in  a  rude  ftate  of 
Ibciety,  no  one  can  fay.  Aftonifhing  inftances 
of  them  we  know,  from  hiftory,  have  fometimes 
appeared  :  and  a  few  charadlers  diftinguiflied  by 
thofe  high  qualities,  might  by  a  foundation  for  a 
fet  of  manners  being  introduced  into  the  fongsof 
the  bards,  more  refined,  it  is  probable,  and  ex- 
alted, according  to  the  ufual  poetical  licence, 
than  the  real  manners  of  the  country.  In  par- 
ticular, with  refpect  to  heroifm  j  the  great  em- 
ployment of  the  Celtic  bards,  was  to  delineate 
the  charadlers,  and  fing  the  praifes  of  heroes. 
So  Lucan ; 

Vos  quoque  qui  fortes  animos,  belloque  peremptos, 
l.audibus  in  longum  vates  diffunditis  xvum 
Plurima  fecuri  fudiftis  carmina  bardi. 

PharfXl. 

Now  when  we  confider  a  college  or  order  of 
men,  who  cultivating  poetry  throughout  a  long 
feries  of  ages,  had  their  imaginations  continu- 
ally employed  on  the  ideas  of  heroifm  ;  who  had 
all  the  poems  and  panegyrics  which  were  com- 
pofed  by  their  predecefTors,  handed  down  to 
them  with  care  ;  who  rivalled  and  endeavoured 
to  outftrip  thofe  who  had  gone  before  them,  each 
in  the  celebration  of  his  particular  hero  j  is  it 
not  natural  to  think,  that  at  length  the  chara<Sler 
of  a  hero  would  appear  in  their  fongs  with  the 
liighert  luftre,  and  be  adorned  with  qualities  tru- 
ly noble  ?  Some  of  the  qualities  indeed  which 
dillinguilh  a  Fingal,  moderation,  humanity,  and 

clemency, 

-torti  nervi,  catenscve  ferres,  qux  duriflime  ligant  ?  Sic  amor 
contorquet  caput  noftrum,  mutat  cogitationes  &  fententias. 
Puerorum  voluntas,  voluntas  venti ;  juvenum  cogitationes, 
longse  cogitationes.  Quos  fi  audirem  omnes,  a  via,  a  via  julla 
<ieclinareni.  Ununi  eft  confilium  quod  capiam  ;  ita  fcio  viani 
re^^iorem  me  reperturum.  Schcfferi  Lappojiia,  cap.  2^-. 
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clemency,  would  not  probably  be  the  flrft  ideas 
of  heroifm  occurring  to  a  barbarous  people  : 
But  no  Iboner  had  flich  ideas  begun  to  dawn  on 
the  minds  of  poets,  than,  as  the  liuman  mind 
eafily  opens  to  the  native  reprefentations  of  hu- 
man perfection,  they  would  be  feized  and  em- 
braced ;  they  would  enter  into  their  panegyrics  j 
they  would  afford  materials  for  fucceeding  bards 
to  work  upon,  and  improve  ;  they  would  con- 
tribute not  a  little  to  exalt  the  public  manners. 
For  fuch  fongs  as  thefe,  familiar  to  the  Celtic 
warriors  from  their  childhood,  and  throughout 
their  whole  hfe,  both  in  war  and  in  peace,  their 
principal  entertainment,  muft  have  had  a  very 
confiderable  influence  in  propagating  among 
them  real  manners  nearly  approaching  to  the  poe- 
tical ',  and  in  forming  even  fuch  a  hero  as  Fingal. 
Efpecially  when  we  confider  that  among  their  li- 
mited objects  of  ambition,  among  the  few  advan- 
tages which  in  a  favage  ftate,  man  could  obtain 
over  man,  the  chief  was  Fame,  and  that  immor- 
tality whicli  they  expe£ted  to  receive  from  their 
virtues  and  exploits,  in  the  fongs  of  bards  *. 

Having  made  thefe  remarks  on  the  Celtic 
poetry  and  bards  in  general,  I  fhall  next  confider 
the  particular  advantages  which  Ofiian  poffefTed. 
He  appears  clearly  to  have  lived  in  a  period 
which  enjoyed  all  the  benefit  I  juft  now  men- 
tioned of  traditionary  poetry.  The  exploits  of 
Trathal,  Trenmor,  and  the  other  anceftors  of 
Fingal,  are  fpoken  of  as  familiarly  known.  An- 
cient 

*  When  Edward  I.  conquered  Wales,  he  put  to  death  all 
the  Welch  bards.  This  cruel  policy  plainly  Ihews,  how^reat 
an  influence  he  imagined  the  fongs  of  thefe  bards  to  have  over 
the  minds  of  the  people  ;  and  of  what  nature  he  judged  that 
influence  to  be.  The  Welch  bards  were  of  the  fume  Celtic 
race  with  the  Scottilh  and  Irjfh. 
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,-cIent  bards  are  frequently  alluded  to.  In  one 
■remarkable  pafFage,  OlTian  defcribes  himlclf  as 
living  in  a  fort  of  claffical  age,  enlightened  by  the 
.memorials  of  former  times,  which  were  conveyed 
in  the  fongs  of  bards  ;  and  points  at  a  period  of 
.darknefs  and  ignorance  which  lay  beyond  the 
reach  of  tradition.  "  His  words,"  fays  he, 
<*  came  only  by  halves  to  our  ears  j  they  were 
^*  dark  as  ,the  tales  of  other  times,  befoi-e  the 
"  lightof  the  fong  arofe."  Offian,  himfelf,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  endowed  by  nature  with  an 
exquilite  fenfibility  of  heart ;  prone  to  that  ten- 
der melancholy  which  is  fo  often  an  attendant  on 
great  genius ;  and  fufceptible  equally  of  ftrong 
and  of  foft  emotions.  He  was  not  only  a  profelT^ 
ed  bard,  educated  with  care,  as  we  mayeailly  be- 
lieve, to  all  the  poetical  art  then  known,  and  con- 
nected, as  he  fhews  us  himfelf,  in  intimate  friend- 
ihip  with  the  other  contemporary  bards,  but  a 
warrior  alfo  ;  and  the  fon  of  the  moll:  renowned 
hero  and  prince  of  his  age.  This  formed  a  con- 
junction of  circumftances,  uncommonly  favour- 
able towards  exalting  the  imagination  of  a  poet. 
He  relates  expeditions  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged ',  he  iings  of  battles  in  which  he  had  fought 
and  overcome;  he  had  beheld  the  moft  illuftri- 
ous  fcenes  which  that  age  could  exhibit,  both  of 
iieroifm  in  war,  and  magnificence  in  peace.  For 
however  rude  the  magnificence  of  thofe  times 
may  feem  to  us,  we  muft  remember  that  all  ideas 
of  magnificence  are  comparative  ;  and  that  the 
age  of  Fingal  was  an  sera  of  diftinguifhed  fplen- 
dor  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Fingal  reigned 
.over  a  confiderable  territory  ;  he  was  enriched 
with  the  fpoils  of  the  Roman  province  ;  he  was 
-ennobled  by  his  vidories  and  great  adions  ;  and 
WuS  in  all  refpe(5ts  a  perfonage  of  much  higher 

dignity 
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dignity  than  any  of  the  chieftains,  or  heads  of 
Clans,  who  lived  in  the  fame  country,  after  a 
more  extenfive  monarchy  was  eftabhfhed. 

The  manners  of  Offian's  age,  fo  far  as  we  can 
gather  them  from  his  writings,  were  abundantly 
favourable  to  a  poetical  genius.  The  two  difpirit- 
ing  vices,  to  which  Longinus  imputes  the  decline 
of  poetry,  covetoufnefs  and  effeminacy,  were  as 
yet  unknown.  The  cares  of  men  were  few. 
They  lived  a  roving  indolent  life  ;  hunting  and 
war  their  principal  employments ;  and  their  chief 
amufements,  the  mufic  of  bards  and  "  the  feaft 
*<  of  fhells."  The  great  objedl  purfued  by  heroic 
fpirits,  was  <*  to  receive  their  fame,"  that  is, 
to  become  worthy  of  being  celebrated  in  the  fongs 
of  bards  ;  and  **  to  have  their  name  on  the  four 
<*  grey  ftones."  To  die,  unlamented  by  a  bard, 
was  deemed  fo  great  a  misfortune,  as  even  to 
difturb  their  ghofts  in  another  flate.  "  They 
«<  wander  in  thick  mifts  beiide  the  reedy  lake  ; 
<«  but  never  fliall  they  rife,  without  the  fong,  to 
«  the  dwelling  of  winds."  After  death,  they  ex- 
pelled to  follow  employments  of  the  fame  nature 
with  thofe  which  had  amufed  them  on  earth  j  to 
fly  with  their  friends  on  clouds,  to  purfue  airy 
deer,  and  to  lifken  to  their  praife  in  the  mouths 
of  bards.  In  fuch  times  as  thefe,  in  a  country 
where  poetry  had  been  fo  long  cultivated,  and  fo 
highly  honoured,  is  it  any  wonder  that  among 
the  race  and  fucceflion  of  bards,  one  Homer 
fliould  arife  ;  a  man  who,  endowed  with  a  natu- 
ral happy  genius,  favoured  by  peculiar  advanta- 
ges of  birth  and  condition,  and  meeting,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  life,  with  a  variety  of  incidents  pro- 
per to  fire  his  imagination,  and  to  touch  his  heart 
iliould  attain  a  degree  of  eminence  in  poetry  wor- 
thy 
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tliy  to  draw  the  admiration   of  more    refined 


acres 


? 


The  compofitions  of  Oflian  are  fo  flrrongly 
marked  with  characters  of  antiquity,  that  al- 
though there  were  no  external  proof  to  fupport 
that  antiquity,  hardly  any  reader  of  judgment 
and  tafte,  could  helitate  in  referring  them  to  a 
very  remote  a:ra.  There  are  four  great  ftages 
through  which  men  fucceffively  pafs  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  fociety.  The  firft  and  earlieft  is  the  life 
of  hunters  ;  pafturage  fucceeds  to  this,  as  the 
ideas  of  property  begin  to  take  root  ;  next  agri- 
culture; and  laftly,  commerce.  Throughout 
Oflian's  poems,  we  plainly  find  ourfeives  in  the 
hrft  of  thefe  periods  of  fociety  ;  during  which, 
hunting  was  the  chief  employment  of  men,  and 
the  principal  method  of  their  procuring  fubfift- 
ence.  Pafturage  was  not  indeed  wholly  unknown ; 
for  we  hear  of  dividing  the  herd  in  the  cafe  of  a 
ilivorce ;  but  the  alluiions  to  herds  and  to  cattle 
are  not  many ;  and  of  agriculture,  we  find  no 
traces.  No  cities  appear  to  have  been  built  in  the 
territories  of  Fingal.  No  arts  are  mentioned  ex- 
cept that  of  navigation  and  of  working  in  iron  ^^ 

Vol.  II.  M  Every  ■ 

*  Their  (kill  in  navigation  need  not  at  all  furprize  us. 
Living  in  the  weftern  iflands,  along  the  coaft,  or  in  a  country 
which  is  every  where  interfeded  with  arms  of  the  fea,  one  of 
the  firfl  objects  of  their  attention,  from  the  earHeft  time,  muil 
have  been  how  to  travcrfe  the  waters.  Hence  that  knowledge 
of  the  flars,  fo  neceffary  for  guiding  them  by  night,  of  which 
we  lind  feveral  traces  in  Ollian's  works ;  particularly  in  the 
beautiful  defcription  of  Cathmor's  fliielcl,  in  the  7  th  book  of 
Temora.  Among  all  the  northern  maritime  nations,  naviga- 
tion was  veiy  early  fludied.  Piratical  incurfions  were  the 
chief  means  they  employed  for  acquiring  booty  ;  and  were 
among  the  firft  exploits  which  diftingiiifhed  them  in  the  world. 
Even  thefaVLige  Americans  were,  at  their  firft  difcoverj^  found 
to  p^ffcfs  the  moft  furpriziiig  (kill  and  dexterity  in  navigating 
tjii^u'  inimenle  lakes  and  rivers, 

TI:? 
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Jivery  thing  prefents  to  us  the  moft  iimple  and 
unimproved  manners.  At  their  feafts,  the  he- 
rocs  prepared  their  own  repAft  •,  they  fat  round 
the  Hghc  of  the  burning  oak  ;  the  wind  lifted  their 
locks,  and  whiftled  tlirough  their  open  halls. 
"Whatever  was  beyond  the  neceffaries  of  life  was 
known  to  them  only  as  the  fpoil  of  the  Roman 
province  ;  **  the  gold  of  the  ftranger  \  the  lights 
"  of  the  ftranger  ;  the  fteeds  of  the  ftranger,  the 
"  children  of  the  rein," 

This  reprefentation  of  OiTian's  times,  muft 
ftrike  us  the  more,  as  genuine  and  authentic, 
.when  it  is  compared  M'itli  a  poem  of  later  date, 
which  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  preferved  in  one  of 
his  notes  It  is  that  wherein  five  bards  -are  repre- 
iented  as  paffing  jthe  evening  in  the  houfe  of  a 
chief,  and  each  of  them  feparately  giving  his 
defcription  of  the  night.  The  night  fcenery  is 
beautiful  *,  and  the  author  has  plainly  imitated 
.the  fiyle  and  manner  of  Oflian  :  But  he  has  al- 
lowed fome  images  to  appear  v/hich  betray  a  later 
period  of  fociety.  For  we  meet  with  windows 
clappiifg,  the  herds  of  goats  and  cows  feeking 
fhelter,  tlie  (hepherd  wandering,  corn  on  the 
plain,  and  the  wakeful  hind  rebuilding  the  ihocks 
of  corn  which  had  been  overturned  by  the  tem- 
peft.  Where^is  in  Oifian's  works,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  all  is  conlifient ;  no  modern  allufion 
drops  from  him  ;  but  every  where,  the  fame  face 
pf  rude  nature  appears ;  a  country  wholly  un- 
cultivated, 

The  defcription  of  Cuthullin's  chariot,  in  the  I  ft  book  of 
Fingal,  has  been  objcdcd  to  by  fomc,  as  rtprefcnthig  greater 
magnificence  than  is  confiftent  with  the  fuppofed  poverty  of 
that  ao'e.  But  this  chariot  is  plainly  only  a  horfe-litter  ;  and 
the  gems  mentioned  in  the  defcription,  arc  no  other  than  the 
fhining  ftones  or  pebbles,  known  to  be  frequently  found  alon^ 
the  wcftern  coaft  of  Scotland. 
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cultivated,  thinly  unhabited,  and  recently  peo- 
pled. The  grais  of  the  rock,  the  flower  of  the 
heath,  the  thiftle  with  its  beard,  are  the  chief  or- 
naments of  his  landfcapes.  "  mhe  defart,'*  fays 
Fingal,  "  is  enough  for  me,  with  all  its  woods 
^f  and  deer." 

The  circle  of  ideas  and  tranfaclions,  is  no  wid- 
er than  fiiits  fuch  an  age  :  Nor  any  greater  diver- 
fity  introduced  into  characters,  than  the  events  of 
that  period  would  naturally  difplay.  Valour  and 
bodily  ftrength  are  the  admired  qualities.  Con- 
tentions ariie,  as  is  ufual  among  favage  nations, 
from  the  flighteit  caufes.  To  be  aflronted  at  a 
tournament,  or  to  be  omitted  in  the  invitation  to 
a  feaft,  kindles  a  war.  Women  are  often  car- 
ried away  by  force ;  and  the  whole  tribe,  as  la 
the  Homeric  times,  rife  to  avenge  the  wrong. 
The  heroes  fliew  refinement  of  fentiment  indeed 
on  feveral  occalions,  but  none  of  manners.  They 
fpeak  of  their  paft  actions  with  freedom,  boaft  of 
their  exploits,  and  fing  their  own  praife.  In  their 
battles,  it  is  evident  that  drums,  trumpets,  or 
bagpipes,  were  not  known  or  ufed.  They  had 
no  expedient  for  giving  the  military  alarms  buf 
ftriking  a  iliield,  or  raifnig  a  loud  cry  :  And  hence 
the  loud  and  terrible  voice  of  Fingal  is  often  men- 
tioned, as  a  ncceffary  qualification  of  a  great  ge- 
neral ;  like  the  (3oy,y  ay^'M  MsvjAzoj  of  Homer.  Of 
military  difcipline  or  fkill,  they  appear  to  have 
been  entirely  deititute.  Their  armies  fecm  not 
to  have  been  numerous  ;  their  battles  were  dif- 
orderly  ;  and  terminated,  for  the  moft  part,  by  a 
perfonal  combat,  or  wreftling  of  the  two  chiefs  ; 
after  v.diich,  "  the  bard  fung  the  fong  of  peace, 
*^  and  the  battle  ceafed  along  the  field.'* 

The  manner  of  compofition  bears  all  the  marks 

of  the  greateft  antiquity.     No  artful  tranfitions ; 

JM  2  ncr 
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nor  full  and  extended  connection  of  pnrts  ;  fucti 
as  we  find  among  the  poets  of  later  times,  when 
order  and  regularity  of  compofition  were  more 
{ludied  and  known  ;  but  a  ftyle  always  rapid  and 
vehement ;  in  narration  concife  even  to  abrupt- 
nefs,  and  leaving  feveral  circumltances  to  be  fup- 
plied  by  the  reader's  imagination.  The  language 
li-^.s  all  that  figurative  call,  which,  as  I  before 
iliewed,  partly  a  glowing  and  undifciplincd  ima^ 
gination,  partly  the  fterility  of  language  and  the 
.want  of  proper  terms,  have  always  introduced  in- 
to the  early  fpeech  of  nations  ;  and  in  icveral  re- 
fpecls,  it  carries  a  remarkable  refemblance  to 
the  ftyle  of  the  Old  Teftament.  It  deft-rves  par- 
ticular notice,  as  one  of  the  moft  genuine  and  de- 
ciiive  chara^lei's  of  antiquity,  that  very  few  ge- 
neral terms  or  abftra<ft  ideas,  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  whole  colleclion  of  OlTian's  works.  The 
ideas  of  men,  at  firfl:,  were  all  particular.  They 
had  not  words  to  exprefs  general  conceptions-. 
Thefe  were  the  confequence  of  more  profound 
reflection,  and  longer  acquaintance  with  the  arts 
of  thought  and  of  fpeech.  OiTian,  accordingly, 
almoft  never  exprelTes  himfelf  in  the  abftradi. 
His  ideas  extended  little  farther  than  to  the  ob- 
jects he  faw  around  him.  A  public,  a  commu- 
nity, the  univerfe,  were  conceptions  beyond  his 
fphere.  Even  a  mountain,  a  fea,  or  a  lake,  which 
he  has  occafion  to  mention,  though  only  in  a 
fnnile,  are  for  the  moft  part  particularized  ;  it  is 
the  hill. of  Cromla,  the  ftorm  of  the  fea  of  Mal- 
.mor,  or  the  reeds  of  the  lake  of  Lego.  A  mode 
>of  expreffion,  which  whilft  it  is  chara<^eriftical  of 
ancient  ages,  is  at  the  fame  time  highly  favourable 
to  defcriptive  poetry.  For  the  fame  reafons,  per- 
fonification  is  a  poetical  ilgurc  not  very  common 
>vith  Oflian.     Inanimate  objects,  fuch  as  winds, 

trees. 
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^ee?,  flowers,  he  fometlmes  perfonifies  with  grenc 
beiuity.  But  the  perfonifications  v/hich  are  lb 
familiar  to  later  poets  of  Fame,  Time,  Terror, 
Virtue,  and  the  reft  of  thatclafs,  were  unknown 
to  our  Celtic  bard.-  Thefe  were  modes  of  con- 
ception too  abftrael  for  his  age. 

All  thefe  are  marks  fo  undoubted,  and  fome  of 
them  too  fo  nice  and  delicate,  of  the  moit  eariy 
times,  as  put  the  high  antiquity  of  thefe  poems 
out  of  queftion.  Efi>ecially  when  we  confider, 
that  if  there  had  been  any  impofture  in  this  caie. 
It  mull:  have  been  contrived  and  executed- in  the 
Higlilands  of  Scotland,  two  or  three  centuries 
ago  ;  as  up  to  this  period,  both  by  manulcripts, 
and  by  the  teftimony  of  a  multitude  of  living  wit- 
nelTes,  concerning  the  uncontrovertible  tradition 
of  thefe  poems,  they  can  clearly  be  traced.  Now 
this  is  a  period  wlien  that  country  enjoyed  no  ad- 
vantages for  a  compofition  of  this  kind>  which  it 
may  not  be  fuppofed  to  have  enjoyed  in  as  great, 
if  not  in  a  greater  degree,  a  thoufand  years  before. 
To  fuppoie  that  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago, 
when  we  vs'ell  know  the  Highlands  to  have  been 
in  a  ftate  of  grofs  ignorance  and  barbarity,  there 
Ihould  have  arifen  in  that  country  a  poet,  of  fuch 
exquifite  genius,  and  of  fuch  deep  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  of  hiftory,  as  to  divcfr  himlelf  of 
the  ideas  and  manners  of  his  own  age,  and  to  give 
us  a  juft  anci  natural  picture  of  a  ftate  of  fociety 
ancienter  by  a  thoufand  years  ;  one  v/ho  coiild 
iupport  this  counterfeited  antiquity  through  fuch 
n  large  collection  of  poems,  without  the  leaft  in- 
confiftency  ;  and  who,  polielTed  of  all  this  genius 
and  art,  had  at  the  fame  time  the  felf-deniai  of 
concealing  himlelf,  and  of  afcribing  his  own 
works  to  an  antiquated  bard,  without  the  im.- 
M  3  pofture 
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poftiire   being  detccced  ;    Is    a   fuppofition  that 
tnmfcends  all  bounds  of  credibility. 

There  are,  befides,  two  other  circumftances  to 
be  attended  to,  ftlll  of  greater  weight,  if  poihble, 
agalnft  this  hypothefis.  One  is,  the  total  abfence 
ot  religious  ideas  from  this  work  •,  for  which  the 
tranflator  has,  in  his  preface,  given  a  very  proba- 
ble account,  on  the  footing  of  its  being  the  work 
of  Ofiian.  The  druidical  fuperftitlon  was,  in  the 
days  of  Oilian,  on  the  point  of  its  linal  extinction, 
and  for  particular  realbns,  odious  to  the  family 
ofFIngal;  whilil  the  Chrlftian  faith  was  not  yet 
ertabliihed.  But  had  It  been  the  work  of  one,  to 
whom  the  ideas  of  Chriftianity  were  flmiihar 
from  his  Infi^ncy ;  and  who  had  fiiperadded  to 
them  alfo  the  bigoted  fuperftitlon  of  a  dark 
age  and  country  ;  it  is  impoffible  but  in  fome 
paifage  or  other,  the  traces  of  them  would  ha\e 
appeared.  The  other  circumftance  is,  the  en- 
tire lilence  which  reigns  with  refpect  to  all  the 
great  clans  or  flimilies,  which  are  now  eftablifliecl 
m  the  Highlands.  The  origin  of  thefe  feveral 
clans  is  known  to  be  very  ancient  :  And  it  is  as 
Vv  til  known,  that  there  is  no  paftion  by  which 
a  native  Highlander  is  more  diftinguiihed,  than 
by  attachment  to  his  clan,  and  jealoufy  for  its  ho- 
nour. That  a  Highland  bard  in  forging  a  work 
relating  to  the  antiquities  of  his  couritry,  Ihould 
iiax'c  inftrted  no  circumftance  which  pointed  out 
the  rife  of  his  own  clan,  which  afcenained  its  an- 
tic^uity,  or  increafed  its  glory,  is,  of  all  ftippoli- 
tions  that  can  be  formed,  the  moft  improbable ; 
and  the  filer.ce  on  this  head,  amounts  to  a  de- 
uionftration  that  the  author  lived  before  any  of 
the  prefent  great  clans  were  formed  or  known. 

Afluming  is  then,  as  we  well  may,  for  certain, 
that  the  poems  now  under  conlideratlon,  are  ge- 
nuine 
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i^nine  veneriible  monuments  of  very  remote  anti-' 
qnity  ',  I  proceed  to  make  fome  remarks  upon 
their  general  fpirit  and  ftrain.  The  two  great 
characterirtics  of  Ofiian^s  poetry  are,  tendernefs 
and  fublimity.  It  breathes  nothingof  the  gay  and 
cheerful  kind  ;  an  air  of  folemnity  and  feriouf- 
nefs  is  diffufed  over  the  whole.  OlHan  is  per- 
liaps  the  only  poet  who  never  relaxes,  or  lets 
liimlelf  down  into  the  light  and  amufing  ftrain  ; 
which  I  readily  admit  to  be  no  fniall  difadvantage 
to  him,  with  the  bulk  of  readers.  He  moves 
perpetually  in  the  high  region  of  the  grand  and 
the  pathetic.-  One  key  note  is  ftruck  at  the  be-* 
ginningj  and  fapported  to-'  the  ejid  j  nor  is  any 
ornament  introduced,  h\.\t  what  is  perfectly  con- 
cordant with  the  general  tone  or  melody.  The 
events  recorded,  are  all  feriou*  and  grave  j  the 
fcenery  throughout,  wild  and  romantic.  The 
extended  heath  by  tlie  fea-fliore  ;  the  mountain 
Iliad  ed  with  mill: ;  the  torrent  milling  through 
a  folitary  valley ;  the  fcattered  oaks,  and  the 
tombs  of  warriors  ovei'grown  with  mofs  ;  all  pro-'' 
cliice  a  folemn  attention  in  the  mind,  and  prepare 
it  for  great  and  extraordinary  events.  We  iincl 
fiot  in  Ollian,  an  imagination  that  fports  itfelf, 
and  drefies  out  gay  trifles  to  pleafe  the  fancy. 
His  poetry,  more  perhaps  than  that  of  any  other 
writer,  deferves  to  be  llyled,  The  Poetry  of  the 
Heart,  It  is  a  heart  penetrated  v/ith  noble  fen-' 
timents,  and  vv'ith  lubiime  and  tender  pallions  j 
a  heart  that  glows,  and  kindles  the  fancy  -,  a  heart 
that  is  full,  and  pours  itfelf  forth.  Offian  did 
not  write,  like  modern  poets,  to  pleafe  readers 
and  critics.  He  fung  from  the  love  of  poetry  and 
fong.  His  delight  was  to  think  of  the  heroes 
among  M'liom  he  had  flouriflied  •,  to  recall  the  af- 
fecting incidents  of  his  life ;  to  dwell  upon  his 
M  4  P^it 
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paft  wars  and  loves  and  friendfhips ;  till,  as  he 
exprefles  it  himfelf,  <«  there  comes  a  voice  to 
**  Offian  and  awakes  his  foul.  It  is  the  voice  of 
*'  years  that  are  gone  ;  they  roll  before  me  with 
**  all  their  deeds  ;"  and  under  this  true  poetic 
infpiration,  giving  vent  to  his  genius,  no  wonder 
we  Ihould  fo  often  hear,  and  acknowledge  in  his 
iirains,  the  powerful  and  over-pleafing  voice  of 
nature. 

Arte,  natura  potentior  omni.— 
Efl  Deus  in  nobis,  agitante  calefcimus  illo. 

It  is  necelTary  here  to  obferve,  that  the  beauties 
of  Ollian's  writings  cannot  be  felt  by  thofe  who 
]iave  given  them  only  a  lingle  or  a  hafty  perufal. 
His  manner  is  fo  different  from  that  of  the  poets, 
to  whom  we  are  moll:  accuftomed  j  his  ftyle  is  fo 
concife,  and  fo  much  crowded  with  imagery  ; 
the  mind  is  kept  at  fuch  a  ftretch  in  accompany- 
ing the  author  ;  that  an  ordinary  reader  is  at  firft 
apt  to  be  dazzled  and  fatigued,  rather  than  pleaf- 
cd.  His  poems  require  to  be  taken  up  at  inter- 
vals, and  to  be  frequently  reviewed  ;  and  then  it 
is  impoflible  but  his  beauties  mufi:  open  to  every 
reader  who  is  capable  of  fenlibility.  1  hofe  who 
have  the  higheft  degree  of  it,  v/ill  reliili  them  the 
moil.    . 

As  Homer  is,  of  all  the  great  poets,  the  one 
whole  manner,  and  times  come  the  neareft  to 
Offian's,  we  are  naturally  led  to  run  a  parallel  in 
fome  inftances  between  the  Greek  and  the  Cel- 
tic bard.  For  though  Homer  lived  more  than  a 
tlioufand  years  before  OlTianj  it  is  not  from  the 
iige  of  the  world,  but  from  the  ftate  of  fociety 
that  we  are  to  judge  of  refembllng  times.  The 
Greek  has,  in  feveral  points,  a  manifeft  fuperi- 
ority.  He  introduces  a  greater  variety  of  inci- 
dents J  he  poflelles  a  larger  compafs  of  ideas ;  has 

more 
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more  uiverfity  in  his  characters ;  and  a  much 
tieeper  knowledge  of  human  nature.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected,  that  in  any  of  thcfe  particulars, 
Oiiian  could  equal  Homer.  For  Homer  lived  in 
a  country  where  ibciety  was  much  farther  advanc- 
ed J  he  had  beheld  many  more  objects  j  cities 
built  and  fiourifliing  ;  laws  inftituted  ;  order, 
difciplincj  and  arts  begun.  His  field  of  oblerva- 
tion  was  much  larger  and  more  fplendid  ;  his 
knowledge,  of  courle,  more  extenfive  ;  his  mind 
alfo,  it  Ihall  be  granted,  more  penetrating.  But 
if  Ollian's  ideas  and  obie(5ls  be  lefs  diverhiied  than 
thofe  of  Homer,  they  are  all,  hov\^ever,  of  the  kind 
fittell  for  poetry  :  The  bravei*y  and  generolity  of 
heroes,  the  tcndernefs  of  lovers,  the  attachments 
of  friends,  parents,  and  children.  In  a  rude  aga 
and  country,  though  the  events  that  happen  be 
few,  the  undiflipated  mind  broods  over  them 
more  5  they  ftrike  the  imagination,  and  fire  the 
paffions  in  a  higher  degree  j  and  of  confequence 
become  happier  materials  to  a  poetical  genius, 
than  the  fame  events  when  fcattered  through  the 
wide  circle  of  more  varied  action,  and  cultivated 
life. 

Horner  is  a  more  cheerful  and  fprightly  poet 
than  Ollian.  You  difcern  in  him  all  the  Greek 
vivacity  ;  whereas  Offian  uniformly  maintains  the 
gravity  and  folemnity  of  a  Celtic  hero.  This  too^ 
is  in  a  great  meahire  to  be  accounted  for  from  the 
different  ntuations  in  which  they  lived,  partly 
perfonal,  and  partly  national.  Offian.  had.  fur- 
vived  all  his  friends,  and  was  difpofed  to  melan- 
choly by  the  incidents  of  his  life.  But  befides 
tliis,  cheerfulnefs  is  one  of  the  many  bleffings 
which  we  owe  to  formed  fociety.  The  folitary 
wild  ftate  is  always  a  ferious  one.  Bating  the 
fudden  and  violent  burfcs  of  mirth,  wluvh  fomc- 
INI  5  times 
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times  break  forth  at  their  dances  and  feafts  ;  the 
lavage   American  tribes  have   been   noted   by  all 
travellers  for  their  gravity  and  taciturnity.  Some- 
what of  this  tacitvu'nity  may  be  alfo  remarked  in 
Ollian.  On  all  occalions  he  is  frugal  of  his  words  ; 
and  never  gives  you  more  of  an  image  or  a  de- 
fcription,  than  is  juft  fufHcient  to  place  it  before 
you  in  one  clear  point  of  view.     It  is  a  blaze  of 
lightningv which  flalhes  and  vaniflies.     Homer 
is  more    extended  in  his    defcriptlons  ;  and  fills 
them  up  with  a  greater  variety  of  circumftances. 
lioth  the  poets  are  dramatic  ;  that  is,  they  intro- 
iluce  their  perfonages  frequently  fpeaking  before 
us.  But  Oliian  is  concife  and  rapid  in  his  fpeech- 
es,  as  he  is  in  every  other  thing.     Homer,  with 
the  Greek  vivacity,  had  alfo  fome  portion  of  the 
Greek  loquacity.     His  fpeeches  indeed  are  high- 
ly chara<5leriftical ;  and  to  them  we  are  much  in- 
debted for  that  admirable  difplay  he  has  given  of 
human  nature.     Yet  if  he  be  tedious  any  where, 
it  is  in  thefe  ;  fome  of  them  trifling  •,  and  fome 
of  them    plainly   unfeafonable.     Both  poets  are 
eminently   fublime;   but  a  difference  may  be  re- 
marked in  the  fpecies  of  their  fublimity.  Homer"* 
fublimity  is  accompanied  with  more  impetuoiity 
and  fire  -,  Oihan's  with   more  of  a   folemn    and 
a  .vful   grandeur.     Homer  hurries    you    along ; 
Oflian  elevates,    and  fixes  you  in   aftoniflimcnt^ 
Homer   is  moil  fublime  in  anions  and  battles  ; 
Oiri;n,  in  defcription  and  feiitiment.     In  the  pa- 
tlietic,   Homer,  when  he  chufes  to  exert  it,   has 
great  power  ;  but  Oilian  exerts  that  power  much 
oftner,  and  has  the  character  of  tendernefs  far 
more  deeply  imprinted  on  his  Avorks.    No  poet 
knew  better  how  to  feize    and  melt  the  heart. 
With  regard   to  dignity  of  fentiment,  the  pre- 
eminence mui\  clefirly  be  given  to  Olhan.     This 

is 
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is  indeed  a  furpriling  elrcnniftance,  that  in  point 
of  humanity,  magnanimity,  virtuous  feehngs  of 
every  kind,  our  rude  Celtic  bard  fliould  be  dif- 
tinguilhed  to  luch  a  degree,  that  not  only  the 
heroes  of  Homer,  but  even  thofe  of  the  polite" 
and  refined  Virgil,  are  left  far  behind  by  thofe 
of  Offian. 

After  thefe  general  obfervatiorxS  on  the  genius 
and  fpirit  of  our  author,  I  now  proceed  to  a 
nearer  view,,  and  more  accurate  examination  of 
his  works  :  and  as  Fingal  is  the  firft  great  poem 
in  this  collection,  it  is  proper  to  begin  with  it^ 
To  refufe  the  title  of  an  epic  poem  to  Fingal,  be- 
caufe  it  is  not,  in  every  little  particular,  exactly 
conformable  to  the  praclice  of  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil, were  the  mere  fqueamiflmefs  and- pedantry 
of  criticifm.  Examined  even  according  to  Arif- 
totle's  rules,,  it  will  be  found  to  have  all  the  ef- 
fential  requifites  of  a  true  and  regular  epic  j  and 
to  have  feveral  of  them  in  fo  high  a  degree,  as  at 
firlt  view  to  raile  our  aftonifliment  on  finding 
Oflian's  compofition  fo  agreeable  to  rules  of 
which  he  was  entirely  ignorant.  But  ou?  afto- 
nilhment  will  ceafe,  when  we  confider  from 
what  Iburce  Ariitotle  drew  thofe  rules.  Homer 
knew  no  more  of  the  laws  of  criticifm  than  Of- 
lian.  But  guided  by  nature,  he  compofed  in 
>erfe  a  regular" ftory,  founded  on  heroic  a<rcions, 
which  all  pofterity  admired.  Ariftotle,  with 
great  fagacity  and  penetration,  traced  the  caufes 
of  this  general  admiration.  He  obferved  what 
it  was  in  Homer's  compofition,  and  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  ftory,  which  gave  it  fuch  power  to 
pleafe;  from  this  obfervation  he  deduced  the 
rules  which  poets  ought  to  follow,  who  would 
write  and  pleafe  like  Homer ;  and  to  a  compofi- 
tion formed  according  to  fuch  rules,  he  gave  the 

name 
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name  of  an  epic  poem.  Hence  hls'whole  fyftem 
arofe.  Ariftotle  ftudied  nature  in  Homer.  Ho- 
mer and  Oilian  both  wrote  from  nature.  No 
Avonder  that  among  all  the  thi'ee,  there  fhould 
be  fuch  agreement  and  conformity. 

The  fundamental  rules  delivered  by  Ariftotle 
concerning  an  epic  poem,  are  thefe  :  That  the 
a<n:ion  which  is  the  ground-work  of  the  poem, 
fhould  be  one,  complete,  and  great ;  that  it 
Ihould  be  feigned,  not  merely  hillorical ;  that 
it  fliould  be  enlivened  with  characlers  and  man* 
ners,  and  heightened  by  the  marvellous. 

Bat  before  entering  on  any  of  tliefe,  It  may 
perhaps  be  alked,  what  is  the  moral  of  Fingal  ? 
For,  according  to  M.  BofTu,  an  epic  poem  is 
no  other  than  an  allegory  contrived  to  illuftrate 
fome  moral  truth.  The  poet,  fays  this  critic, 
muft  begin  with  fixing  on  fome  maxim,  or  in- 
itrucSlion,  which  he  intends  to  inculcate  on  man- 
kind. He  next  forms  a  fable,  like  one  of  ^fop's 
wholly  with  a  view  to  the  moral ;  and  having 
thus  fettled  and  arranged  his  plan,  he  then  looks, 
into  traditionary  hiftory  for  names  and  inci- 
dents, to  give  his  fible  fome  air  of  probability. 
Nevej-  did  a  more  frigid,  pedantic  notion,  enter 
into  t.he  mind  of  a  critic.  We  may  fafely  pro- 
nounce, that  he  who  fliould  compofe  an  epic 
poem  after  this  manner,  who  Ihould  firit  lay 
do^vn  a  moral  and  contrive  a  plan,  before  he  had 
thought  of  his  perfonages  and  a<fl:ors,  might  de- 
liver indeed  very  found  inftru<Slion,  but  would 
iind  few  readers.  Tliere  cannot  be  the  leaft 
doubt  that  the  firft  obje^St  which  ftrikes  an  epic 
poet,  which  fires  his  genius,  and  gives  him  any 
idea  of  his  work,  is  the  action  or  fubje<St  he  is  to 
celebrate.  Hardly  is  there  any  tale,  any  fubje£t 
»  post  can  chufe  for  fuch  a  work^  but  will  afford 

fome 
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fome  general  moral  inftructlon.  An  epic  poem 
is  by  its  nature  one  of  the  mofl  moral  of  all  poe- 
tical compofitions  :  But  its  moral  tendency  is  by 
no  means  to  be  limited  to  fome  common-place 
maxim,  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  ftory. 
It  arifes  from  the  admiration  of  heroic  adlions, 
which  fuch  a  compofition  is  peculiarly  calculated 
to  produce  ;  from  the  virtuous  emotions  which 
the  chara6lers  and  incidents  raife,  whilft  we 
read  it ;  from  the  happy  impreihon  which  all 
the  parts  feparately,  as  well  as  the  whole  taken 
together,  leave  upon  the  mind.  However,  if  a 
general  moral  be  ftill  infifted  on,  Fingal  obvi- 
oufly  furnifhes  one,  not  inferior  to  that  of  any 
other  poet,  viz.  Tiiat  Wifdom  and  Bravery  al- 
ways triumph  over  brutal  force  :  or  another 
nobler  ftiil  j  That  the  mofi  complete  vidlory  over 
an  enemy  is  obtained  by  that  moderation  and 
generoiity  which  convert  him  into  a  friend. 

The  unity  of  the  Epic  action,  which,  of  all 
Ariiliotle's  rules,  is  the  chief  and  mofl:  material, 
is  fo  ftri(fl:ly  preferved  in  Fingal,  that  it  muft  be 
perceived  by  every  reader.  It  is  a  more  com- 
plete unity  than  what  arifes  from  relating  the 
adlions  of  one  man,  which  the  Greek  critic 
juftly  cenfures  as  imperfect ;  it  is  the  unity  of 
one  enterprife,  the  deliverance  of  Ireland  from 
the  invalion  of  Swaran :  An  enterprife,  which 
has  furely  the  full  Heroic  dignity.  All  the  in- 
cidents recorded  bear  a  conftant  reference  to  one 
end  ;  no  double  plot  is  carried  on  •,  but  the  parts 
unite  into  a  regular  whole  :  And  as  the  a£lion  is 
one  and  great,  {o  it  is  an  entire  or  complete 
action.  For  we  find,  as  the  Critic  farther  re- 
quires, a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end  j  a 
Nodus,  or  intrigue  in  the  poem  ;  difficulties 
occurring  through  Cv.thullin's  rafluiefs  and  bad 
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fuccefs  ;  thofe  difficulties  gradually  furmouDted ; 
and  at  laft  the  work  conducSted  to  that  happy 
conchifion  -which  is  held  eilential  to  Epic  Poe- 
try. Unity  is  indeed  oblerved  with  greater  ex- 
aclnefs  in  Fingal,  than  in  almoll  any  other  Epic 
compolitloR.  For  not  only  is  unity  of  fubjeifl 
maintained,  but  that  of  time  and  place  alfo. 
The  Autumn  is  clearly  pointed  out  as  the  feafon 
of  the  action ;  and  from  beginning  to  end  the 
fcene  is  never  fliifted  from  the  heath  of  Tena, 
along  the  fea-fhore.  llie  daration  of  the  action 
m  Fingal,  is  much  iliorter  than  in  the  Iliad  or 
JEneid,  but  fure  there  may  be  iliorter  as  well  as 
it)nger  Heroic  Poems  j  and  if  the  authority  of 
Ariftotle  be  alfo  required  for  this,  he  fays  ex- 
prefsly  that  the  Epic  compolition  is  indefmlte  as 
to  the  time  of  its  chiration.  Accordingly  the 
Action  of  the  Iliad  lafts  only  forty-fevtn  days, 
whilft  that  of  the  yEneid  is  continued  for  more, 
than  a  year. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Fingal,  there  reigns 
that  grandeur  of  ientiment,  ftyle,  and  imagery, 
which  ought  ever  to  diftinguifli  this  high  fpecies 
of  poetry.  The  ftory  is  conducU'd  with  no  fmall 
art.  The  poet  goes  not  back  to  a  tedious  re- 
cital of  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Swaran  ; 
but  haftening  to  the  main  action,  he  falls  in  ex- 
actly, by  a  moft  happy  coincidence  of  thought j^ 
with  the  rule  of  Horace. 

Semper  ad  cventum  feflinat,  &  in  niedias  res, 

Non  fecus  ac  notas,  auditorcju  rapit 

Nee  gomino  bcllura  Trojanum  auditur  ab  ovo. 

Dc  Arte  Poet. 

He  Invokes  no  mufe,  for  he  acknowledged 
none  ;  but  his  occaiional  addrcffes  to  Malvina, 
have  a  finer  effe<5l  than  the  invocation  of  any 
mufe.     tie  fets  out  with  no  formal  propofition 
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of  his  fubjeft ;  but  the  fubject  naturally  raid  cail- 
Iv  unfolds  itfclf ',  the  poem  opening  in  r.n   ani- 
mated manner,  with  the  fituation  of  CuthuUin, 
and  the  arrival  of  a  icoiit  who  informs  him  of 
Swaran's  landing.     Mention  is  prefently   made 
of  Fingal,  and   of  the  expe(Sled  afliftance  from 
the  Ihlps  of  the  lonely  ifle,  in  order  to  give  fur- 
ther light  to    the  fubje6t.     For  the  poet  often 
Ihows  his  addrefs  in  gradually  preparing  us  for 
the  events  he   is  to  introduce ;  and  in  particular 
the  preparation  for    the  appearance  of  Fingal, 
the  previous  expectations  that  are  raifed,  and  the 
extreme  magnificence  fully  anfwering  thefe  ex- 
pectations, with   which  the    hero    is  at  length 
prefented   to  us,  are  all  worked  up  with  fuch 
Ikilful  conduct  as  would  do  honour  to  any  poet 
of  the  moft  refined  times.     Homer's  art  in  mag- 
nifying the  character  of  Achilles  has  been  uni- 
verfally  admired.     Ollian  certainly  fhews  no  lefs 
art  in  aggrandizing  Fingal.     Nothing   could  be 
more  happily  imagined  for  this  purpole  than  the 
whole  management  of  the    laft  battle,  wherein 
Gaul  the  fon  of  Morni,  had  befought  Fingal  to 
retire,  and  to  leave  to  him  and  his  other  chiefs  "j 
the  honour  of  the  day.     The  generofity  of  the 
king  in  agreeing  to  this  propofal ;  the  majefty 
with  which  he  retreats  to  the  hill,  from  whence 
he  was  to  behold  the  engagement,  attended  by 
his  bards,  and  waving  the  lightning  of  his  fword; 
his  perceiving  the  chiefs  overpowered   by  num- 
bers, but  from  unwillingnefs  to  deprive  them  of 
the  glory  of  vicStory  by  coming  in  perfon  to  their 
afliftance,  firft  fending  Ullln,  the  bard,  to  ani- 
mate their  courage ;  and  at  laft,  when  the  dan- 
ger  becomes   more    prefling,  his   rifmg   in  his 
might,    and    interpofing,    like    a    divinity,    to 
decide  the  doubtful  fate  of  the  day ;  are  all  cir- 
cumftances  contrived  with  fo  much  art  as  plainly 
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difcover  tjie  Celtic  BarJs  to   liave  been  not  un- 
pniiftifed  in  heroic  poetry. 

The  (lory  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Iliad  is 
in  itfelf  as  timple  as  that  of  Fingal.  A  quarrel  ariies. 
between  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  concerning  a 
female  flave  •,  on  which  Achilles,  apprehending 
himfelf  to  be  injured,  withdraws  his  alliftance 
from  the  refi:  of  the  Greeks.  The  Greeks  fall 
into  great  diftrefs,  and  befeech  him  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  them.  He  refufes  to  fight  for  them  in 
perfon,  but  fends  his  friend  Patroclus  -,  and  upon 
his  being  flain,  goes  forth  to  revenge  his  death, 
nnd  kills  Hector.  The  fubjecl  of  Fingid  is  this  : 
Swaran  comes  to  invade  Ireland  :  Cutliuliin,  the 
guardian  of  the  young  king,  had  applied  for  al- 
liftance to  Fingal,  who  reigned  in  the  oppolite 
coafl:  of  Scotland.  But  before  Fingal's  arri\  al,  he 
is  hurried  by  rafh  counfel  to  encounter  Swaran. 
He  is  defeated  ;  he  retreats;  and  defponds.  Fin- 
gal arrives  in  this  conjuncture.  The  battle  is  for 
fome  time  dubious ;  but  in  the  end  he  conquers 
Swaran  *,  and  the  remembrance  of  Swaran's  be- 
ing the  brother  of  Agandecca,  who  had  once 
faved  his  life,  makes  him  dilmifs  him  honour- 
ably. Homer,  it  is  true,  has  filled  up  his  ftory 
with  a  much  greater  variety  of  particulai's  than 
Oflian ;  and  in  this  has  fliewn  a  compafs  of  in- 
vention fuperior  to  that  of  the  otlier  poet.  But 
it  muft  not  be  forgotten,  that  though  Homer  be 
more  circumftantial,  his  incidents  however  are 
lefs  diverfiiied  in  kind  than  thofe  of  Oflian. 
War  and  bloodfhed  reign  throughout  the  Iliad  ; 
and  notwithftanding  all  the  fertility  of  Homer's 
invention,  there  is  fo  much  uniformity  in  his 
fubje<Sts,  that  there  are  few  readers,  who,  before- 
the  clofe,  are  not  tired  with  perpetual  fighting. 
Whereas  in  Olliun,  the  mind  is  relieved  by  a 

more- 
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more  agreeable  diverfity.  There  is  a  iiner  mix- 
ture of  war  and  heroifm,  with  love  and  friend- 
iliip,  of  martial,  with  tender  fccnes,  than  is  to 
be  met  with,  perhaps,  in  any  other  poet.  The 
Epifodes  too,  have  great  propriety  ;  as  natural, 
and  proper  to  that  age  and  country  :  confilling 
of  the  fongs  of  bards,  which  are  known  to  have 
been  the  great  entertainment  of  the  Celtic  heroes 
in  war,  as  well  as  in  peace.  Thefe  fongs  are 
not  introduced  at  random  ;  if  you  except  the 
Epifode  of  Duchommar  and  Morna,  in  the  firft 
book,  which,  though  beautiful,  is  more  unartful, 
than  any  of  the  red: ;  they  have  always  fome  par- 
ticular relation  to  the  actor  who  is  interefted,  or 
to  the  events  which  are  going  on ;  and,  whilil 
they  vary  the  fcenc,  they  preferve  a  fufficient 
conneiStion  with  the  main  fubjedt,  by  the  fitnefs 
and  propriety  of  their  introduction. 

As  Fingal's  love  to  Agandecca,  influences 
fome  circumftances  of  the  poem,  particularly  the 
honourable  difmiffion  of  Swaran  at  the  end  •,  ic 
was  neceflary  that  we  fliould  be  let  into  this  part 
of  the  hero's  ftory.  But  as  it  lay  without  the 
compafs  of  the  prefent  action,  it  could  be  regu- 
iaidy  introduced  no  where,  except  in  an  Epifode. 
Accordingly  the  poet,  with  as  much  propriety, 
as  if  Ariftotle  himfelf  had  directed  the  plan,  has 
contrived  an  Epifode  for  this  purpofe  in  the  long 
of  Carril,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  book. 

The  conclulion  of  the  poem  is  ftrictly  accord- 
mg  to  rule  ;  and  is  every  v/ay  noble  and  pleafing. 
The  reconciliation  of  the  contending  heroes,  the 
confolation  of  Cuthullin,  and  the  general  fe- 
licity that  crowns  the  action,  footh  the  mind  in 
a  very  agreeable  manner,  and  form  that  pafTage 
from  agitation  and  trouble,  to  perfect  quiet  and 
rtfpofe,  which  critics  require  as  the  proper  termi- 
nation 
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nation  of  the  Epic  work.  "  Thus  they  pafTccI" 
"  the  night  in  long,  and  broiiglit  back  the  morn- 
"  ing  with  joy.  Fingal  arofe  on  the  heath  ;  and 
''  fliook  his  glittering  fpear  in  his  hand.  He 
*'  moved  firft  towards  the  plains  of  Lena;  and' 
*'  we  followed  like  a  ridge  of  fire.  Spread  the 
"  fail,  faid  the  king  of  Morven,  and  catch  tlie 
"  winds  that  pour  from  Lena. — We  rofe  on  the 
"  wave  with  fongs  ;  andrufhed  with  joy  througlv 
**  the  foam  of  the  ocean." — So  much  for  the 
unity  and  general  condu6:  of  the  Epic  acllon  in 
Fingal. 

With  regard  to  that  property  of  the  fuhjecT' 
whicJi  Ariftotle  requires,  that  it  flaould  be  feign- 
ed not  hiftorical,  he  muft  not  be  underOood  fa 
ftridiy,  as  if  he  meant  to  s^.:clmle  all  ful-)ject3' 
which  have  any  foundation  in  truth.  For  fuch' 
exclufion  woukl  both  be  unreafonable  in  itfelf, 
and,  what  is  more,  would  be  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  Homer,  who  is  known  to  have  found- 
ed his  Iliad  on  hiliorical  facts  concerning  the 
war  of  Troy,  vrhich  was  famous  throughout  all 
Greece.  Ariftotle  means- no ■  more  than  that  it 
is  the  bufinefs  of  a  poet  not  to  be  a  mere  annnlill: 
of  facls,  but  to  embellilh  truth  with  beautiful, 
probable,  and  ufend  fnflions  -,  to  copy  nature, 
as  he  himfelf  explains  it,  like  painters,  v.-ho  prc- 
ferve  a  likenefs,  but  exhibit  their  objcdb  more 
grand  and  beautiful  than  they  are  in  reality. 
That  Offian  has  followed  this  courfe,  and  build- 
ing upon  true  hiltoiy,  has  fufficiently  adorned  it 
with  poetical  fivSlion  for  aggrandizing  his  duirac- 
ters  and  f^fts,  will  not,  I  believe,  be  quellioncd 
by  moil  reaiicrs.  At  the  fame  time,  the  f  )unda- 
tion  which  thofc  facts  antl  charafters  Inid  in 
truth,  andtl^e  iliare  which  the  poet  himfelf  had 
m  the  triinfictions  Avdiicli  he  records,  muft    be 

confide  red 
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confidered  as  no  fmall  advantage  to  his  work. 
For  truth  makes  an  impreffion  on  the  mind  far 
beyond  any  fiction ;  and  no  man,  let  his  ima- 
gination be  ever  fo  ftrong,  rehites  any  events  fo 
feehngly  as  thole  in  which  he  has  been  interefted; 
paints  any  fcene  fo  naturally  as  one  which  he  has 
feen ;  or  draws  any  characters  m  fuch  ftrong 
colours  as  thofe  which  he  has  perfonally  known. 
It  is  confidered  as  an  advantage  of  the  Epic  fub- 
jecl  to  be  taken  from  a  peiiod  fo  diftant,  as  by 
being  involved  in  the  darknefs  of  tradition,  may 
give  licence  to  fable.  Though  Oflian's  fubjecl 
may  at  firll:  view  appear  unfavourable  in  this  rc- 
fpect,  as  beipg  taken  from  his  own  times,  yet 
when  we  reflect  that  ho  lived  to  an  extreme  old 
age  j  that  he  relates  what  had  been  tranfacled  in 
another  country,  at  the  diftance  of  many  years, 
and  after  all  that  race  of  men  who  had  been  the 
actors  were  gone  oiFthe  ftage  ;  we  fliail  find  the 
objection  in  a  great  m.eafure  obviated.  In  fo 
rude  an  ?ige,  v^^hen  no  written  records  were 
known,  when  tradition  was  loofe,  and  accuracy 
of  any  kind  little  attended  to,  what  was  great 
and  heroic  in  one  generation,  eafily  ripened  Into 
the  marvellous  in  the  next. 

The  natural  reprefentation  of  human  charac- 
ters in  an  Epic  Poem  Is  highly  efiential  to  its 
merit :  And  in  refpecc  of  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  Homers  excelhng  all  the  heroic  poets 
who  have  ever  wrote.  But  though  Ofilan  be 
much  inferior  to  Homer  in  this  article,  he  will 
be  found  to  be  equal  at  leaft,  if  not  fuperlor,  to 
Virgil  J  and  has  indeed  given  all  the  difplay  of 
human  nature,  which  the  fimple  occurrences  of 
hh  times  could  be  expelled  to  furniih.  No  dead 
uniformity  of  character  prevails  In  Fingal  j  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  principal  characters  are  not 
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only  clearly  difkinguiflied,  but  fometimes  artfully 
contrafted,  fo  as  to  illuftrate  each  other.  Oflian's 
heroes  are,  like  Homer's,  all  brave  •■,  but  their  bra- 
very, like  thofe  of  Homer's  too,  is  of  different 
kinds.  For  inftance,  the  prudent,  the  fedate, 
the  modeft  and  circumfpect  Connal,  is  finely  op- 
pofed  to  the  prefumptuous,  rafli,  ovei^Dearing, 
but  gallant  anci  generous  Calmar.  Calmar  hurries 
Cuthullin  into  action  by  his  temerity  ;  and  when 
he  fees  the  bad  effect  of  his  counfels,  he  v/ill  not 
furvive  the  difgrace.  Connal,  like  another  Ulyi-- 
fes,  attends  Cuthullin  to  his  retreat,  counfels,  and. 
comforts  him  under  Jiis  misfortune.  T]ic  fierce, 
the  proud,  and  high-fpirited  Swaran  is  admirably 
contrafted  with  the  calm,  the  moderate,  and  ge- 
nerous Fingal.  The  charafter  of  Ofcar  is  a  favou- 
rite one  throughout  the  whole  poems.  The  ami- 
able warmth  of  the  young  warrior  ;  liis  eager  im-  • 
petuofity  in  the  day  of  a6lion  •,  his  paliion  for  fame; 
his  fubinillion  to  his  father;  his  tendernefs  for- 
Malvina,  are  the  llrokes  of  a  mafterly  pencil ; 
the  ftrokes  are  few  •,  but  it  is  tlie  hand  of  nature, 
and  attracts  the  heart.  Offian^s  own  character, 
the  old  man,  the  hero,  and  the  bard,  all  in  one> 
prefents  to  us  through  the  Avhole  work  a  moft  re- 
i  "pec table  and  venerable  figure,  which  we  always 
contemplate  with  pleafure.  Cuthullin  is  a  hero 
of  the  higlieil:  dais  :  daring,  magnanimous,  and 
exquifiteiy  feniible  to  honour.  We  become  at- 
tached to  his  intereft,  and  are  deeply  touclied  witji 
his  diftrefs  ;  and  after  the  admiration  raifetl  for 
him  in  the  firll  part  of  the  poem,  it  is  a  llrong 
proof  of  Offian's  mafterly  genius  that  he  durfl  ad- 
venture to  produce  to  us  another  hero,  compared 
with  whom,  even  the  great  Cuthullin,  fhoukl  be 
Oiily  an  inferior  perlbnage  •,  and  who  fliould  rile 

as 
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as  far  above  him,  as  Cuthullin  rifcs  above  the 
reft. 

Here  mdeed.  In  the  character  and  defcriptlon 
of  Fingal,  Oirian  trkimphs  ahnofh  unrivalled : 
For  we  may  boldly  deiy  ail. antiquity  to  fliew  us 
any  hero  ecpal  to  Fingal.  Homer's  Hcclor  pof- 
fefTes  feveral  great  and  amiable  qualities  ;  but 
Hector  is  a  fecondary  perfonage  in  the  Iliad,  not 
the  hero  of  the  work.  AVe  lee  him  only  occa- 
fionally  ;  we  know  much  lefs  of  him  than  we  do 
of  Fingal  ;  Mdio  not  only  in  this  Epic  Poem,  but 
in  Temora,  and  throughout  the  reft  of  Oflian's 
works,  is  prefented  in  all  that  variety  of  lights, 
which  give  the  full  difplay  of  a  chara<5ler.  And 
though  He<^or  faithfully  difcharges  his  duty  to 
Ills  country,  his  friends,  and  his  family,  he  is 
tindlured,  however,  with  a  degree  of  the  fame 
favage  ferocity,  which  prevails  among  all  the 
Homeric  heroes.  For  we  find  him  infulting  over 
the  fiUen  Patrochis,  with  the  moft  cruel  taunts, 
and  telling  him  when  he  lies  in  the  agony  of 
death,  that  Achilles  cannot  help  him  now ;  and 
that  in  a  fhort  time  his  body,  ftripped  naked,  and 
deprived  of  funeral  honours,  iliail  be  devoured  by 
the  Vultures  *.  Whereas  in  the  charadcer  of 
Fingal,  concur  ahnoft  all  the  qualities  that  can  en- 
noble human  nature  -,  that  can  either  make  us  ad- 
mire the  hero,  or  love  the  man.  He  is  not  only 
unconquerable  in  war,  but  he  makes  his  people 
happy  by  his  wifdom  iii  the  days  of  peace.  He 
is  truly  the  father  of  his  people.  He  is  known  by 
the  epithet  of  "  Fingal  ofthemildeft  lookj"  and 
diftinguillied,  on  every  occafton,  by  humanity 
and  generoftty.  He  is  merciful  to  his  foes  f ;  fiill 

of 

*■  Iliad  xvi.  830.  II.  xvll,  127. 

f  When  he  commands  his  fons,  after  Swaran  is  taken  prlfo- 
ner,  to  "  purfiic  the  rgfl  of  Lochlin,  over  the  heath  of  Lena ; 
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of  affeclion  to  his  children  ;  full  of  concern  about 
his  friends  ;  and  never  mentions  Agandecca,  his 
firft  love,  without  the  utmolt  tenderneis.  He  is 
the  univerfal  proteclor  of  the  diftrefTed  ;  "  None 
«  ever  went  lad  from  Fingal." — "  O  Ofcar  ! 
«*  bend  the  ftrong  in  arms  j  but  Ipare  the  feeble 
<«  hand.  Be  thou  a  ftream  of  many  tides  againft 
<'  the  foes  of  thy  people ;  but  like  the  gale  that 
f«  moves  the  grafs,  to  thofe  who  aflc  thine  aid. 
<<  So  Trenmor  lived ;  fuch  Trathal  was  ;  and 
««  fuch  has  Fingal  been.  INIy  arm  was  the  fup- 
<«  port  of  the  injured  •,  the  weak  refl:ed  behind 
«  the  lightning  of  my  fteel." — Thefe  were  the 
maxims  of  true  heroifm,  to  which  he  formed  his 
grandfon.  His  fame  is  reprefented  as  every  where 
Ipread  j  the  greateft  heroes  acknowledge  his  fu- 
periority  ;  his  enemies  tremble  at  his  name  -,  and 
the  hi<Theft  encomium  that  can  be  beftowed  on 
one  v/liom  the  poet  would  moft  exalt,  is  to  fay, 
that  his  foul  was  like  the  foul  of  Fingal. 

To  do  juftice  to  the  poet's  merit,  in  fupporting 
fuch  a  character  as  this,  I  muft  obferve,  what  is 
not  commonly  attended  to,  that  there  is  no  part  of 
poetical  execution  more  difficult,  than  to  draw  a 
perfect  chara(fter  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  render  it 
•  diftincl  and  aifecting  to  the  mind.  Some  ftrokes 
of  human  imperfection  and  fra^ty,  are  what  ufu- 
ally  give  us  the  moft  clear  view,  ^id  the  moft  fen- 
fible  impreflionof  a  chara(Ster  ;  becaufe  theypre- 

fent 

"  that  no  vcffcl  may  hereafter  bound  on  the  dark-rolling 
*'  waves  of  Inillore  ;"  he  means  not  affuredly,  as  i'ome  havo 
mifreprefentcd  him,  to  order  a  general  flaughtcr  of  the  foes, 
and  to  prevent  their  faving  themfelves  by  flight ;  but,  like  a 
■wife  general,  he  commands  his  chiefs  to  render  the  vldory 
complete,  by  a  total  rout  of  the  enemy  ;  that  they  might  ad- 
venture no  more  for  the  future,  to  fit  out  any  fleet  againlt  Uim 
or  his  aUics. 
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feat  to  us  a  man,  fucli  as  wc  have  feen  ;  they  recall 
known  features  of  human  nature.  When  poets 
attempt  to  go  deyond  this  range,  and  defcrlbe  a 
faultlefs  hero,  they,  for  the  moll  part,  fet  before 
us  a  fort  of  vague  undiftlnguiihable  characler, 
fuch  as  the  hnagination  cannot  lay  hold  of,  or  re- 
alize to  itfeif,  as  the  object  of  affecStion.  We  know 
how  much  Virgil  has  failed  in  this  particular. 
His  perfe6l  hero,  ^neas,  is  an  unanimated,  infi- 
pid  perfonage,  whom  we  may  pretend  to  admire, 
but  whom  no  one  can  heartily  'love.  But  what 
Virgil  has  failed  in,  Oilian,  to  our  aftonilliment, 
has  fuccefsfully  executed.  His  FingaJ,  though 
exhibited  without  any  of  the  common  human  fail- 
ings, is  neverthelefs  a  real  man  ;  a  chara«Ster  which 
touches  and  interefts  every  reader.  To  this  it  has 
much  contributed,  that  the  poet  has  reprefented 
"him  as  an  old  man  j  and  by  this  has  gained  the 
advantage  of  throwing  around  him  a  great  many 
circumftances,  peculiar  to  that  age,  which  paint 
him  to  the  fancy  in  a  more  diilindt  light.  He  is 
furrounded  with  his  family  ;  he  inftru6>s  his  chil- 
dren in  the  principles  of  virtue  ;  he  is  narrative 
of  his  paft  exploits  ;  he  is  venerable  with  the  grey 
locks  of  age  j  he  is  frequently  difpofed  to  mora- 
lize, like  an  old  man,  on  human  vanity  and  the 
profpect  of  death.  There  is  more  art,  at  leaft 
more  felicity,  in  this,  than  may  at  iirft  be  imagin- 
ed. For  youth  and  old  age,  are  the  two  ftates  of 
human  hfe,  capable  of  being  placed  in  the  moft 
pickirefcpe  lights.  Middle  age  is  more  general 
and  vague  ;  and  has  fewer  circumftances  peculiar 
to  the  idea  of  it.  And  when  any  object  is  in  a  ii- 
tuation,  that  admits  it  to  be  rendered  particular, 
and  to  be  cloathed  with  a  variety  of  circumftan- 
ces,  it  always  ftands  out  more  clear  and  full  in  po- 
etical defcription. 

Befides 
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BeflJes  human  perfonages,  divine  or  fupernatii- 
ral  agents  are  often  introduced  into  epic  poetry  ; 
forming  what  is  called  the  machinery  of  it ;  which 
inojft  critics  hold  to  be  an  eiTential  part.  'Ilie 
marvellous,  it  muft  be  admitted,  has  always  a  great 
charm  for  the  bulk  of  readers.  It  gratifies  the 
imagination,  and  affords  room  for  flrlklng  and 
fublime  defcription.  No  v/onder,  therefore,  that 
all  poets  fliould  have  a  llrong  propenfity  towards 
it.  But  I  mull:  obfcrve,  that  nothing  is  more 
difficult,  than  to  adjuft  properly  the  marvellous 
with  the  probable.  If  a  poet  facrifice  probability, 
and  fill  his  work  with  extravagant  fupernatural 
fcenesjhe  fpreads  over  it  an  appearance  of  romance 
and  childllh  fi£lion ;  he  tranfports  his  readers 
from  this  world,  into  a  fantaftic,  vifionary  region  ; 
and  lofes  that  weight  and  dignity  which  fliould 
reign  in  epic  poetry.  No  work,  from  which 
probability  is  altogether  banifhed,  can  make  a 
lafting  or  deep  impreflion.  Human  adtlons  and 
manners,  are  always  the  moft  interefti ng  objects 
which  can  be  prefented  to  a  human  mind.  All 
machinery,  therefore,  is  faulty  which  withdraws 
thefe  too  much  from  view  ;  or  obfcures  them  un- 
der a  cloud  of  incredible  ficlions.  Befides  being 
temperately  employed,  machinery  ought  always 
to  have  fome  foundation  in  popular  belief.  A 
poet  is  by  no  means  at  liberty  to  invent  what  fyf- 
tem  of  the  marvellous  hepleafes  :  He  mufi:  avail 
himfelf  either  of  the  religious  faith,  or  the  fuper- 
ftitious  credulity  of  the  country  wherein  he  hves  ; 
fo  as  to  give  an  air  of  probability  to  events  which 
are  moft  contrary  to  the  common  courfe  of  na- 
ture. 

In  thefe  refpecls,  Ofiian  appears  to  mc  to  have 
been  remarkably  happy.  He  has  indeed  follow- 
ed the  fame  courfe  with  Ilwner,  For  it  is  per- 
fectly 
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fe<?Lly  abfurd  to  imagine,  as  fomc  critics  have  done, 
that  Homer's  mythology  was  invented  by  him, 
in  confequence  of  profound  reflections  on  the 
benefit  it  would  yield  to  poetry.  Homer  was  no 
fuch  refining  genius.  He  found  the  traditiona- 
ry ftories  on  which  he  built  his  Iliad,  mingled 
with  popular  legends  concerning  the  intervention 
of  the  gods  ;  and  he  adopted  thefe,  becaufe  they 
amufed  the  fancy.  Oiiian,  in  like  manner,  found 
the  tales  of  his  country  full  of  ghofts  and  fpirits  : 
It  is  likely  he  believed  them  himfelf  j  and  he  in- 
troduced them,  becaufe  they  gave  his  poems  that 
Solemn  and  marvellous  caft,  which  fuited  his  ge- 
nius. This  was  the  only  machinery  he  could 
employ  with  propriety  ;  becaufe  it  was  the  onlj* 
intervention  of  fupernatural  beings,  v/hich  agreed 
with  the  common  belief  of  the  country.  It  wasr 
happy  ;  becaufe  it  did  not  interfere  in  the  leaft 
with  the  proper  difplay  of  human  charafters  and 
actions  :  becaufe  it  had  lefs  of  the  incredible,  than 
moft  other  kinds  of  poetical  machinery :  and  be- 
caufe it  ferved  to  diverfify  the  fcene,  and  to 
lieighten  the  fubjeCt  byan  awful  grandeur,  whiclj 
is  the  great  defign  of  machinery. 

As  Offian's  mythology  is  peculiar  to  himfelf, 
and  makes  a  confiderable  figure  in  his  other  po* 
ems,  as  well  as  in  Fingal,  it  may  be  proper  to 
make  fome  obfervations  on  it,  independent  of  its 
fubferviency  to  epic  compofition.  It  turns,  for 
the  moft  part,  on  the  appearances  of  departed 
fpirits.  Thefe,  confonantly  to  the  notions  o5 
every  rude  age,  are  reprefented  not  as  purely  im- 
material, but  as  thin  airy  forms,  which  can  h^ 
vifible  or  invifible  at  pleafure  ;  their  voice  is  fee- 
ble ;  their  arm  is  weak  ;  but  they  are  endow^xl 
with  knowledge  more  than  human.  In  a  fepa- 
rate  ftate,  they  retain  the  lame  difpofitions  whicb 
Vol.  II.  N  animated* 
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animated  them  in  this  life.  They  ride  on  the 
wind  :  they  bend  their  airy  bows ;  and  piirfue 
deer  formed  of  clouds.  The  ghofts  of  departed 
^ards  continue  to  ling.  The  ghofts  of  departed 
heroes  frequent  the  helds  of  tlieir  former  fame. 
«*  They  reft  together  in  their  caves,  and  talk  of 
"  mortal  men.  Their  fongs  are  of  other  worlds. 
?'  They  come  fometimes  to .  the  ear  of  reft,  and 
•*  raife  their  feeble  voice."  AH  this  prefents  to 
us  much  the  fame  fet  of  ideas,  concerning  fpirits, 
as  we  find  \n  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyftey, 
where  UlyiTes  vilits  the  regions  of  the  dead  : 
And  in  the  twenty-third  book  of  the  Iliad,  the 
ghoft  of  P.atrochis,  after  appearing  to  Achilles, 
vanifhcs  precifely  like  one  of  Oftian's,  emitting  a 
ilirill,  feeble  cry,  and  melting  away  lilie  fmoke. 

But  though  Homer's  and  Olilan's  ideas  con- 
.cerning  ghofts  were  of  the  fame  nature,  we  can- 
not but  obferve,  that  Oflian's  ghofts  are  drawn 
>vith  much  ftronger  and  livelier  colours  than  thofe 
of  Homer.  Oiiian  defcribes  ghofts  with  all  the 
particularity  of  one  who  had  i\-tn  and  converfed 
with  them,  and  whofe  imagination  was  full  of 
the  impreffion  they  had  left  upon  it.  He  calls 
up  thofe  awful  and  tremendous  ideas  which  the 

— — — Simulacra  modis  palkntia  mirjs, 

are  fitted  to  raife  in  the  human  mind  ;  and 
wliich,  in  Shakefpeare's  ftyle,  "  harrow  up  the 
<*  foul."  Crug?.l's  ghoft^  in  particular,  in  the 
begiiming  of  the  fecond  book. of  Fingal,  may 
vie  with  any  appearance  of  this  kind,  defcribed 
by  any  epic  or  tragic  poet  whatever.  Moft  poets 
would  have  contented  themfelves  with  telling  us, 
that  he  refembled,  in  every  particular,  the  living 
Crugal  J  that  his  form  and  drefs  were  the  fame, 
.only  his  face  more  pile  and  fad  j  and  that  he  bore 
the  mark  of  the  wound  by  which  he  fell.     But 

Offiau 
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Ojdlan  fets  before  our  eyes  a  fplrit  from  the  in- 
vlfible  world,  diftingulllied  by  all  thofe  features, 
which  a  ftrong  aftonifhed  imagination  would  give 
to  a  ghoft.  "  A  dark-red  ftream  of  fire  comes 
"  down  from  the  hill.  Crugal  fat  upon  the 
««  beam  ;  he  that  lately  fell  by  the  hand  of  Swa- 
<'  ran,  ftriving  in  the  battle  of  heroes.  His  face 
*<  is  like  the  beam  of  the  fetting  moon.  Hi$ 
«*  robes  are  of  the  clouds  of  the  hill.  His  eyes' 
**  are  like  two  decaying  flames*  Dark  is  the 
<^  wound  of  his  breali. — The  flars  dim-twinkled. 
"  through  his  form  ;  and  his  voice  was  like  the 
<«  found  of  a  diflant  ftream."  The  circumftance 
of  the  flars  being  beheld,  '*  dim-twinkling 
<*  through  his  form,"  is  wonderfully  pidlurefque  y 
and  conveys  the  moft  lively  impreffion  of  his  thin 
and  fliadowy  fubftance.  The  attitude  in  which 
he  is  afterwards  placed,  and  the  fpeech  put  into 
,  his  mouth,  are  full  of  that  iblemn  and  awful  fub* 
limity,  which  fuits  the  fubjedl.  ««  Dim,  and  in 
«  tears,  he  ftood  and  ftretched  his  pale  hand 
<<  over  the  hero.  Faintly  he  raifed  his  feeble 
«  voice,  like  the  gale  of  the  reedy  Lego. — My 
*'  ghoft,  O  Connal !  is  on  my  native  hills ;  but 
<«  my  corfe  is  on  the  fands  of  Ullin.  Thou 
'«  flialt  never  talk  with  Crugal,  or  find  his  lone 
««  fteps  in  the  heath.  I  am  light  as  the  blaft  of 
*«  Cromla  ;  and  I  move  like  the  fliadow  of  mifK 
««  Connal,  fon  of  Colgar  !  I  fee  the  dark  cloud 
*<■  of  death.  It  hovers  over  the  plains  of  Lena. 
*'  The  fons  of  green  Erin  fhall  fall.  Remove 
'*  from  the  field  of  ghofls. — Like  the  darkened 
«*  moon  he  retired  ui  the  midfl  of  the  whiftling 
"  blafl." 

Several  other  appearances  of  fpirits  might  be 
pounted  out,  as  among  the  mofl  fublime  pallages 
ofOilian's  jtoetry.     The  circuixifttUic^s  of  theui 
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are  confiderably  diverfified  ;  and  the  fcenefv  aT- 
tvays  Imted  to  the  occafion.  "  Ofcar  flowly  af- 
<«  cends  the  hill.  The  meteors  of  night  fet  on 
**  the  heath  before  hhn.  A  diftant  torrent 
*<  faintly  roars.  Unfrequent  blafts  rufh  tliroiigh 
<^  aged  oaks.  The  half-enhghtcned  moon  finks 
'*.  dim  and  red  behind  her  hill.  Feeble  voices 
<*  are    heard   on  the   heath.      Ofcar  drew   his 

'*  fword." —Nothing  can   prepare  the   fancy 

more  happily  for  the  awful  fcene  that  is  to  fol- 
low. "  Trenmor  came  from  his  hill,  at  the 
'*  voice  of  his  mighty  fon-  A  cloud,  hke  the 
''  fteed  of  the  flranger,  fupported  his  airy  limbs. 
«  His  robe  is  of  the  mill:  of  Lano,  that  brings 
«<  death  to  the  people.  His  fword  is  a  green 
*'  meteor,  half-extinguifiied.  His  face  is  with- 
*f  out  form,  and  dark.  He  ftghed  thrice  over 
*'  the  hero  :  And  thrice,  the  winds  of  the  night 
"  roared  around.     Many  .were  his  words  to  Of- 

ct  Q^i' He  flowly  vanilhcd,  like  a  mift  that 

"  melts  on.  the  funny  hill."  To  appearances  of 
this  kind,  we  can  find  no  parallel  among  the 
Greek  or  Roman  poets.  They  bring  to  mind 
that  noble  defcription  in  the  book  of  Job  :  "  In 
«  thoughts  from  the  vifions  of  the  night,  when 
f*  deep  fleep  falleth  on  men,  fear  came  upon 
*f  me,  and  trembling,  which  made  all  my  bones 
«*  to  fliake.  Then  a  fi)irit  pafTed  before  my 
<*  face.  The  hair  of  my  flefli  flood  up.  It 
"  ftood  ftill  *,  but  I  could  not  difcern  the  form 
«<  thereof.  An  image  was  before  mine  eyes. 
«  There  was  filence-,  and  I  heard  a  voice*—. 
«  . — ^Shall  mortal  man  be  more  jufl  than 
M  God*?'* 

.•  Job,  iv.  I3--I7* 
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As  OiTian's  fupernatiiral  beings  are  defcrlbecl 
t^ith  a  lurprifing  force  of  imagination,  fo  they 
sire  introduced  with  propriety.  We  have  only 
three  gliolls  in  Fingal :  That  of  Crugal,  which 
comes  to  warn  the  hoft  of  impending  deilruclion, 
and  to  advife  them  to  lave  themfehes  by  retreat ; 
that  of  Evirallin,  the  Ipoufe  of  Oilian,  which  calls 
liimto  rife  andrefcue  their  fon  from  danger  ;  and 
that  of  Agandecca,  which,  juft  before  the  lafi: 
engagement  with  Swaran,  moves  Fingal  to  pity, 
hy  mourning  for  the  approaching  deftrudlion  of 
her  kinfmen  and-  peopl-e.  In  the  otlier  poems,,,- 
ghofts  ibmetimes  appear  when  invoked  to  fore- 
tell futurity  ;  frequently,  according  to  the  noti- 
ons of  thefe  times,  they  come  as  forerunners  of 
misfortune  or  death,  to  thofe  vrhom  they  viiit  j 
fometim.es  they  inform  their  friends 'at  a  dlftance 
of  their  own  death  ;  and  fomctimes  they  are  in- 
troduced to  heighten  the  fcenery  on  fome  great'" 
and  folemn  occalion.  <«  A  hundred  oaks  burn 
**  to  the  wind  :  and  hint  light  gleam.s  over  the 
*^  heatli.  The  ghoils  of  Ardven  pafs  through' 
*'  the  beam*,  and  fhew  their  dim  and  difiiant 
**  forms.  Comala  is  half-unfeen  on  her  meteor  v- 

*^  and  Hidalian  is  fndden  and  dim." "  The 

**  awful  faces  of  other  times,  looked  from-  the 
^«  clouds  of  Crona." — <^  Fercuth  !  I  faw  the 
«  ghoft  of  night.  Silent  he  ftood  on  that  bank  ; 
^«  his  robe  of  mift  flew  on  the  wind.  I  coulcl 
.  "  behold  his  tears.  An  aged  man  he  feemed^- 
'<  and  full  of  thought." 

The  ghofts  of  ftrangers  mingle  not  with'  thofc 
cf  the  natives.  "  She  is  feen  ;  but  not  like  the 
<«  daughters  of  the  hill.  Her  robes  are  from  the 
"  ftrangers  land  j  and  flie  is  ftiil  alone."  When 
the  ghoft  of  one  v^diom  we  had  formerly  known 
Is  Introduced,  the  propriety  of  the  Uving  charac- 
N'3  t^r 
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ter  is  ftill  preferved.  This  is  remarkable  In  the 
appearance  of  Calmar's  ghcft,  in  the  poem  en- 
titled The  Death  of  Cuthullin.  He  feems  to 
forebode  Cuthullin's  death,  and  to  beckon  him  to 
his  cave.  Cuthullin  reproaches  him  for  fuppofing 
that  he  could  be  intimidated  by  fuch  prognoftics. 
<*  Why  doft  thou  bend  thy  dark  eyes  on  me, 
«  ghoil  of  the  car-borne  Calmar  ?  Would'ft  thou 
<«  frighten  me,  O  Matha's  fon  !  from  the  battles  of 
<*  Cormac  ?  Thy  hand  was  not  feeble  in  war ; 
**  neither  was  thy  voice  for  peace.  How  art 
««  thou  changed,  chief  of  Lara  !  if  now  thou 
««  doft  advife  to  fly  !  Retire  thou  to  thy  cave  : 
**  Thou  art  not  Calmar's  ghoft  :  He  delighted  in 
<*  battle  J  and  his  arm  was  like  the  thunder  of 
"  heaven."  Calmar  makes  no  return  to  this 
feeming  reproach  :  But,  "  He  retired  in  his  blafl 
<«  with  joy  J  for  he  had  heard  the  voice  of  Iiis 
<«  praife."  This  is  precifely  the  ghoft  of  Achil- 
les in  Homer  ;  who,  notwithftanding  all  the  dif- 
fatisfa£tion  he  expreftes  with  his  ftate  in  the  regi- 
on of  the  dead,  as  foon  as  he  had  heard  his  fbn 
Neoptolemus  praifcd  for  his  gallant  behaviour, 
ftrode  away  with  ftlent  joy  to  rejoin  the  reft  of 
the  Ihades  *. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  of  Offian's  mythology, 
that  it  is  not  local  and  temporary,  like  that  of 
moft  other  ancient  poets  ;  which  of  courfe  is  apt 
to  feem  ridiculous,  after  the  fuperftitions  have 
palTed  away  on  v/hich  it  was  founded.  Oilian's 
iiivthology  is,  to  fpeak  fo,  the  mythology  of  hu- 
man nature ;  for  it  is  founded  on  what  has  been 
the  popular  belief,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and 
under  all  forms  of  religion,  concerning  the  ap- 
pearaiiCLS  of  departed  fpirits.  Homer's  machi- 
nery 

**  OJyff.Llb.  II. 
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Jtery  is  always  lively  and  amuiing;  but  far  from 
being  always  fiipported  with  proper  dignity,  ilie 
indecent  fquabbles  among  his  gods,'  ilirelv  do 
no  honour  to  epic  poetry.  Whereas  Oflian's 
machinery  has  dignity-  upon  all  occaiions.-  It  is 
indeed  a  dignity  of  the  dark  and  awful  kind: 
hut  this  is  proper  ;  becaufe  coincident  with  the 
Arain  and  Ipirit  of  the  poetry.  A  light  and  gay 
mythology,  like  Homer's,  would  have  been  per- 
fectly uniiiitable  to  the  fubjects  on  which  Ollian's 
genius  was  employed.  But  though 'his  machine- 
ry be  always  folemn,  it  is  not,  however,  aiv/a^s 
dreary  or  dl&ial  j  it-is  eiliivened,  as  niuchas-the 
fiibjedl "would  permit,  by  thofe  pleafant  and  beau- 
tiful appearances,  whicli  he  fometimes  introduces, 
of  the  fpirits  of  the  hill.  Thefe  are  gentle  fpi- 
rits  ',  dcfcending  on  fun-beams  j  fair-moving  on 
the  plain  ;  their  forms  white  an"d  bright ;  their 
voices  Iweet ;  and  their  vifits  to  men  propitious. 
The  greatefl  praiie  that  can  be  given,  to  the  beau- 
ty of  a- living  woman,  is  to  fay,  "  She  is  fair  as 
"  the  gholt  of  the  hill ;  when  it  moves  in  a  fun- 
**  beam  at  noon,  over  the  filence  of  Morven." 
*'  The  hur.^er  fliall  hear  my  voice  from  his  booth. 
"He  fliall  fear,  but  love  my  voice.  For  fweet 
«  fliall  my  voice  be  for  my  friends  j  for  pleafant 
<*  were  they  to  me/*^ 

Befidesghoftsj.orthe  fpirits  of  departed  men, 
we  hnd  in  Offian  ibme  inliances  of  other  kinds 
of  machinery.  Spirits  of  a  fuperior  nature  to 
gholls  are  fometimes  alluded  to,  which  have  pow- 
er to  embroil  the  deep  ;  to  call  forth  winds  and 
ftormsj  and  pour  them  on  the  land  of  the  ftran- 
f^er  ;  to  overturn  fore  (Is,  and  to  fend  death  a- 
mong  the  people.  We  have  prodigies  too  ;  a 
ihov/cr  of  blood  ;  and  when  fome  diiafter  is  be- 
falling at  a  diiUnce,  the  found  of  death  heard  on  the 
N  4  ilrings 
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firings  of  Oilian's  harp  :  allperfe£lly  confonant, 
not  only  to  the  pecuhar  ideas  of  northern  nations, 
but  to  the  general  current  of  a  fuperftitious  ima- 
gination in  all  countries.  The  delcription  of  Fin- 
gal's  airy  hall,  in  the  poem  called  Berrathon,  and 
of  the  afcent  of  Malvina  into  it,  deferves  particu- 
lar notice,  as  remarkably  noble  and  magnificent. 
But  above  all,  the  engagement  of  Fingal  with  the 
fpirit  ofLoda,  inCarric-thura,  cannot  be  menti- 
oned without  admiration.  I  forbear  tranfcribing 
the  paflage,  as  it  muft  have  drawn  the  attention 
of  every  one  who  has  read  the  works  of  Offian. 
The  undaunted  courage  of  Fingal,  oppofed  to  all 
the  terrors  of  the  Scandinavian  God  ;  the  ap- 
pearance and  the  fpeech  of  that  awful  fpirit ;  the 
wound  which  he  receives,  and  the  fhriek  which 
lie  fends  forth,  "  as  rolled  into  himfelf,  he  rofe 
upon  the  wind  j"  are  full  of  the  moft  amazing  and 
terrible  majefty.  I  know  no  palTage  more  fubhm>e 
in  the  writings  of  any  uninfpired  author.  The 
fiction  is  calculated  to  aggrandize  the  hero  :  which 
it  does  to  a  high  degree  •,  nor  is  it  fo  unnatural  or 
wild  a  faction,  as  might  at  iird  be  thought.  Ac- 
cording to  the  notions  of  thofe  times,  fupernatu- 
ral  beings  were  material,  and>  confcquently,  vul- 
nerable. The  fpirit  of  Loda  was  not  acknow- 
ledged as  a  deity  by  Fingal ;  he  did  not  worfliip  at 
the  ftone  of  his  power  :  he  plainly  conlidered 
hhn  as  tlie  God  of  his  enemies  only ;  as  a  local 
deity,  whofe  dominion  extended  no  farther  than 
tp  the  regions  where  he  was  worfliippcd ;  who 
h.id,  therefore,  no  title  to  threaten  him,  and  no 
claim  to  his  fubmiilion.  We  know  there  are  po- 
litical precedents  of  great  authority,  for  fi^lions 
iuUy  as  extravagant  j  and  if  Flomcr  be  forgiven 
for  making  Diomed  attack,  and  wound  in  battle, 
ihe  gods  whom  that  chief  himfelf  worfliipped, 

Offian 
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Ofiian  Uirely  is  parJomible  for  making  his   hero- 
iirperior  to  the  god  of  a  foreign  teri^itory*. 

Notwithftanding  tlic  poetical  advantages  which 
I  have  afcribed  to  Oilian's  machinery,  I  acknow- 
ledge it  would  have  been  much  more  beautiful 
and  perfect,  had  the  author  difcovered  foiiie 
knowledge  of  a  Supreme  Being.  Although  his 
filcnce  on  this  head  has  been  accounted  for  by 
the  learned  and  ingenious  tranflator  in  a  very  pro-- 
bable  manner,  yet  llill  it  muft  be  held  a  conlider- 
bable  difadvantage  to  the  poetry.  For  the  mofl 
auguft  and  lofty  ideas  that  can  embelliili  poetry 
are  derived  from  the  belief  of  a  divine  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  univerfe  :  And  hence  the  invocation 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  or  at  leail  of  fome  fuperior 
powers  who  are  conceived  as  prefiding  over  hu-- 
man  affairs,  the  folemnities  of  religious  worflup, 
•prayers  prefeiTed,  and  affiftance  implored  on  cri- 
tical occalions,  appear  with  great  dignity  in  the 
N  5  works- 

*  The  fcene  of  this  encounter  of  Fingal  v/ith  the  fpirlt  of ' 
Loda  is  laid  in  Iniftore,  or  the  iilands  of  Orkney  ;  and  in  the 
defcription  of  Fingal's  landing  there,  it  is  faid,  "  A  rock  bends 
*'  along  the  coaft  with  all  its  echoing  wood.  On  the  top  is 
"  the  circle  of  Loda,  with  the  mofly  ilone  of  power."  In  con- 
firmation of  Oflian's  topography,  it  is  proper  to  acquaint  the 
reader,  that  in  thefe  ifland*,  as  I  have  been  well  informed, 
there  are  many  pillars,  and  circles  of  ftones,  ftill  remaining, 
knewaby.-^e  name  of  the  ftones  and  circles  of  I^oda,  or  Lo- 
den ;  to  wlflSli  fome  degree  of  fuperftitious  regard  is  annexed 
to  this  day; '■•'"Thefe  iilands,  until  the  year  1468,  made  a  pare 
of  theDanifh  dominions.  Their  ancient  language,  of  whicii 
there  are  yet  fome  remains  among  the  natives,  is  called  the 
Norfe  ;  and  is  a  dialed,  not  of  the  Celtic,  but  of  the  Scandi- 
navian tongue.  The  manners  and  the  fuperftitions  of  tlie  in- 
habitants are  quite  diftind  from  thofe  of  the  Highlands  and 
WcHern  ifles  of  Scotland.  Their  ancient  fongs,  too,  are  of  a. 
different  ftrain  and  charader,  turning  upon  magical  incantati- 
ons and  evocations  from  the  dead,  which  were  the  favourite 
fcxbjedls  of  the  old  Runic  poetry.  They  have  many  traditi- 
ons among  them,  ofwarsiwfornKrtiinws  vvitbUic  iiihabitact^ 
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works  of  almoft  all  poets  a$  chief  ornaments  of 
their  compofitions.  The  abfence  of  all  fuch  reli- 
gious ideas  froni  Ollian's  poetry,  is  a  fenfible 
blank  in  it ;  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  we  can 
eafily  imagine  what  an  illuftrious  figure  they  would 
have  made  under  the  management  of  fuch  a  ge- 
nius as  his ;  and  how  finely  they  would  have  been 
adapted  to  many  fituations  which  occur  in  his 
works. 

After  fo  particular  an  examination  of  Fingai, 
it  were  needlefs  to  enter  into  as  full  a  difcufiion  of 
the  conducl  of  Temora,.  the  other  Epic  Poem. 
Many  of  th^  fame  obfervations,  efpecially  with 
regard  to  the  great  characleri flics  of  heroic  poe- 
try, apply  to  both*  The  high  merit,  however, 
of  Temora,  requires  that  we  Ihould  not  pafs  it  by 
without  fome  remarks. 

The  fcene  of  Temora,  as  of  Fingai,  is  laid  in 
Ireland  •,  and  the  action  is  of  a  pofterior  date. 
The  fubje6t  is,  an  expedition  of  the  hero,  to  de- 
throne and  punifh  a  bloody  ufurper,  and  to  re- 
jftore  the  poileffion  of  the  kingdom  to  the  pofi:eri- 
ty  of  the  lawful  prince ;  an  undertaking  worthy 
of  the  juftice.and  heroifm  of  the  great  Fingai'. 
The  adtion  is  one,  and  complete.  The  poem 
opens  with  the  defcent  of  Fingai  op  the  coall, 
and  the  confultation  held  among  the  chiefs  of  the 
enemy.  The  murder  of  the  young  prince  Cor^ 
mac,  which  was  the  caufc  of  the  war,  being  an- 
tecedent to  the  epic  action,  is  introduced  with 
great  propriety  as  an  epifode  in  the  firft  book.  In 
the  progrefs  of  the  pocra,  three  battles  are  defcrib- 
ed,  which  rife  in  their  importance  above  one  ano- 
ther j  the  fuccefs  is  various,  and  the  iffue  for 
fome  time  doubtful  j  till  at  laft,  Fingai  brought 
into  diftrefs,  by  the  wound  of  his  great  general 
Gaul,  and  the  death  of  his  fon  Filhvn,  afiumes  the 

command 
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command  himfclf,  and  having  flain  the  Irifh 
king  in  fingle  combat,  reitores  the  rightful 
heir  to  his  throne. 

Temora  has  perhaps  lefs  fire  than  the  other 
epic  poem  -,  but  in  return  it  has  more  variety, 
more  tendernels,  and  more  magnificence.  The 
reigning  idea,  fo  often  prefented  to  us  of 
•<  Fingal  in  the  laft  of  his  fields,"  is  venerable 
and  aiiecting ;  nor  could  any  more  noble  cor*- 
clufion  be  thought  of,  than  the  aged  hero,  after 
lb  many  fucceisful  atchievemeiits,  taking  his 
leave  of  battles,-  and  v/ith  all  the  folemnities  of 
thofe  times  refig-ning  his  fpear  to  his  Ton.  The 
events  are  lefs  crowded  in  Temora  than  in  Fin- 
gal ;  actions- and  characters  are  more  particularly 
difplayed ;.  we  are  let  into  the  ti*anfa61:ions  of 
both  hofi:s ;  and  informed  of  the  adventures  of 
the  night  as  well  as  of  the  day, .  The  ft  ill  pathe- 
tic, and  the  romantic  Icenery  of  feveral  of  ttie 
night  adventuresj  fo  remarkably  fuited  to  Ofii- 
an's  genius,  occafiona  finediverfity  in  the  poem; 
and  are  happily  contrafted  witli  the  military  ope- 
rations of  the  day. 

In  moft  of  our  author^s  poems,  the  horrors  of 
war  are  foftened  by  intermixed  fcenes  of  love 
and  friendfliip^  In  Fingal,  thefe  are  introduced 
as  epifodes ;  in  Temora,  we  have  an  incident  of 
this  nature  wrought  into  the  body  of  the  piece  ; 
in  the  adventure  of  Cathmor  and  Sulmalla.  This 
forms  one  of  the  moft  confpicuous  beauties  of 
that  poem.  The  diftrefs  of  Sulmalla,  difgTiifed 
and  unknown  among  ftrangers,  her  tender  and 
anxious  concern  for  the  fafety  of  Cathmor,  her 
dream,  and  her  melting  remembrance  of  the 
land  of  her  fathers  j  Cathmor's  emotion  when 
he  firft  difcovers  her,  his  ftruggles  to  conceal 
and  fcpprefs  his  palTiOH;  kit  it  liiould  unman 

him 
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hini  in  the  midfc  of  war,  though  "  his  foul- 
^  poured  forth  in  fccret,  when  he  beheld  her 
<<  fearful  eye ;"  and  the  la  ft  interview  between 
them,  when  overcome  by  her  tendernefs,  he  lets 
her  know  he  had  difcovered  her,  and  confefles 
his  pafilon  ;  arc  ail  VvTouglit  up  with  the  molt 
exquifite  fenfibility  and  delicacy. 

Beiides  the  charadlers  which  appeared  in  Fin- 
gal,  feveral  new  ones  arc  here  introduced ;  and 
though,  as  they  are  all  the  charadcers  of  warriors, 
bravery  is  the  predominant  feature,  they  are 
neverthelefs  diverfihed  m  a  fenfible  and  ftriking 
manner.  Foldath,  for  inftance,  the  general  of 
Cathnior,  exhibits  the  perfecSt  pidliire  of  a  favage 
chieftain  :  Bold,  and  daring,  but  prefumptuous, 
cruel,  and  overbearing.  He  is  diftinguiflied,  on 
l.is  firft  appearance,  as  the  friend  of  the  tyrant 
Cairbar ;  '*  His  ftride  is  haughty ;  his  red  eye 
rolls  in  v/rath."  In  his  perfon  and  whole  de- 
portment, he  is  contrafted  with  the  mild  and 
wile  Hidalla,  another  leader  of  the  fame  army, 
on  whofe  humanity  and  gentlenefs  he  looks  witk 
great  contempt.  He  profefledly  delights  in  ftrife 
and  blood.  He  infults  over  the  fallen.  He  is 
imperious  in  his  counfels,  and  factious  when  they 
jire  not  followed.  He  is  unrelenting  in  all  his 
fchem.es  of  revenge,  even  to  the  length  of  deny- 
ing the  funeral  fong  to  the  dead  ;  which,  from, 
the  injury  thereby  done  to  their  ghofts,  was,  in. 
thofe  days,  confidered  as  the  greatcft  barbarity. 
T'ierce  to  the  laft,  he  comforts  him.felf  in  his  dy- 
ing moments,  with  thinking  that  his  ghoft  fball 
often  leave  its  blafl  to  rejoice  over  the  graves  of 
tlioie  he  had  flain.  Yet  Ofiian,  ever  prone  to 
the  pathetic,  has  contrived  to  throw  into  his 
lUcoiHit  of  the  death,  even  of  this  man,  feme 

tender 
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tender  circumftances  ;  by  the  moving  defcription 
of  his  daughter  Dardulena,  the  laft  of  his  race. 

The  chara6ter  of  Foldath  tends  much  to  exalt 
that  of  Catkmor,  the  ch»ef  commander,  which 
is  diftinguifhed  by  the  moft  humane  virtues.  He 
abhors  all  fraud  and  cruelty,  is  famous  for  his 
hofpitality  to  ftrangers  -,  open  to  every  generous 
fentiment,  and  to  every  foft  and  compailionate 
feeling.  He  is  fo  amiable  as  to  divide  the  read- 
er's attachment  between  him  and  the  hero  of  the 
poem ;  though  our  author  has  artfully  managed 
it  fo,  as  to  make  Cathmor  himfelf  indirectly  ac- 
knowledge Fingal's  fuperiority,  and  to  appear 
fomewhat  apprehenhve  of  the  event,  after  the 
death  of  Fillan,  which  he  knew  would  call  forth 
Fingal  in  all  liis  mights  It  is  very  remarkable,, 
that  although  Ollian  has  introduced  into  his 
poems  three  complete  heroes,  Cuthullin,  Cath- 
mor, and  Fingal,  he  has,  however,  fenfibly  dif- 
tinguifhed  each  of  their  characters.  CuthuUia 
is  particularly  honourable  ;  Cathmor  particularly 
amiable  ;  Fingal  wife  and  great,  retaining  an  af- 
cendant  peculiar  to  himfelf  in  whatever  light  he 
is  viewed. 

But  the  favourite  figure  in  Temora,  and  the 
one  moft  highly  finiilied,  is  Fillan.  His  cha- 
radler  is  of  that  fort,  for  which  Oilian  fhews  a 
particular  fondnefs ;  an  eager,  fervent  young 
warrior,  fired  with  all  the  impatient  enthufiafm 
for  military  glory,  peculiar  to  that  time  of  life. 
He  had  Iketched  this  in  the  defcription  of  his 
own  fon  Ofcar  •,  but  as  he  has  extended  it  more 
fully  in  Fillan,  and  as  the  character  is  fo  confo- 
nant  to  the  epic  ftrain,  though,  fo  far  as  I  re- 
member, not  placed  in  fuch  a  confpicuous  light 
by  any  other  epic  poet^  it  may  be  worth  while 

to 
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to  attend  a  little  to  Oflian's  management  of  it  In 
this  inftance. 

Filian  was  the  youngeft  of  all  the  fons  of  Fin- 
gal  ;  younger,  it  is  plain,  than  his  nephew  Ofcar, 
by  whofe  fame  and  great  deeds  in  war,  we  may 
naturally  fuppofe  his  ambition  to  have  been  high^ 
ly  ftimulated.  Withal, .  as  he  is^  younger,  he  is 
defcribed  as  more  rafli  and  fiery.  His  firft  ap- 
pearance is  foon  after  Ofcar's  death,  when  he 
was  employed  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  fee 
by  night.  In  a  converfation  with  his  brother 
Offian,  on  that  occafion,  we  learn  that  it  was 
not  long  fince  he  began  to  lift  the  fpcar.  "  ¥evr 
<«  are  the  marks  of  my  fword  in  battle;  but 
*f  my  foul  is  fire."  He  is  v/ith  fome  difficulty 
retrained  by  Ofiian  from  going  to  attack  the 
enemy  -,  and  complains  to  him,  that  his 
father  had  never  allowed  him  any  opportuni- 
ty of  fignahzing  his  valour.  "The  king 
«  hath  not  remarked  my  fword  ;  T  go  forth  with 
«  the  crowd  ;  I  return  without  my  fame."  Soon 
after-,  when  Fingal  according  to  cuftom  was  to 
appoint  one  of  his  chiefs-  to  command  the  arm/, 
and  each  was  ftanding  forth,  and  putting  in  his 
claim  to  this  honour,  Fillan  is  prefented  in  the 
following  moft  picturefque  and  natural  attitudes 
«  On  his  fpear  ftood  the  fon  of  Clatho,  in  the 
«  wandering  of  his  locks.  Thrice  he  rnifed  his 
«'  eyes  to  Fingal :  his  voice  thrice  failed  him  as 
«  he  fpoke.  Fillan  could  not  boaft  of  battles, 
«  at  once  he  ftrode  away.  Bent  over  a  diftant 
*(  ftream  he  ftood  ;  the  tear  liung  in  his  eye. 
"  He  ftruck,  at  times,  the  thiftle's  head,  with 
«<  his  inverted  fpear."  No  lefs  natural  and  beau- 
tifal  is  the  defcription  of  Fingal's  paternal  emo- 
tion on  this  occafion. .  "  Nor  is  he  unfeen  of 
«  Fingal.     Side-long  he  beheld   his  fon.     He 

<*  beheld 
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'^  beheld  him  with  biirfting  joy.  He  hid  the 
"  big  tear  with  his  locks,  and  turned  aniidlt  his 
**■  crowded  foul."  The  command,  for  that  day, 
being  given  to  Gaul,  Fillan  ruflies  amidft  the 
thickeft  of  the  foe,  faves  Gaul's  life,  who  is 
wounded  by  a  random  arrow,  and  diftinguifhes 
himfelf  fo  in  battle,  that  "  the  days  of  old  re- 
"  turn  on  Fingal's  mind,  as  he  beholds  the  re- 
«  nown  of  his  fon.  As  the  fun  rejoices  from  the 
<«  cloud,  over  the  tree  his  beams  have  raifed, 
«  whilft  it  fhakes  its  lonely  head  on  the  heath, 
"  fo  joyful  is  the  king  over  Fillan."  Sedate 
however  and  wife,  he  mixes  the  praife  which  he 
beftows  on  him  with  fonie  reprehenfion  of  his 
rafhnefs,  "  My  fon,  I  faw  thy  deeds,  and  my  foul 
««  was  glad.  Thou  art  brave,  fon  of  Clatho, 
*«  but  headlong  in  the  ftrife.  So  did  not  Fingal 
'•  advance,  though  he  never  feared  a  foe.  Let 
"  thy  people  be  a  ridge  behind  thee ;  they  are 
"  thy  ftrength  in  the  field.  Then  fhalt  thou 
«<  be  long  renowned,  and  behold  the  tombs  of 
*<  thy  fathers." 

On  the  next  day,  the  greateft  and  the  laft  of 
Fillan's  hfe,  the  charge  is  committed  to  him  of 
leadhig  on  the  hoft  to  battle.  Fingal's  fpeech  to 
his  troops  on  this  occafion  is  full  of  noble  fenti- 
ment  j  and  where  he  recommends  his  fon  to 
their  care,  extremely  touching.  "  A  young 
<<  beam  is  before  you  ;  few  are  his  fteps  to  war. 
«  They  are  few,  but  he  is  valiant ;  defend  my 
*'  dark-haired  fon.  Bring  him  back  with  jov ; 
<*  hereafter  he  may  ftand  alone.  His  form  is 
"  hke  his  fathers ;  his  foul  is  a  flame  of  their 
"  fire."  When  the  battle  begins,  the  poet  puts 
forth  his  ftrength  to  defcribe  the  exploits  of  the 
young  hero  j  who,  at  laft  encountering  and  kill- 
ing with  his  own  hand  Foldath  the  oppollte  ge- 
neral. 
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neral,  attains-  the  pinnacle  of  glory.  In  v/hnt 
follows,  when  the  fate  of  Fillan  is  drawing  near, 
Offian,  if  any  where,  excels  himfelf.  Foldath 
being  flain,  and  a  general  rout  begun,  thei'C 
was  no  rcfouice  left  to  the  enenay  but  in  the 
great  Cathmor  himfelf,  who  in  this  extremity 
defcends  from  the  hill,  where,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  thofe  princes,  lie  furveyed  the  battle. 
Obferve  how  this  critical  event  is  wrought  up  by 
the  poet.  "  Wide  fpreading  over  echoing  Lir- 
<«  bar,  the  flight  of  Bolga  is  rolled  along.  Fil-- 
<<  Ian  hung  forward  on  their  iteps  •,  and  ftrewed 
"  the   heath  with   dead.     Fingal  .rejoiced  over 

«  his  fon. Blue-fliielded  Cathmor  rofe.— 

<'  Son  of  Alpin,  bring  the  harp  '  Give  Fillan's 
«  praife  to  the  wind  ;  raife  high  his  praile  in  my 
«  hall,  while  yet  he  xliines  in  war.  Leave, 
*«  blue-eyed  Clatho  !  leave  thy  hall  ;  behold 
*<  that  early  beam  of  thine  !  The  hoft  is  wither- 

*«  ed  in   its   courfe.     No  farther  look it  is 

«<  dark — light-trembhng  from  the  harp,  ftrike, 
<*  virgins  !  ftrike  the  found."  The  fudden  in- 
terruption, and  fufpenfc  of  the  narration  on 
Cathmor's  riling  from  his  hill,  the  abrupt  burft- 
ing  into  the  praife  of  Fillan,  and  the  paffionate 
apoftrophe  to  his  mother  Clatho,  are  admirable 
'  efforts  cf  poetical  art,  in  order  to  intereft  us  in 
Fillan's  danger  ;  and  the  v/hole  is  heightened  by 
the  immediately  following  fimile,  one  of  the 
moll:  magniilcent  and  fublime  that  is  to  be  met 
with  in  any  poet,  and  which  if  it  had  been  found 
in  Homer,  would  have  hcen  the  frequent  fub- 
]tOi  of  admiration  to  critics  ;  "  Fillan  is  hke  a 
'*  fpirit  of  heaven,  that  defcends  from  the  fkirt 
««  of  his  blaft.  The  troubled  ocean  feels  his 
«  Heps,  as  he  ftridcs  from  v/avc  to  wave.     His 
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ff  p^th  kindles  behind  him  ;  iflands  ihake  their 
<^  heads  on  the  heaving  feas." 

But  the  poet's  art  is  not  yet  exhatif^ed.  The 
fall  of  this  noble  young  warrior,  or,  in  Oflian's 
fly  Is,  the  extindtion  of  this  beam  of  heaven, 
could  not  be  rendered  too  interefting  and  aftecl- 
ing.  Our  attention  is  naturally  drawn  towards 
Fingal.  -  He  beholds  from  his  hill  the  rifmg  of 
Cathmor,  and  the  danger  of  his  fon.  But  what 
fhall  he  do  ?  "  Shall  Fingal  rife  to  his  aid,  antl 
<*  take  the  fword  of  Luno  ?  What  then  fliould 
•«  become  of  thy  fame,  fon  of  white-bofomed 
"  Clatho  ?  Turn  not  tliine  eyes  from  FingaJ, 
**  daughter  of  Inifnore  !  I  fhall  not  quench  thy 
*'  early  beam. — No  cloud  of  mine  fliall  rife,  my 
**  fon,  upon  thy  foul  of  iire."  Struggling  be- 
tv/een  concern  for  the  fame,  and  fear  for  the 
fafety  of  his  fon,  he  withdraws  from  the  iight 
of  the  engagement ;  and  difpatches  Oilian  in 
hafte  to  the  field,  with  this  affectionate  and  de- 
licate injunction  :  "  Father  of  Ofcar  !"  addref- 
fing  him  by  a  title  which  on  this  occafion  has 
the  higheit  propriety,  "  Father  of  Ofcar !  lift 
"  the  fpear  •,  defend  the  young  in  arms.  But  con- 
*'  ceal  thy  fteps  from  Fillan's  eyes  :  He  muft  not 
**  know  that  1  doubt  his  fteel."  OHian  arrived 
too  late.  But  unwilling  to  defcribe  Fillan  van- 
quiilied,  the  poet  fuppreffes  all  the  circumflances 
of  the  combat  with  Cathmor;  and  only  jQiewsusthe 
dying  hero.  We  fee  him  animated  to  the  end 
with  the  fame  martial  and  ardent  fpirit ;  breathing 
his  laft  in  bitter  regret  for  being  fo  early  cut  off 
from  the  field  of  glory.  <<  Offian,  "  lay  me  in 
^«  that  hollow  rock.  Raife  no  Itone  above  me, 
"  left  one  (hould  aik  about  my  fame.  I-am  fallen 
«*  in  the  fit;fl  of  my  fields ;  fallen  without  xe- 

"  nown. 
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«  nown.  Let  thy  voice  alone,  fend  joy  to  mf 
"  flying  foul.  Why  fliould  the  bard  kno\r 
«  where  dwells  the  early-fallen  Fillan."  He 
who  after  tracing  the  circumftances  of  this  ftory, 
fhall  deny  that  our  bard  is  poffeiled  of  high  fcn- 
timcnt  and.  high  art,  muft  be  fira"ngely  preju>- 
diced  indeed.  Let  him  read  the  ftory  of  Palhff 
in  Virgil,  which  is  of  a  flmilar  kind ;  and  after 
all  the  praife  he  may  juftly  beftow  on  the  ele- 
gant and  finifhed  defcription  of  that  amiable  au- 
thor, let  him  fay  which  of  the  two  poets  unfolds 
moil:  of  the  human  foyl.  I  waive  infixing  on 
any  more  of  the  particulars  in  Temora ;  as  my 
aim  is, rather  to  lead  the  reader  into  the  genius 
and  fpirit  of  Offian's  poetry, .  than  to  dwell  on  ail  ■ 
his  beauties. 

The  judgment  and  art  difeovered  in -conduct- 
ing works  of  fuch  length  as  Fingal  and  Temora, 
diftinguifh  them  from  the  other  poems  in  this 
colledlion.  The  fmaller  pieces,  however,  con- 
tain particular  beauties  no-  Ibfs  eminent.  They 
are  hiftorical  poems,  generally  of  the  elegiac 
kind  -,  and  plainly  difcover  themfelves  to  be  the 
work  of  the  fame  author.  One  confiftent  face 
of  manners  is  every  where  prefcnted  to  us  ;  one 
fpirit  of  poetry  reigns  ;  the  mafterly  hand  of  Oi- 
ilan  appeai-^5  throughout ;  the  fime  r:vpid  and 
animated  ftyle ;  the  fame  ftrong  colouring  of 
imagination,  and  the  fime  glowing  fcniibllity  of 
heart.  Belides  the  unity  which  belongs  to  the 
compofitions  of  one  man,  there  is  moreover  a 
certain  unity  of  fubjccb,  which  very  happily  con- 
ne^ls  all  thefe  poems.  They  form  the  poetical 
hifloiy  of  the  age  of  Fingal.  The  fame  race  ot 
heroes  whom  he  had  met  with  in  the  greater 
poems,  CuthuUin,  Ofcar,  Connal,  and  Gau!, 
return  again  upon  the  ftage  ;  and  Fingal  himfelf 

is 
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is  always  the  principal  figure,  prefented  on  every 
occafion,  with  equal  magniiicence,  nay  rifmg 
iipmi  us  to  the  lafl.  The  circumltances  of  Of- 
fian's  old  age  and  blindnefs,  his  furviving  all  his 
friends,  and  his  relating  their  great  exploits  to 
Malvina,  the  fpoufe  or  miflrefs  of  his  beloved 
fon  Ofcar,  furnifh  the  fineft  poetical  fituations 
that  fancy  could  devife  for  that  tender  pathetic 
which  reigns  in  Oiiian's  poetry. 

On  each  of  thefe  poems,  there  might  be  room 
for  feparate  obfervations,  with  regard  to  the 
condu£l  and  difpofition  of  the  incidents,  as  well 
us  to  the  beauty  of  the  defcriptions  and  fenti- 
ments.  Cai'thon  is  a  regular  and  highly  £nlfhed 
piece.  The  main  florj  is  very  properly  intro- 
duced by  Cleflammor's  relation  of  the  adventure 
of  his  youth  ;  and  this  introdu^ion  is  finely 
heightened  by  Fingal's  fong  of  mourning  over 
Moina ;  in  which  Offian,  ever  fond  of  doing 
honour  to  his  father,  has  contrived  to  diftinguifli 
him,  for  being  an  eminent  poet,  as  well  as  war- 
rior. FingaFs  fong  upon  this  occaiion,  when 
**  his  thoufand  Bards  leaned  forwards  from  their 
**  feats,  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  King,"  is  infe- 
rior to  no  paiTage  in  the  whole  book  ;  and  with 
great  judgment  put  in  his  mouth,  as  the  feriouf- 
nefs,  no  lefs  than  the  fublimity  of  the  ftrain,  is 
peculiarly  fuited  to  the  Hero's  character.  In 
Darthula,  are  affembled  almoft  all  the  tender 
images  that  can  touch  the  heart  of  man  ;  Friend- 
fliip,  love,  the  affeclions  of  parents,  fons,  and 
brothers,  the  diftrefs  of  the  aged,  and  the  un- 
availing bravery  of  the  young.  The  beautiful 
addrefs  to  the  moon,  with  wliich  the  poem 
opens,  and  the  tranlition  from  thence  to  the  fub- 
jecV,  moft  happily  prepare  the  mind  for  that 
train  of  afle<^ing  events  that  is  to  follow.     The 

flory 
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ftory  is  regular,  dramatic,  interefting  to  tlie  lafl^ 
He  who  can  read  it  without  emotion  may  con- 
gratulate himfelf,  if  he  plcafes,  upon  being  com- 
pletely armed  againft  fympathctic  forrow.  As 
Fingal  had  no  occafion  of  appearing  in  the  ac- 
tion of  this  poem,  Offian  makes  a  very  artful 
tranlition  from  his  narration,  to  wltat  v/as  pafllng 
in  the  halls  of  Selma.  The  found  heard  there 
on  the  ftrings  of  his  harp,  the  concern  which 
Fingal  fhows  on  hearing  it,  and  the  invocation 
of  the  ghofts  of  their  fathers,  to  receive  the  he- 
roes failing  in  a  diilantland,  are  introduced  with 
great  beaaty  of  imagination  to  increafe  the  fo- 
lemnity,  and  to  diverlifythe  fcencryof  the  poem. 
Carric-thura  is  full  of  the  moft  iublime  digni- 
ty *,  and  has  this  advantage  of  being  more  cheer- 
ful in  the  fabje^t,  and  more  happy  in  the  cataf- 
trophe  than  moh  of  th3  other  poems :  '^Though  ' 
tempered  at  the  fame  tim^e  vv^ith  epifodes  in  that 
ftrain  of  tender  melancholy,  which  feems  to  have 
been  the  great  delight  of  Offian  and  the  Bards  of 
his  age.  Lathmon  is  pecuUarly  diftinguifhed,  by 
high  generoiity  of  fentimcnt.  Tliis  is  carried  {o 
far,  particularly  in  the  refufal  of  Gaul,  on  one 
11  Je,  to  take  the  advantage  of  a  ileeping  foe  •, 
and  of  Lathmon,  on  the  ether,  to  overpower 
by  numbers  the  tv/o  young  vv^arriors,  as  to  recall 
into  one's  mJnd  the  manners  of  chivalry ;  fomc 
refemblance  to  which  may  perhaps  b<3  fuggei'tod 
by  other  incidents  in  this  colle^lion  of  poems. 
Chivalry,  however,  took  rife  in  an  age  and  coun- 
try too  remote  from  thofe  of  Offian,  to  admit  the 
fiifpicion  that  the  one  could  have  borrowed  any 
thing  from  tlie  other..  So- far  as  chivalry  had  any 
real  exiftence,  the  fame  military  enthufiaim, 
which  gave  birth  to  it  in  tlie  feudal  times,  might, 
in  the  days  of  Offian,  tliiit  is,  in  the  infmcy  of  a 
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i-ifing  ftate,  through  the  operation  of  the  fame 
caufe,  very  naturally  produce  efFe^ls  of  the  fame 
kind  on  the  minds  and  manners  of  men.  So  far 
as  chivahy  was  an  ideal  fyftem  exifting  only  in 
romance,  it  will  not  be  thought  furprifing,  '^/hen 
we  reflet  on  the  account  before  given  of  the  Cel- 
tic Bards,  that  this  imaginary  refinement  of  he- 
roic manners  fhould  be  found  among  them,  as 
much,  at  leaft,  as  among  the  ^rdadsresy  or 
ilrolling  Provengal  Bards,  in  the  i  oth  or  1 1  th 
century  j  whofe  fongs,  it  is  faid,  firft  gave  rife 
to  thofe  romantic  ideas  of  heroifm,  which  for  fo 
long  a  time  enchanted  Europe  *.  Offian's  he- 
roes have  all  the  gallantry  and  generofity  of  thofe 
fabulous  knights,  without  their  extravagance  j 
^nd  his  love  fcenes  have  native  tendernefs,  with- 
out any  mixture  of  thofe  forced  and  unnatural 
conceits  v/hich  abound  in  the  old  romances. 
The  adventiu-es  related  by  our  poet  which  refera- 
ble the  moft  thofe  of  romance,  concern  women 
who  follow  their  lovers  to  war  difguifed  in  the 
armour  of  men  5  and  thefe  are  fb  managed  as  to 
produce,  in  the  difcovery,  feveral  of  the  moft 
jnterefting  fituations  j  one  beautiful  inftance  of 
which  maybe  feen  in  Carric-thura,  and  another 
in  Calthon  and  Colmal. 

Oithona  prefents  a  fituation  of  a  different  na- 
ture. In  the  abfence  of  her  lover  Gaul,  ihe  had 
been  carried  off  and  ravifhed  by  Dunrommath. 
Gaul  difcovers  the  place  where  fhe  is  kept  con- 
cealed, and  comes  to  revenge  her.  The  meet- 
ing of  the  two  lovers,  the  fentiments  and  the 
behaviour  of  Oithona  on  that  occafion,  are  de- 
fcribed  with  fuch  tender  and  exquifite  propriety, 
as  does  the  grcateft  honouv  both  to  the  art  and 

to 
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to  the  delicacy  of  our  author :  and  would  have 
been  admired  in  any  poet  of  the  moft  refined 
age.  The  conduct  of  Croma  mull  ftrike  every 
reader  as  remarkably  judicious  and  beautiful. 
We  are  to  be  prepared  for  the  death  of  Malvina, 
which  is  related  in  the  fucceeding  poem.  She  is 
therefore  introduced  in  perfon  •,  <*  fhe  has 
"  heard  a  voice  in  a  dream ;  fhe  feels  the  flut- 
<*  tering  of  her  foul  j"  and  in  a  moft  moving  la- 
mentation addrelTed  to  her  beloved  Ofcar,  fhe 
lings  her  own  Death  fong.  Nothing  could  be 
calculated  with  more  art  to  footh  and  comfort 
her,  than  the  ftory  which  Oflian  relates.  In 
the  young  and  brave  Fovargormo,  another  Ofcar 
is  introduced ;  his  praifes  are  fung  •,  and  the  hap- 
pinefs  is  fet  before  her  of  thofe  who  die  in  their 
youth,  **  when  their  renown  is  around  them  ; 
«<  before  the  feeble  behold  them  in  the  hall, 
<*  and  fmile  at  their  trembling  hands." 

But  no  where  does  Offian's  genius  appear  to 
greater  advantage,  than  in  Berrathon,  which  is 
reckoned  the  conclufion  of  his  fongs,  "  The  lall 
«*  found  of  the  voice  of  Cona." 

Qualis  olor  noto  pofiturus  littore  vltam, 
Ingemit,  et  maiftis  mulcens  concentibus  auras 
Pisfago  quxritur  venientia  funera  cantu. 

The  whole  train  of  ideas  is  admirably  fuited  to 
the  fubje<ll.  Every  thing  is  full  of  that  invifible 
world,  into  which  the  aged  Bard  believes  him- 
felf  now  ready  to  enter.  The  airy  hall  of  Fin-  . 
gal  prefents  itfelf  to  his  view ;  "  he  fees  the 
«  cloud  that  fhall  receive  his  ghoft  ;  he  beholds 
"  the  mift  that  fliall  form  his  robe  when  he  ap- 
«  pears  on  his  hill ;"  and  all  the  natural  obje<n:s 
around  him  feem  to  carry  the  prefages  of  death. 
*<  The  thiftle  {hakes  its  beard  to  the  wind.  The 
«  flower  hangs  its  heavy  head  ;  it  fecms  to  fay, 
"  <♦  I  am 
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'^^^  am  covered  with  the  drops  of  heaven  ;  tlie 
•«'  time  of  my  departure  is  near,  and  the  blafl 
«  that  fliall  fcatter  my  leaves."  Mah'ina's  death 
is  hinted  to  him  in  the  moft  delicate  manner  by 
the  Ton  of  Alpin.  His  lamentation  over  her,  her 
apotheofis,  or  afcent  to  the  habitation  of  heroes, 
and  the  introduction  to  the  flory  which  follows 
from  the  mention  which  Oflian  fuppofes  the  fa- 
ther of  Malvina  to  make  of  him  in  the  hall  of 
Fingal,  are  all  in  the  higheft  fpirit  of  poetry. 
<*  And  doft  thou  remember  Oflian,  O  Tofcar 
«'  fon  of  Comloch  ?  The  ba«les  of  our  youth 
««  were  many  ;  our  fwords  went  together  to  the 
«  field."  Nothing  could  be  more  proper  than 
to  end  his  fongs  with  recording  an  exploit  of  the 
father  of  that  Malvina,  of  whom  his  heart  was 
now  fo  full ;  and  who,  from  firft  to  laft,  had 
been  fuch  a  favourite  obje^H:  throughout  all  his 
poems. 

The  fcene  of  <  moft  of  Offian's  poems  is  laid  in 
Scotland,  or  lathe  coafl-  of  Ireland  oppofite  to  the 
territories  of  Fingal.  When  the  fcene  is  in  Ire- 
land, we  perceive  no  change  of  manners  from 
thofe  of  Offian^s  native  country.  Por  as  Ireland 
was  undoubtedly  peopled  with  Celtic  tribes,  the 
language,  cuftoms,  and  religion  of  both  nations 
were  the  fame.  They  had  been  feparated  from 
one  another  by  migration,  only  a  few  generati- 
ons, as  it  fhoujd  feem,  before  our  poet's  age ;  and 
they  ftill  maintained  a.  clofe  and  frequent  inter- 
courfe.  But  when  the  poet  relates  the  expediti- 
X)ns  of  any  of  his  heroes  to  the  Scandinavian  coaft, 
or  to  the  iflands  of  Orkney,  which  were  then  part 
of  the  Scandinavian  territory,  as  he  does  in  Carric- 
thura,  Sulmalla  of  Lumon,  and  Cathloda,  the 
cafe  is  quite  altered.  Thofe  countries  were  in- 
Jiabited  by  nations  of  the  Teutonic  defcent,  whp 
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in  their  manners  and  religious  rites  differed  widtf* 
ly  from  the  Celtx  ;  and  it  is  curious  and  remark- 
able, to  find  this  difference  clearly  pointed  out  in 
the  poems  of  Oflian.  His  defcriptions  bear  the 
native  marks  of  one  who  was  prelent  in  the  ex- 
peditions which  he  relates,  and  who  defcribes 
what  he  had  feen  with  his  own  eyes.  No  foon- 
er  are  we  carried  to  Lochlin,  or  the  iflands  of 
Iniftore,  than  we  perceive  that  we  are  in  a  fo- 
reign region.  New  obje£ls  begin  to  appear.  We 
meet  every  where  with  the  ftones  and  circles  of 
Loda,  that  is,  Odin,  the  great  Scandinavian  deity. 
We  meet  with  the  divinations  and  inchantments, 
for  which  it  is  well  known  thofe  northern  nati- 
ons were  early  famous.  There,  mixed  with  the 
«<  murmur  of  waters,  rofe  the  voice  of  aged  men, 
<*  who  called  the  forms  of  night  to  aid  them  in 
"  their  war  j"  whilft  the  Caledonian  chiefs  whe 
affifted  them,  are  defcribed  as  {landing  at  a  dif. 
tance,  heedlefs  of  their  rites.  That  ferocity  of 
manners  which  diftinguiihed  thofe  nations,  alfo 
becomes  confpicuous.  In  the  combats  of  their 
chiefs  there  is  a  peculiar  favagenefs  •,  even  their  " 
women  are  bloody  and  fierce.  The  fpirit,  and 
the  very  ideas  of  Regner  Lodbrog,  that  northern 
fcalder  whom  I  formerly  quoted,  occur  to  us  again. 
•<  The  hawks,"  Offian  makes  one  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian chiefs  fay,  **  rufh  from  all  their  winds ', 
*'  they  are  wont  to  trace  my  courfe.  Werejoic* 
«  ed  three  days  above  the  dead,  and  called  the 
•*  hawks  of  heaven.  They  came  from  all  theii' 
<«  winds,  to  feaft  on  the  foes  of  Annir." 

Difmiffing  now  the  feparate  conlideration  of 
any  of  our  author's  works,  I  proceed  to  make 
fome  obfervations  on  his  manner  of  writing,  un- 
der the  general  heads  of  Defcrlption,  Imagery, 
and  Sentiment, 

A  poet 
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A  poet  of  original  genius  is  always  diftinguifli- 
cd  by  his  talent  for  defcription  *.  A  fecond  rate 
writer  difcerns  notliing  new  or  peculiar  in  the  ob- 
ject he  means  to  dcfcribe.  His  conceptions  of  it 
are  vague  and  loofe  ;  his  exprefiions  feeble  ;  and 
of  courle  the  objedt  is  prefented  to  us  indiilinctly 
and  as  through  a  cloud.  But  a  true  poet  makes 
us  imagine  that  we  fee  it  before  our  eyes  :  he 
catches  the  diftinguilhing  features  y  he  gives  it 
the  colours  of  hfc  and  reality ;  he  places  it  in 
fuch  a  light  that  a  painter  could  copy  after  him. 
Tliis  happy  talent  is  chiefly  owing-  to  a  lively  ima- 
gination, which  lirft  receives  a  ftrong  impreffion 
of  the  object  -,  and  then,  by  a  proper  feleclion  of 
capital  picturefque  circumliances  employed  in  de- 
fcribing  it,  tranfmits  that  impreffion  in  its  fuH 
force  to  the  imaginations  of  others.  That  Offian 
polTeiTes  this  defcriptive  power  in  a  high  degree^ 
we  have  a  clear  proof  from  the  effect  which  his 
defcriptions  produce  upon  the  imaginations  of 
thofe  who  read  him  with  any  degree  of  attentlou 
and  tafte.  Few  poets  are  more  interefting.  "Wc 
contract  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  prin- 
cipal heroes.  The  characters,  the  manners,  the 
face  of  the  country  becom.e  fam^iliar  :  we  even. 
think  we  could  draw  the  figure  of  his  ghofts  :  In 
a  word,  whilft  reading  him  we  are  iranfported  as 
into  a  new  region,  and  dwell  among  his  obje^ 
as  if  they  were  all  real. 

It  were  eafy  to  point  out  feveral  inftances  of 
exquifite  painting  in  the  v/orks  of  our  author. 
Such,  for  inftance,  as  the  fcenery  with  which 
Temora  opens,  and  the  attitude  in  v/hich  Cairbar 
Vol.  II.  O  is 

*  See  the  rules  of  poeticd  defcription  excellendy  illuftratcd 
by  lord  Kaims,  in  his  Elemtnts  of  tViUdfir-,  vol.  Hi,  siiap.  ji. 
Of  nariuticiJ  and  dcfcriptitn. 
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is  there  prefented  to  us  ;  the  dcfcrlption  of  the 
.young  prince  Corniac,  in  the  fame  book  •,  and  the 
ruins  of  Balckitha  in  Cartho.  "  I  have  fecn  the 
<«  walls  of  Balchirha,  but  thej  were  defolate- 
*'  The  fire  had  refounded  in  the  halls  ;  and  the 
'<*  voice  of  the  people  is  heard  no  more.  The 
**  liream  of  Clutha  was  removed  from  its  place 
«  by  the  fall  of  the  walls.  The  thiftle  fhoo^ 
<^  there  its  lonely  head  :  The  mofs  whiftled  to 
**  the  wind.  The  fox  looked  out  from  the  win- 
.**  dows  ;  the -rank  grafs  of  the  Avail  waved  round 
**  his  head.  Defolate  is  the  dwelhng  of  Moina; 
*«  fdence  is  in  the  houfc  of  hsi'  fathers."  No- 
thing alio  can  be  more  natural  and  lively  than 
the  manner  in  which  Carthon  afterwards  defcribes 
how  the  conflagration  of  his  city  affected  him 
when  a  child  :  ^*  Have  I  not  feeii  t^ie  fiillen  Bal- 
"  clutha  ?  And  {hall  I  fcaft  with  Comhal's  fon  ? 
-**  Comhal  I  who  threw  his  fire  in  the  midii  of 
*'  my  father's  hall  !  I  was  young,  and  knew  not 
<*  the  caufe  why  the  virgins  wept.  The  columns 
'*  of  fmoke  pleafed  mine  eye,  when  they  rofe 
<*  above  rny  walls:  I  often  looked  back  with 
^*  gladnefi,  v/hen  my  friends  fled  above  the  hilL 
**  But  v/hen  the  yca-rs  of  my  youth  came  on,  I 
*^  beheld  the  mofs  of  my  fallen  walls.  My  figh 
*'  arofe  with  the  m.orning ;  and  my  tears  de- 
'*  fcended  with  night.  Shall  I  net  fight,  I  faid 
'•*  to  my  foul,  againfi:  the  children  of  my  foes  ? 
<«  And  1  will  fight,  O  Bard  !  I  feel  the  flrength 
♦*  of  my  foul."  In  the  fame  poem,  the  afl^em- 
bling  of  the  chiefs  round  Fingal,  who  had  been 
■warned  of  fbme  impending  danger  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  prodigy,  is  dcfcribed  Avith  lb  many  pic- 
turefque  circumftanccs,  that  one  imagines  himfelf 
prefent  in  the  aflembly.  "  The  king  alone  be- 
*»  i^cl4  the   terrible  light,  and  he  forcfuw  the 

«  death 
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«  death  of  his  people.  He  came  in  lilence  to  his 
''  hall,  and  took  his  father's  fpear  ;  the  mail  rat- 
<*  tied  on  his  bread:.  The  heroes  rofe  around. 
'^  They  looked  in  fdcnce  on  each  other,  mark- 
<*  ing  the  eyes  of  Fingal.  They  faw  the  battle 
**  in  his  face.  A  thoufand  fhields  are  placed  at 
«*  once  on  their  arms  ;  and  they  drew  a  thoufand 
«<  fwords.  The  hall  of  Seima  brightened  around^ . 
**  The  clang  of  arms  afcends.  The  grey  dogs 
<^  howl  in  their  place.  No  word  is  among  the 
**  mighty  chiefs.  Each  marked  the  eyes  of  the 
"  king  ',  and  half  alTumed  his  fpear." 

It  has  been  objected  to  Ollian,  that  his  de- 
fcriptions  of  military  actions  are  imperfect,  and 
much  lefs  diverfified  by  circumibnces  than  thofc 
of  Homer.  This  is  in  fome  meafure  true.  The 
amazing  fertility  of  Homer's  invention  is  no  where 
fo  much  difplayed  as  in  the  incidents  of  his  bat- 
tles, and  in  the  little  hiftor)^  pieces  he  gives  of  the 
pcrfons  flain.  Nor  indeed,  with  regard  to  the 
talent  of  defcription,  can  too  much  be  i'aid  in 
praife  of  Homer.  Every  thing  is  alive  in  his 
writings.  The  colours  vrith  which  he  paints  are 
thole  of  nature.  But  Oilian's  genius  was  of  a 
different  kind  from  Hom.er's.  It  led  him  to  hur- 
ry towards  grand  objects,  rather  than  to  amufe 
himfelf  v/ith  particulars  of  lefs  importance.  He 
could  dwell  on  the  death  of  a  favourite  hero  ;  but 
that  of  a  private  man  feldom  ftcpped  his  rapid 
courfe.  Homer's  genius  was  niore  comprehen- 
sive than  Oilian's.  It  included  a  wider  circle  of 
objects  5  and  could  work  up  any  incident  into 
-defcription.  Oflian's  was  more  limited ;  but  the 
region  witliin  which  it  chiei^iy  exerted  itfelf  was 
the  higlieft  of  all,  the  region  of  the  pathetic  and 
fublime. 

O  2  We 
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We  muft  not  imagine,  however,  that  Oflian's 
battles  conlifts  only  of  general  indiitiniSl  defer!  p- 
tion.     Such  beautiful  incidents  are  fometimes  in- 
troduced,   and  the  circumflances  of  the  perfons 
fiain  fo  much  diverfihed,  as  Ihow  that  he  could 
have  embelliihed  his  military  fcencs  with  an  abun- 
dant variety  of  particulars,   if  his  genius  had  led 
him  to  dwell  upon  them.     **  One  man  is  ftretch- 
*«  ed    in  the    duft  of  his   native  land  ;  he  fell, 
<f  where  often  he  had  fpread  the  feaft,  and  often 
<<  raifed  the   v  ice  of  the  harp."     The  maid  of 
Iniftore  is  introduced,  in  a  moving  apoftrophe, 
as  weeping  for  another  ;  and  a  third,  "  as  rolled 
<<  in  the  duft  he  lifted  his  fiiint  eyes  to  the  king,** 
is  remembered  and  mourned  by  Fingal  as   the 
friend  of  Agandecca.     The  blood  pouring  from 
the  wound  of  one  who  is  flain  by  night,  is  heard 
<«  hilling  on  the  half-extingnilhed  oak,"  which 
had  been  kindled  for  giving  light :  Another  climb- 
ing a  tree  to  efcape  froui  his  foe,  is  pierced  by  his 
fpear  from  behind  3  "  fhrieking,  panting  he  fell ; 
«  whilil  mois  and  withered  branches  purfue  his 
*«  fall,  and  ftrew  the  blue  arms  of  Gaul."     Never 
was  a  finer  picture  drawn  of  the  ardour  of  two 
youthful  warriors  than   the  following  :  <*  I  faw 
"  Gaul  in  his  armour,  and  my  foul  was  mixed 
«<  with  his  :  For  the  fire  of  the  battle  was  in  his 
««  eves  •,  he   ioo^ted  to  the  foe  with  joy.     "We 
«  fpoke  the  words  of  friendfliip  in  fecret  ;  and 
*<  the  li2,htning  of  our  fwords  poured  together. 
«<  "We  drew  them  behind  the  wood,  and  tried  the 
*<  flrcnpth  of  our  arms  on  the  empty  air." 

Ofhan  is  always  concife  in  his  defcriptions, 
which  adds  much  to  their  beauty  and  force. 
For  it  is  a  great  miftake  to  imagine,  that  a 
trowd  of  particulars,  or  a  very  full  and  extended 
ilyle,  is  of  advantage  to   defcription.     On  the 

contraryj 
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contrary,  liich  a  dlfFufe  manner  for  the  naoii: 
part  weakens  it.  Any  one  reJnndant  circuni- 
ll:ance  is  a  nuifancc.  It  encumbers  and  loads  the 
fancy,  and  renders  the  main  image  indiftinfl, 
"  Obilat,"  as  Quintilian  fays  with  regard  to 
ftyle,  "  quicquid  non  adjuvat."  Ta  be  eoncifc 
in  defcription,  is  one  thing  ^'  and  to  be  general 
is  another.  No  defcription  that  refts  in  generals 
can  poffibly  be  good ;  it  can  convey  no  lively 
idea  •,  foi*  it  is  of  particulars  only  that  we  have  a 
diilincl  conception.  But  at  tl::e  fame  time,  no 
ftrong  imagination  dwellis  long  upon  any  one 
particular;  or  heaps  together  a  mafs  of  trivial 
ones.  By  the  happy  choice  of  fome  one,  or  of 
a  fev/  that  are  the  moft  ftriking,  it  prefents  the 
image  more  complete,  fiiows  us  more  at  onf3 
glance,  than  a  feeble  imagination  is  able  to  do, 
by  turning  its  objedl  round  and  round  into  a  va- 
riety of  lights.  Tacitus  is  of  all  profe  writers 
the  moft  concife.  He  has  even  a  degree  of  ab- 
ruptnei's  refembling  our  author :  Yet  no  writer 
is  more  eminent  for  li\ely  defcription.  V/hen 
Fijigal,  after  having  conquered  the  haughty 
S^varan,  piopofcs  to  difmlfs  him  with  honour : 
"  Raife  to-morrow  thy  white  fails  to  the  v%^ind, 
"  thou  brother  of  Agandecca  1"  He  conveys,  by 
tiius  addreffing  his  enemy,  a  ftronger  impreffion 
of  the  emotions  then  palling  within  his  mind, 
than  if  whole  paragraphs  h^d  been  fpent  in  de~ 
fcribing  the  conflict  between  refentmcnt  againft 
Sv/aran  and  the  tender  remembrance  of  his  an- 
cient love.  No  amplitication  is  needed  to  give 
us  the  moil:  full  idea  of  a  hardy  veteran,  after 
the  fsAv  following  words  :  "  His  Ihield  is  marked 
<«  with  the  ftrokes  of  battle  j  his  red  eye  de- 
<^  fpifes  danger."  When  Ofcar,  left  alone,  was 
furroiinded  by  £otz,  «  he  flood,"  it  is  faid, 
O  3  <«  growing 
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«<  growing  in  his  place,  like  the  flood  of  the 
*'  narrow  vale  •,"  a  happy  reprefentation  of  one, 
wlio,  by  daring  intrepidity  in  the  midfl:  of  dan- 
ger, feems  to  increafe  in  his  appearance,  and 
becomes  more  formidable  every  moment,  like 
the  fuddcn  riflng  of  the  torrent  hemmed  in  by 
the  valley.  And  a  whole  crowd  of  ideas,  con- 
cerning the  circumftances  of  domefllc  forrow 
occafloned  by  a  young  warrior's  firft  going  forth 
to  battle,  is  poured  upon  the  mind  by  thefe 
words :  "  Calmar  leaned  on  his  father's  fpear  ; 
<*  that  fpear  which  he  brought  from  Lara's  hall, 
**  when  the  foul  of  his  mother  was  fad." 

The  concifenefs  of  Offian's  defcriptions  Is  the 
more  proper  on  account  of  his  fubjedl:s.  Defcrip- 
tions of  gay  and  fmiling  fcenes  may,  without 
any  difadvantage,  be  amplified  and  prolonged. 
Force  is  not  the  predominant  quality  expelled  in 
thefe.  The  defcription  may  be  weakened  by  be- 
ing diffiife,  yet,  notwithftanding,  may  be  beau- 
tiful ftlll.  Whereas,  with  refpe^t  to  grand,  fo- 
jtmn  and  pathetic  fubjecnis,  which  are  Offian's 
vhief  field,  the  cafe  is  very  different.  In  thefe, 
energy  is  above  all  things  required.  The  ima- 
gination muft  be  feized  at  once,  or  not  at  all  ; 
:cik\  is  far  more  deeply  impreffed  by  one  ftrong 
and  ardent  imiige,  than  by  the  anxious  minute- 
iiefs  of  laboured  illuftration. 

But  (3ihan's  genius,  though  chiefly  turned  to- 
wards the  fublime  and  pathetic,  was  not  confined 
to  It  :  In  fubje(fi:s  alfo  of  grace  and  delicacy,  he 
difcovers  the  hand  of  a  mafter.  Take  for  an  ex- 
ample tlie  following  elegant  defcription  of  Agan- 
decca,  v/herein  the  tendernefs  of  Tibullus  feems 
united  with  the  majefly  of  Virgil.  <«  The 
^*  daughter  of  the  fnow  overheard,  and  left  the 
'<<  hall  of  her  fecret  fii^h.     She  came  In  all  her 

"  beauty  ; 
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^^  beauty ;  like  the  nioon  from  the  cloud  of  tlie 
*"  Eaft.  liOvehnefs  was  around  her  as  light* 
''  Her  il:eps  were  like  the  muiic  of  longs.  She 
**  law  the  youth  and  loved  him.  He  was  the 
*<  ftolt-n  figh  of  her  foul.  Her  blue  eyes  rolled/ 
**"  on  him  in  fecret:  And  ihe  bleft  the  chief  of 
*'  Morven^"  Several  other  inftances  miglit  be 
produced  of  tlie  feelings  of  love  and  friendihip 
painted  by  our  author  with  a  moft  natural  and 
happy  delicacy. 

The  hmplicity  of  OffianV  manner  adds  great 
beauty  to  his  dclcriptions,  and  indeed  to  his 
whole  poetry.  We  meet  with  no  atfecled  orna- 
ments ;  no  forced  refinement ;  no  marks  either 
in  ftyle  or  thought  of  a  ihidied  endeavour  to  fhine 
and  fparkle.  Oflian  appears  every  where  to  be 
prompted  by  his  feelings  ;  and  to  fpeak  from  the 
abundance  of  his  heart.  I  remember  no  more 
than  one  inftance  of  \vhat  can  be  called  quaint 
thought  in  this  whole  coUedlion  of  his  works.^ 
It  is  in  the  firft  book  of  Fing?!,  where  from  the 
tombs  of  two  lovers  tv/o  lonely  yews  are  men- 
t'oned  to  have  fprung,  "  whofe  branches  wifhed 
**  to  meet  on  high.''  This  fympathy  of  the 
trees  with  the  lovers,  may  be  reckoned  to  border 
on  an  Italian  conceit  j  and  it  is  fomewhat  curious 
tx)  find  this  iingle  infi:ance  cf  that  Ibrt  of  wit  in 
our  Celtic  poetry. 

The  "  joy  of  grief,"  is  one  of  Offian's  remark- 
able expreflions,  fcveral  times  repeated.  If  any 
one  Ihali  think  that  it  needs  to  be  juftified  by  a 
precedent,  he  may  find  it  twice  ufed  by  Homer ; 
in  the  Iliad,  when  Achilles  is  vifited  by  the 
ghoft  -of  Patroclus  j  and  in  the  OdyiTey,  when 
Ulyfies  meets  his  mother  in  the  fhades.  On  both- 
thefe  occafions,  the  heroes,  melted  with  tendcr- 
nefs,  lament  their  not  having  it  in  their  power  to 
O  4      "  thrc>w 
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throw  their  arms  round  the  ghoft,  <^  tliat  v/e 
«<  might,"  fay  they,  "  in  a  mutual  embrace, 
'*  enjoy  the  dehght  of  grief." 

But  in  truth  the  expreffion  ftands  In  need  of 
no  defence  from  authority ;  for  it  is  a  natural 
and  juft  expreffion  ;  and  conveys  a  clear  idea  of 
that  gratification,  which  a  virtuous  heart  often 
feels  in  the  indulgence  of  a  tender  melancholy. 
Offian  makes  a  very  proper  diftin^tion  between 
this  gratification,  and  the  deftrudlive  effe6l  of 
overpowering  grief.  «<  There  is  a  joy  in  grief, 
««  when  peace  dv/ells  in  the  breafts  of  the  fad. 
*«  But  forrow  waftes  the  mournful,  O  daughter 
<<  of  Tofcar,  and  their  days  are  few."  To 
«^  give  the  joy  of  grief,"  generally  fignifies  to 
raife  the  ftrain  of  foft  and  grave  mufic  *,  and 
finely  chara(ftenfes  the  tafle  of  Offian's  age  and 
country.  Inthofedays,  when  the  fongs  of  bards 
were  the  great  delight  of  heroes,  the  tragic  mufe 
v/as  held  in  cliief  honcnr ;  gallant  actions,  and 
■virtuous  fuffcrings,  v/cre  the  chofen  theme ;  pre- 
ferably to  that  light  and  trifling  flrain  of  poetry 
and  m-ufic,  which  promotes  hght  and  trifling 
manners,  and  fervcs  to  cmafculate  the  mind. 
♦'  Strike  the  harp  in  my  hall,"  faid  the  great 
I'ingal,  in  the  midffc  of  youth  and  victory, 
««  Strike  the  harp  in  my  hall,  and  let  Fingal  hear 
"  the  fong.  Pleafant  is  the  joy  of  grief!  It  is 
<<  like  the  fhower  of  fpring,  when  it  foftcns  the 
**  branch  of  the  oak ;  and  the  young  leaf  lifts 
<^'  its  green  head.  Sing  on,  O  bards !  To-mor- 
**  row  we  lift  the  fail." 

Ferfonal  epithets  have  been  much  ufedby  all 
the  poets  of  the  moft  ancient  ages :  and  when 
well    chofen,  not  general  and  unmeaning,  they 

contribute 
•  O^lyjOr.  ir.  211.     Iliad.  23.  98. 
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contribute  not  a  little  to  render  the  ftyle  defcrlp- 
tive  and  animated.  Belides  epithets  founded  on 
bodily  diilinctions,  a-kin  to  many  of  Homer's, 
we  iind  in  Ollian  feverai  which  are  remarkably 
beautiful  and  poetical.  Such  as,  Ofcar  of  the 
future  fights,  Fingal  of  tlie  mildeil  look,  Carril 
of  other  times,  the  mildly-blulhing  EviraUin  ; 
Bragela,  the  lonely  fun-beam  of  Dunfcaich  ;  a 
Culdee,  the  fon  of  the  fecret  cell. 

But  cf  all  the  ornaments  employed  In  defcrip- 
tive  poetry,  companions  or  fimiles  are  the  moll: 
fplendid.  Thefe  cliiefly  form  v/hat  is  called  the 
imagery  of  a  poem :  And  as  tliey  abound  fa 
much  in  the  works  of  Oflian,  and  are  commonly 
among  the  favourite  paflages  of  all  poets,  it  may 
be  expected  that  I  ihould  be  fomewhat  particular 
in  my  remarks  upon  them. 

A  poetical  hmile  always  fuppofes  two  objects 
brought  together,  between  which  there  is  fome 
near  relation  or  connection  in  the  fancy.  What 
that  relation  ought  to  be,  cannot  be  precifely 
denned.  For  various,  almofk  numberlefs,  are 
the  analogies  formed  among  objects,  by  a  fpright- 
ly  imagination.  The  relation  of  actual  flmilitude 
or  likenefs  of  appearance,  is  far  from  being  the 
only  foundation  of  poetical  comparifon.  Som.e- 
times  a  refemblance  in  the  effect  produced  by 
tvvo  objects,  is  made  the  connecting  principle  : 
ibmetimes  are  femblance  In  one  diftinguiiliing 
property  or  circumftance.  Very  often  two  obicfts 
are  brought  together  in  a  fimile,  though  they  re- 
femble  one  another,  ftridtly  fpeaking,  in  no- 
thing, only  becaufe  they  raife  in  the  mind  a 
train  of  limilar,  and  what  may  be  called,  con- 
cordant ideas ;  fo  that  the  remembrance  of  the 
one,  when  recalled,  ferves  to  quicken  and 
heighten  the  impreffion  made  by  the  other.  Thus, 
to  give  :^n  inftance  from  our  pcet^  the  pleafure 
O  5  "     wit^ 
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\vith  which  an  old  man  looks  back  on  the  ex- 
ploits o£  his  youth,  has  certainly  no  diredbre- 
icmblance  to  the  beauty  of  a  fine  evening  ;  far- 
ther than  that  both  agree  in  producing  a  certain 
calm,  placid  joy.     Yet  Oflian  has  founded  upon 
this,  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  comparifons  that 
is  to  be  met  with  in  any  poet.     "  Wilt  thou  not 
<<  liften,  fonof  the  rock,  to  the  fong  of  Offian  ? 
«  My  foul  is  full  of  other  times  •,  the  joy  of  my 
<*  youth  returns.  Thus  the  fun  appears  in  the  weft 
<^  after  the  fteps  of  his  brightnefs  have  moved 
*'  behind  a  ftorm.     The  green  hills  lift   their 
*«  dewy  heads.     The  blue  flreams  rejoice  in  the 
'*  vale.     The   aged  hero   comes   forth    on    his 
"  ftaff ;  and  his  grey  hair  glitters  in  the  beam." 
Never  was  there  a  finer  group  of  objects.     It 
raifes  a  ftrong  conception  of  the  old  man's  joy 
and  elation  of  heart,  by  difplaying  a  fcene,  which 
produces  in  every  fpetlator,  a  correfponding  train 
of  pleafing  emotions  ;  the  declining  fun  looking 
fortli  in  his  brightnefs  after  a  ftorm;  the  cheer- 
ful face  of  all  nature  j  and  the  ftill  life  finely  ani- 
mated  by  the   circumftance  of  the  aged  hero> 
with  his  if  aft' and  his  grey  locks  ;  a  circumftance 
both  extremely   pi(llurefque  in  iti'cll-"^  and  pecu- 
harly   fuited  to  the  main  object  of  the  compari- 
i')n.     Such  analogies  and  allociations  of  ideas  as 
thtfe,  are  Highly  pleafing  to  the  fancy.     They 
give   opportunity  for    introducing    many  a  fine 
poetical  pi6lure.     They  diverfify  the  fcene  ;  they 
aggrandize  the  fubje'5t ;  they  keep  the  imagina- 
tion awake  and  fprightly.     For  as  the  judgment 
is  principally  exercifed  in  diftinguilhing  objects, 
•and  remarking  the  ditfercnccs  among  tlioie  which 
ft  era  like  •,  {"o  the  higlieft  amufemcnt  of  the  ima- 
gination  is    to  trace  likenefies  and   agreements 
*mongj  thofc  v/Kich  feem  dItTerent, 

The 
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The  principal  rules  which  refpe^l  poetical  com- 
parifons  are,  that  they  be  introduced  on  proper 
occaiions,  when  the  mind  is  diipofed  to  reHllx 
them  ;  and  not  in  the  midft  of  ibme  levere  and 
agitating  pallion,  which  cannot  admit  this  play  of 
fancy ;  that  they  be  founded  on  a  refemblance 
neither  too  near' and  obvious,  fo  as  to  give  little 
amufement  to  the  imagination  in  tracing  it,  nor 
too  faint  and  remote,  fo  as  to  be  apprehended 
with  difficulty  ;  that  they  ferve  either  to  iiluf- 
trate  the  principal  obje^l:,  and  to  render  the  con- 
ception of  it  more  clear  and  diftintSt;  or  at  leail^ 
to  heighten  and  embellilh  it,  by  a  fuitable  alToci- 
ation  of  images  *. 

Every  country  has  a  fcenery  peculiar  to  itfelfj 
and  the  imagery  of  a  good  poet  will  exhibit  it. 
For  as  he  copies  after  nature,  his  allullons  will 
of  courfe  be  taken  from  thofe  objects  which  he 
fees  around  him-,  and  which  diave  often  ftruck 
his  fancy.  For  this-  reafon,  in  order  to  judge  of 
the  property  of  poetical  imagery,  v/e  ought  to  be, 
in  fomemeafure,  acquainted  with  the  natural  hif- 
tory  of  the  country  where  the  fcene  of  the  poeni 
is  laid.  The  introduction  of  foreign  images  be- 
trays a  poet,  copying  not  from  nature,  but  from 
other  writers.  Hence  fo  many  lions,  and  tyirers, 
and  eagles,  and  ferpents,  which  we  meet  with  ia 
the  fimiles  of  modern  poets  ;  as  if  thcfe  animals 
had  acquired  fome  right  to  a  place  in  poetical 
comparifons  for  ever,  becaufe  employed  by  anci- 
ent authors.  They  employed  them  with  propri- 
ety, as  objects  generally  known  in  their  country  j 
but  they  are  abfurdly  ufed  for  illuftration  by  us, 
who  know  them  only  at  fecond-hand,  or  by  de- 
fcription.     To  moft  readers  of  modern  poetry, 

it 

*  Sc$  ElvOi^Jts  of  Cmitii;n,  <;ik,  10.  v«l.  3. 
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- 1  were  more  to  the  purpofe  to  defcrlbe  lions  or 
tygers  by  iimiles  taken  from  men,  than  to  com- 
pare men  to  lions.  Offian  is  very  corrc<St  in  this 
particular.  His  imagery  is,  without  exception, 
copied  from  that  face  of  nature,  which  he  hw 
before  his  eyes  j  and  by  confequence  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  Hvely.  We  meet  with  no  Grecian 
or  Italian  fcenery  ;  but  with  the  mifbs,  and  clouds  ' 
and  fcorms  of  a  northern  mountainous  region. 

No  poet  abounds  m.ore  in  Iniiiles  than  Offian. 
There  are  in  this  colle(5lion  as  many,  at  leall:,  as 
in  the  v/hole  Iliad  and  OdyiTey  of  Homer.  I  am 
indeed  inclined  to  think,  that  the  works  of  both 
poets  are  too  much  crowded  with  them.  Similes 
are  fparkling  ornaments ;  and  like  all  things  that 
fparkle,  are  apt  to  dazzle  and  tire  us  by  their  luf- 
tre.  But  if  Offian's  fimiles  be  too  frequent,  they 
have  this  advantage  of  being  commonly  fliorter 
than  Homer's  ;  they  interrupt  his  narration  lefs; 
he  juft  glances  afide  to  fome  refembling  obje(St, 
nnd  inftantly  returns  to  his  former  track.  Ho- 
jiier's  fimiles  include  a  wider  range  of  objc£ls. 
But  in  return,  Offian's  are,  without  exception^ 
taken  from  objects  of  dignity,  which  cannot  be 
faid  for  all  thoie  which  Homer  employs.  The 
Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  Stars,  Clouds,  and  ISIc- 
teors.  Lightning  and  Thunder,  Seas  and  Whales, 
Rivers,  Torrents,  Winds,  Ice,  Rain,  Snow, 
Dev/s,  Mift,  Fire,  and  Smoke,  Trees  and  Fo 
refts,  Heath  and  Grafs  and  Flowers,  Rocks  and 
Mountains,  Mulic  and  Songs,  Light  and  Dark- 
nefs.  Spirits  and  Ghofts  ;  thefe  form  the  circle, 
within  which  Offian's  compariibns  generally  run. 
Some,  not  many,  are  taken  from  Birds  and 
Beafts ;  as  Eagles,  Sea  P'owl,  the  Horfe,  the 
Deer,  and  the  mountain  Bee  *,  and  a  ^  cry  few 
fiom  fuch  operarioni^  of  v.rt  as  were  then  known. 

Homer 
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Homer  has  diverfified  his  imagery  by  many  more 
allufions  to  the  animal  world ;  to  Lions,  Bulls, 
Goats,  Herds  of  Cattle,  Serpents,  InfecSts ;  and 
to  the  various  occupations  of  rural  and  paftoral 
life.  Oflian's  defeat  in  this  article,  is  plainly  ow- 
ing to  the  defert,  uncultivated  ftate  of  his  coun- 
try, which  fuggefted  to  him  few  images  beyond 
natural  inanimate  objedls,  in  their  rudeft  form. 
The  birds  and  animals  of  the  country  were  pro- 
bably not  numerous  ;  and  his  acquaintance  with 
them  was  flender,  as  tliey  were  little  fubjedted  to 
the  ufes  of  man. 

The  great  objedlion  made  to  Offian's  imagery, 
is  its  imiformity,  and  the  too  frequent  repetition 
of  the  fame  comparifons.  In  a  work  fo  thick 
fown  v^'ith  limiles,  one  could  not  but  expe£l  to  find 
images  of  the  fam.e  kind  fornetimes  fuggefted  to 
the  poet  by  refembiing  objects;  efpecially  to  a 
poet  like  Oflian,  who  wrote  from  the  immediate 
impuife  of  poetical  enthufiafm,  and  without  much 
preparation  of  ftudy  or  labour.  Fertile  as  Ho- 
mer's imagination  is  acknowledged  to  be,  who 
does  not  know  how  often  his  Lions  and  Bulls  and 
Flocks  of  Sheep,  recur  with  little  or  no  variation  ; 
nay,  fornetimes  in  the  very  fame  words  ?  The  ob- 
jection made  to  Oilian  is,  however,  founded,  in  a 
great  meafure,  upon  a  miftake.  It  has  been  fup- 
pofed  by  inattentive  readers,  that  wherever  the 
I\Ioon,  the  Cloud,  or  the  Thunder,  returns  in  a 
fnnile,  it  is  the  fame  ftmile,  and  the  fame  Pvloon, 
or  Cloud,  or  Thunder,  which  they  had  met  with 
a  few  pages  before.  Vv'^hereas  very  often  tlie 
funilts  are  widely  different.  The  objcift,  whence 
they  are  taken,  is  indeed  in  fubftance  the  fame  j 
but  the  image  is  new;  for  the  appearance  of  the 
object  is  changed  •,  it  is  prefented  to  the  fancy  in 
another  attitude  ;  and  cloathed  with  nev/  circum- 

itances. 
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ftances,  to  m;ike  it  fait  the  uitfcrent  illuRrntion 
for  which  it  is  employed.  In  this,  Hcs  OlFir.n'j* 
great  art  ;  in  fo  happily  varying  the  form  of  the 
few  natural  appearances  v/ith  which  he  v.-as  ac- 
qiiaintedj  as  to  make  ihcm  correfpond  to  a  great 
many  difterent  objcfts. 

Let  us  take  for  one  inflance  the  IMoon,  wlilcli 
is  veiy  frequently  introduced  into  his  comparifons- 
as  in  northern  climates,  where  the  nights  are 
long,  the  Moon  is  a  greater  obje^l  of  attention, 
than  in  the  climate  of  Homer  ^  and  let  us  view 
hov/  much  our  poet  has  diverlihed  its  appearance. 
The  fhield  of  a  warrior  is  like  "  the  darkened 
**  moon  when  it  moves  a  dun  circle  through  the 
<*  heavens."  The  f^ce  of  a  ghofi,  wan  and  pale,, 
is  like  "  the  beam  of  the  letting  moon."  And  a 
different  appearance  of  a  ghoft,  thin  and  indillin^t,. 
is  like  "  the  new  moon  {cen  through  thegather- 
<*^  ed  mift,  when  the  fky  pours  down  its  flaky 
"  fnow,  and  the  world  is  fdent  and  dark  ;"  or  in 
a  dlnerent  form  ftill,  is  hke  "  the  watery  beam 
*<  of  the  moon,  when  it  ruflies  from  between  two- 
<^  clouds,  and  the  midnight-ihower  is  on  the 
<*  field."  A  very  oppolite  ufe  is  made  of  the 
moon  in  the  deicription  of  Agandecca :  "  She" 
"  came  in  all  her  beauty,  like  the  moon  from  the 
"  cloud  of  the  eaft."  Hope  fucceeded  by  difap- 
pointment,  is  "  joy  rifmg  on  her  face,  and  for- 
"  row  returning  again,  like  a  tliin  cloud  on  the 
<*  moon."  But  v/hen  Swaran,  after  his  defeat. 
Is  cheered  by  Fingal's  generolity,  "  His  face 
<'  brightened  like  the  full  moon  of  heaven,  when 
**  the  clouds  vanifli  away,  and  leave  her  calm 
'<  and  broad  in  the  midft  of  the  Iky."  Venvela 
is  "  bright  as  the  moon  when  it  trembles  o'er  the 
*<  weftern  wave  •,"  but  the  foul  of  the  guilty 
Uthal  is  «  dark    as    the  troubled  face  of  the 

«  moon, 
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«c  moon,  when  it  foretells  the  ftorm."  And  by  a 
very  fanciful  and  uncommon  alliifion,  it  is  faid  of 
Cormac,  who  was  to  die  in  his  early  years,  <*  Nor 
"  long  Ihalt  thou  lift  the  fpear  mildly-fliining 
<«  beam  of  youth  !  Death  ftands  dim  behind  thee 
"  like  the  darkened  half  of  the  moon  behind  its 
<*  growing  light.** 

Another  inftance  of  the  fame  nature  may  be 
taken  from  mift,  which,  as  being  a  very  familiar 
appearance  in  the  country  of  Offian,  he  applies  ta 
a  variety  of  purpofes,  and  purfues  through  a  great 
many  forms.  Sometimes,  which  one  would  hard- 
ly expeft,  he  employs  it  to  heighten  the  appear- 
ance of  a  beautiful  obje<Sl:.  The  hair  of  Morna 
is  "  like  the  mift  of  Crornla,  when  it  curls  on  the 
<'  rock,  and  fhines  to  the  beam  of  the  weft." — 
««  The  fong  comes  with  its-muiic  to  melt  and 
"  pleafe  the  ear.  It  is  like  foft  mift,  that  riftng 
«<  from  a  lake  pours  on  the  filent  vale.  The 
"  green  flowers  are  filled  with  dew.  The  fim 
"  returns  in  its  ftrength,  and  the  mift  is  gone  *." 
— But,  for  the  moft  pait,  mift  is  em.ployed  as  a 
ftmiiitude  of  fome  dilagreeable  or  terrible  objecSt. 
<*  The  foul  of  Nathos  was  fad,  like  the  ftm  in 
"  the  day  of  mift,  when  his  face  is  watery  and 
««  dim."  «  The  darknefs  of  old  age  comes  hke 
«'  the  mift  of  the  defart."     The  face  of  a  ghoft  is 

"  pale 

*  There  is  a  remarkable  propriety  In  this  comparifon.  It 
is  intended  to  explain  the  effed  of  foft  and  mournful  mufic. 
Armin  appears  difturbed  at  a  performance  of  this  kind.  Car- 
mor  fays  to  him,  "  Why  burfls  the  figh  of  Armin  ?  Is  there  a 
"caufe  to  mourn?  The  fong  comes  with  its  mufic  to  melt 
"  and  pleafe  the  ear.  It  is  like  foft  mift,  &:c."  that  is,  fuch 
mournful  fongshavc  a  happy  cffed  to  foften  the  heart,  and  to 
improve  it  by  tender  emotions,  as  the  moiiture  of  the  mift  re- 
frelhcs  and  nourifhes  the  flowers  ;  whilft  the  fadnefs  they  oc- 
cafion  is  only  tranfient,  and  foon  difpclled  by  the  fucceeding 
occupations  and  amufem.ents  of  life  :  «  The  fun  returns  in  its 
'^  ftrength,  and  the  rnifl  is  gone," 
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«  pale  as  themift  of  Cromla."  "  The  gloom  of 
««  battle  is  rolled  along  as  mift  that  is  poured  on, 
<«  the  valley,  when  ilorms  invade  the  lilcnt  iun- 
«'  Ihine  of  heaven.''  Fame  fuddenly  departing, 
is  likened  to  "  milt  that  flies  iuvay  before  the 
«<  ruftling  wind  of  the  vale."  A  ghoft,  llowly 
vanifhing,  to  "  mift  that  melts  by  degrees  on  the 
<«  funny  hill."  Cairbar,  after  his  treacherous  af- 
failination  of  Ofcar,  is  compared  to  a  peitilentialf 
fog.  **'  I  love  a  foe  like  Cathmor,"  fays  Fingal,; 
"  his  foul  is  great ;  his  arm  is  ftrong  j  his  bat- 
<«  ties  are  full  of  fame.  But  the  little  foul  is  like 
<«  a  vapour  that  hovers  round  the  marfhy  lake. 
"  It  never  rifes  on  the  green  hill,  left  the  winds 
<'  meet  it  there.  Its  dwelling  is  in  the  cave ; 
<i  and  it  fends  forth  the  dart  of  death."  This 
is  a  limiie  highly  finiftied.  But  there  is  another 
which  is  ftill  more  ftriking,  founded  alfo  on  mift, 
m  the  4th  book  of  Temora.  Two  fadlious  chiefs 
are  contending  ;  Cathmor  the  king  intcrpofes,  re- 
bukes, and  ftlences  them.  The  poet  intends  to- 
give  us  the  higheftideaof  Cathmor's  fuperiority; 
and  moft  effectually  accompliflies  his  intention 
by  the  following  happy  image.  "  They  funk 
"  from  the  king  on  either  fide  ;  like  two  columns 
"  of  morning  mift,  when  the  fun  rifes  between 
<<  them,  on  his  glittering  rocks.  Dark  is  their 
*<  rolling  on  either  ftde  j  each  towards  its  reedy 
««  pool."  Thefe  inftances  may  fufficiently  fliew 
with  what  richnefs  of  imagination  Ollian's  com- 
parifons  abound,  and  at  the  fame  time,  with  what 
propriety  of  judgment  they  are  employed.  If  his 
field  was  narrow,  it  muft  be  admitted  to  have 
been  as  well  cultivated  as  its  extent  would  allow. 

As  it  is  ufual  to  judge  of  poets  from  a  cOmpa- 
rifon  of  their  ftmiles  more  than  of  other  paf- 
fages;  it  will  pcrhaos  be  rg-etublc  lo  the  reader,  to 

ice 
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fee  how  Homer  and  Oilian  have  conducted  feme 
images  of  the  fame  kind.  This  might  be  fhe-wTi 
in  many  inftances.  For  as  the  great  objefts  of 
nature  are  common  to  the  poets  of  all  nations, 
and  make  the  general  ftore-houfe  of  all  imagery, 
the  ground-work  of  their  comparifons  muft  of 
courfe  be  frequently  the  fame.  I  Ihall  felecfc 
only  a  few  of  the  mofl  confiderable  from  both 
poets.  Mr.  Pope's  tranfiation  of  Homier  can  be 
of  no  vSc  to  us  here.  The  parallel  is  altogether 
unfair  between  profe,  and  the  impofing  harmony 
of  flowing  numbers.  It  is  only  by  viewing  Ho- 
mer in  the  fimplicity  of  a  profe  tranflation,  that 
we  can  form  any  comparifon  between^  the  tv;o 
bards. 

The  fhock  of  two  encountering  armies,  the 
noife  and  the  tumult  of  battle,  afford  one  of  the 
moft  grand  and  awful  fubjefts  of  defcription ;  on 
which  all  epic  poets  have  exerted  their  ftrength. 
Let  us  firft  hear  Homer.  The  following  de- 
fcription is  a  favourite  one,  for  we  find  it  twice 
repeated  In  the  fame  words*.  "  When  now 
<*  the  confiicting  hofts  joined  in  the  field  of 
*^  battle,  then  were  mutually  oppofed  Ihields, 
**  and  fwords,  and  the  ftrength  of  armed  men. 
*'  The  boffy  bucklers  were  dafhed  againft  each 
*'  otiier.  The  univerfal  tumult  rofe.  There 
"  were  mingled  the  triumphant  fliouts  and  the 
*'  dying  groans  of  the  victors  and  the  vanquifli- 
««  ed.  The  earth  flreamed  with  blood.  As 
*'  when  winter  torrents,  rulliing  from  the  moun- 
"  tains,  pour  into  a  narrow  valley,  their  violent 
*'  waters.  They  ilTlie  from  a  thoufand  fprings, 
'«  and  mix  in  the  hollov/ed  channel.  The  dif- 
''  tant  fhepherd  hears  on  the  mountain,  their 

"  roar 

"•■  Iliad,  iv.  446.  and  Iliud,  viii.  60, 
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"  roar  from  nf;ir.  Such- was  the  terror  and  tliC 
*<  fiiout  of  the  engaging  armies."  In  another 
paiTage,  the  poet,  much  in  the  manner  of  Of- 
fian,  heaps  fimile  on  limile,  to  exprefs  the  vaft- 
nefs  of  the  idea,  with  which  his  iniaginatlon 
feems  to  Icibo-jr.  "  With  a  mighty  Ihout  the 
**'  liofts  engage.  Not  £o  loud  roars  the  wave  of 
"  ocean,  when  driven  againll  the  lliore  by  the 
"  whole  force  of  the  boifterous  north  •,  not  {o 
"  loud  in  the  woods  of  tlie  mountain,  the  noife 
*'  of  the  floras,  when  riiing  in  its  fury  to  con- 
*'  fume  the  foreft  j  not  fo  ioud  the  wind  among 
<«  the  lofty  oaks,  when  the  wrath  of  the  ftorm 
♦*  rages ;  as  was  the  clrtmour  of  the  Greeks  and 
<^  Troj?.ns,  when,,  roaring  terrible,  they  rufhed- 
"  againft:  each  other  *'.^* 

To  thefe  defcriptions  and  flmilcf^,  we  may  op- 
pofe  the  following  from  Ofiian,  and  leave  the 
reader  to  judge  bctvxen  them.  He  will  find 
images  of  the  fam.e  kind  em.ployed  •,  commonly 
ieis  extended  ;  but  thrown  forth  with  a  glowing 
rapidity  v\rjtiich  charatterifes  our  poet.  *s^  As  au- 
^*  tumn's  dark  ftorms  pour  from  two  echoing 
"  hills,  towards  each  other,  approached  the  he- 
*»'  roes.  As  two  dark  fvreams  from  high  rocks 
"  meet  ^Md  mix,  and  roar  on  the  plain  ;  loud, 
"  rough,  and  dark  in  battle,  meet  Lochlin  and 
*<  InisfciiL  Chief  mixed  his  flrokes  with  chief, 
**  and  man  with  man.  Steel  clanging,  founded 
"  on  lleeL  Helm.ets  are  ckft  on  high  •,  blood 
**  burfts  and  fmoaks  around. — As  the  troubled 
*'  noife  of  the  ocean,  when  roll  the  waves  on 
<*  high;  as  the  lall  peal  of  the  thunder  of  hea- 
**  ven,  fuch  is  the  noife  of  battle." — "  As  roll  a 
**  thoufand  waves  to  the  rock,  io  Swaran's  hoft 

"  came 
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''  came  on ;  as  meets  a  rock  a  thoufand  waves, 
"  fo  Inisfail  met  Swaran.  Death  raifes  all  his 
<*  voices  around,  and  mixes  with  the  found  of 
<*  fhields. — The  field  eciioes  from  wing,  to  wing, 
<*  as  a  hundred  hammers  that  rife  by  turns  on 
«  the  red  fon  of  the  furnace.'* — "  As  a  hundred 
"  winds  on  Morven  ;  as  the  ftreams  of  a  hun- 
<*  dred  hills  5  as  clouds  fiy  fucceffive  over  hea- 
*'  ven  •,  or  as  the  dark  ocean  alTaults  the  fliore 
<*  of  the  defart ;  fo  roaring,  fo  vaft,  fo  terrible 
<«  the  armies  mixed  on  Lena's  echoing  heath." 
In  feveral  of  thefe  images,  there  is  a  remarkable 
fimilarity  to  Homer's ;  but  what  follows  is  fupe- 
rlor  to  any  comparifon  that  Homer  ufes  on  this 
fubje^l,  <*  The  groan  of  the  people  fpread  over 
'<  the  hills ;  it  was  like  the  thunder  of  night, 
<^  when  the  cloud  burfts  on  Cona ;  and  a  thcu^ 
*'  fand  ghofts  fliriek  at  once  on  the  hollow  wind." 
Never  was  an  image  of  m.ore  awful  fublimity  em- 
ployed to  heighten  the  terror  of  battle. 

Both  poets  com.pare  the  appearance  of  an  ?,rmy 
approaching,  to  the  gathering  of  dark  clouds. 
*'  As  wlien  a  fliepherd,"  fays  Homer,  "  beholds 
*«  from  the  rock  a  cloud  borne  along  the  fea  by 
'*  the  weflern  v/ind  ;  black  as  pitch  it  appears 
«  from  afar  failing  over  the  ocean,  and  carrying 
<«  the  dreadful  ftorm.  He  Ihrinks  at  the  fight, 
'*  and  drives  his  flock  into  the  cave :  Such,  un- 
<«  der    the   Ajaces,    m.oved  on,  the    dark,    the 

"  thickened  phalanx  to  the  war  *." "  They 

««  came,"  fays  Ofiian,  "  over  the  defert  like 
•*  fi:ormy  clouds,  when  the  winds  roll  them  over 
<*  the  heath  ;  their  edges  are  tinged  with  light- 
*«  ning ;  and  the  echoing  groves  forefee  the 
"  florm."     The  edges  of  the  cloud  tinged  with 

*  Uiad,  iv.  275. 
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liglitning,  is  a  fublime  idea ;  but  the  fliepIiercT 
and  his  fiock,  render  Homer's  limile  more  pic- 
tiirefque.  This  is  frequently  the  diflerence  be- 
tween the  two  poets.  Offian  gives  no  more  than' 
the  main  image,  ftrong  and  tuU.  Homer  adds 
circumftances  and  appendages,  which  amufe  the" 
fancy  by  enhvening  the  fcenery. 

Homer  compares  the  regular  appearance  of 
an  army,  to  **  clouds  that  are  fettled  on  the 
"  mountain  top,  in  the  day  of  calmnefs,  when 
^«  the  ll:rength  of  the  north  wind  fleeps  */* 
Offian,  with  full  as  much  propriety,  compares' 
the  r.ppearance  of  a  difordered  army,  to  "  the 
"  mountain  cloud,  when  the  blaft  hath  entered 
**  its  womb;  and  fcattcrs  the  curling  gloom  on 
**  every  fide."  Offian's  clouds  aillune  a  great' 
many  forms ;  and,  as  we  might  expert  from  his 
cliniate,  are  a  fertile  fource  of  imagery  to  him. 
*'  The  warriors  followed  their  chiefs,  like  the 
"  gathering  of  the  rainy  clouds,  behind  the  red 
"  meteors  of  heaven."  An  army  retreating 
without  coming  to  action,  is  likened  to  "  clouds, 
"  that  ha^'ing  long  threatened  rain,  retire  flowly 
"  behind  the  hills."  The  pi<^ure  of  Oithona, 
after  ilie  had  determJned  to  die,  is  lively  and' 
delicate.  "  Her  ibul  was  refolved,  and  the  tear 
<•  v/as  dried  from  her  wildly4ooking  eye.  A 
*'  troubled  jvoy  rofe  on  her  mind,  like  the  red- 
"  path  of  the  liglitning  on  a  ftormy  clbud." 
The  image  alfo  of  the  gloomy  Cairbar,  ine-- 
ditating,  in  lilence,  the  aflafiination  of  Of- 
car,  until  the  moment  came  when  his  de- 
figns  were  ripe  for  execution,  is  extremely  noble, 
and  complete  in  all  its  parts.  "  Cairbar  heard 
*'  their   words  in    lllcncs,  like   the   cloud  of  a 

"  Ihower ; 
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<«  fhower;  It  {lands  dark  on  Cromla,  till  the 
«  lightning  burfts  its  fide.  -The  valley  gleams 
«  with  red  light ;  the  fpirits  of  the  ftorm  rejoice. 
■«<  So  flood  the  illent  king  of  Temora  j  at  length 
«<  his  words  are  heard." 

Homer's  comparifon  of  Achilles  to  the  Dog- 
Star,  is  very  fublime.  **  Priam  beheld  him 
^<  rufhing  along  the  plain,  fliining  in  his  armour, 
<«  like  the  liar  of  autumn  •,  bright  are  its  beams, 
««  diflinguilhed  amidll  the  multitude  of  ftars  in 
«  the  dark  hour  of  night.  It  rifes  in  its  fplen- 
«  dor  *,  but  its  fplendor  is  fatal  *,  betokening  to 
<«  miferable  men,  the  deflroying  heat  *."  The 
iirft  appearance  of  Fingal,  is,  in  like  manner, 
compared  by  Offian,  to  a  ftar  or  meteor.  "  Fin- 
■*«  gal,  tall  in  his  fliip,  llretched  his  bright  lance 
"  before  him.  Terrible  was  the  gleam  of  his 
"  fleel ',  it  was  Hke  the  green  meteor  of  death, 
"  fetting  in  the  heath  of  Malmor,  when  the  tra- 
«<  veller  is  alone  and  the  broad  moon  is  darkened 
-<«  in  heaven."  The  hero's  appearance  in  Ho- 
mer, is  more  magnificent  5  in  Offian,  more  ter- 
rible. 

A  tree  cut  down,  or  overthrown  by  a  florm, 
is  a  iimilitude  frequent  among  poets  for  defcrib- 
ing  the  fall  of  a  warrior  in  battle.  Homer  em- 
ploys it  often.  But  the  moil  beautiful,  by  far, 
of  his  comparifons,  founded  on  this  object,  in- 
deed one  of  the  moft  beautiful  in  the  whole 
Iliad,  is  that  on  the  death  of  Euphorbus.  "  As 
«*  the  young  and  verdant  olive,  which  a  man 
<«  hath  reared  with  care  in  a  lonely  field,  where 
<*  the  fprings  of  water  bubble  around  it ;  it  is 
'«  fair  and  flourifliing ;  it  is  fanned  by  the  breath 
^'  of  all  the  winds,  and  loaded  with  white  blof- 

**  foms5 
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*'  foms  ;  ivhen  the  fudden  blafl  of  a  whirlwind 
«<  defcending,  roots  it  out  from  its  bed,  and 
"  flretchcs  it  on  the  duft  *."  To  this,  ele- 
gant as  It  is,  we  may  oppofe  the  following  lunile 
of  Olhan's,  relating  to  the  death  of  tlie  three 
fons  of  Ufnoth.  «  They  fell,  like  three  young 
<«  oaks  which  ftood  alone  on  the  hill.  The  tra- 
<«  veller  faw  the  lovely  trees,  and  wondered  how 
«  they  grew  fo  lonely.  The  blaft  of  the  defart 
«  came  by  night,  and  laid  their  green  heads  low. 
**  Next  day  he  returned ;  but  they  were  wi- 
«  thered,  and  the  heath  was  bare."  Malvina's 
allufion  to  the  fame  object,  In  her  lamentation 
overOfcar,  is  fo  exquifitely  tender,  that  I  can- 
not forbear  giving  it  a  place  alfo.  «  I  was  t\  love- 
"  ly  tree  in  thy  prefence,  Ofcar  !  with  all  my 
*<  branches  round  me.  But  thy  death  came, 
<t  like  a  blaft  from  the  defert,  and  laid  my  green 
<<  head  low.  The  fpring  returned  witli  its 
<'  fhowers ;  but  no  leaf  of  mine  arofe."  Seve- 
ral of  Oflian's  fimiles  taken  from  trees,  are  re- 
markably beautiful,  and  diverfified  with  well 
chofen  circuinftances ;  fuch  as  that  upon  the 
death  of  Ryno  and  Orla :  "  They  have  fallen 
•*  like  the  oak  of  the  defert  j  when  it  lies  acrofs 
**  a  ftream,  and  withsrs  in  the  wind  of  the  moun- 
«  tains :"  Or  that  which  Offian  applies  to  him- 
felf;  *<  I,  like  an  ancient  oak  in  INIorven, 
«  moulder  alone  in  my  place  •,  the  blaft  hath 
*<  lopped  my  branches  away ;  and  I  tremble  at 
«  the  wings  of  the  north." 

As  Homer  exalts  his  heroes  by  comparing  them 
to  gods,  Offian  makes  the  fame  ufe  of  compari- 
fons  taken  from  fpirits  and  ghofts.  Swaran 
**  roared  in  battle,  like  the  Ihrill  ipirit  of  a  ftorm 

**  that 
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^<  tKat  fits  dim  on  the  clouds  of  Gormal,  and 
<<  enjoys  the  death  of  the  mariner."  His  people 
gathered  around  Erragon,  «'  like  ftorms  around 
"  the  ghoft  of  night,  when  he  calls  them  from 
**  the  top  of  Morven,  and  prepares  to  pour  tliem 
<'  on  the  land  of  the  ftranger."  "  They  fell  before 
*'  my  fon,  like  groves  in  the  defart,  when  an  an- 
*'  gry  ghoft  ruflies  through  night,  and  takes  their 
«'  green  heads  in  liis  hand."  In  fuch  images, 
'Offian  appears  in  his  ftrength  ;  for  V€ry  feldom 
have  fupernatural  beings  been  painted  with  fo 
much  fublimity,  and  fuch  force  of  imagination,  as 
by  this  poet.  Even  Homer,  great  as  he  is,  muft 
yield  to  him  in  fimiles  formed  upon  thefe.  Take, 
for  inftance,  the  following,  which  is  the  moft  re- 
markable of  this  kind  in  the  Iliad.  "  Meriones 
<*  followed  Idomeneus  to  battle,  like  Mars 
<*  the  deftroyer  of  men,  M'hen  he  rufhes  to  war. 
**  Terror,  his  beloved  fon,  ftrong  and  fierce, 
<^  attends  him  j  who  fills  with  difmay  the  moft 
*^  valiant  hero.  They  come  from  Thrace,  armed 
<*  againft  the  Ephyrians  and  Phiegyans  j  nor  do 
<'  they  regard  the  prayers  of  ei  ther  ;  but  difpofe 
«'  of  fuccefs  at  their  will  *."  The  idea  here,  is 
undoubtedly  noble  :  but  obferve  what  a  figure 
Ofhan  fets  before  the  aftonifhed  imagination,  and 
with  what  fublim^ly  terrible  circumftances  he 
has  heightened  it.  *'  He  rufhed  in  the  found  of 
-<«  his  arms,  hke  the  dreadful  fpirit  ofLoda,  when 
<f  he  comes  in  the  roar  of  a  thoufand  ftorms,  and 
"  fcatters  battles  from  his  eyes.  He  fits  on  a 
*<  cloud  over  Lochlin's  feas.  His  mighty  hand 
*'  is  on  his  fword.  The  winds  lift  his  flaming 
««  locks.  So  terrible  was  Cuthullin  in  the  day  of 
«  his  fame." 

Homer's 
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Homer's  companions  relate  chiefly  to  martial 
fubjecb,  to  the  appearances  and  motions  of  ar- 
mies, the  engagement  and  death  of  heroes,  and 
tlie  various  incidents  of  war.  In  Oilian,  we  find 
a  greater  variety  of  other  fubjecSls  illuftrated  by 
Umiles ;  particularly,  the  fongs  of  bards,  the 
beauty  of  women,  the  different  circumftances  of  . 
old  age,  forrow,  and  private  diftrefs  ;  which  give 
occalion  to  much  beautiful  imagery.  What,  for 
inftance,  can  be  more  delicate  and  moving,  than 
the  following  fimile  of  Oithona's,  in  her  lamen- 
tation over  the  difhonour  ihe  had  fuffered  ? 
"  Chief  of  Strumon,"  repHed  the  iighing  maid, 
*<  why  didft  thou  come  over  the  dark  blue  wave 
<<  to  Nuath's  mournful  daughter  ?  Why  did  not 
**  I  pafs  away  in  fecret,  like  the  flower  of  the 
**  rock,  that  lifts  its  fair  head  unfeen,  and  ftrews 
"  its  withered  leaves  on  the  blaft  ?"  The  muiic 
of  bards,  a  favourite  obje6l  with  Offian,  is  illuf- 
trated  by  a  variety  of  the  moil  beautiful  appear- 
ances that  are  to  be  found  in  nature.  It  is  com- 
pared to  the  calm  Ihower  of  fpring  •,  to  the  dews 
of  the  morning  on  the  hill  of  roes  *,  to  the  face  of 
the  blue  and  ftill  lake.  Two  fimiles  on  this  fub- 
jedl:,  I  fhall  quote,  becaufe  they  would  do  honour 
to  any  of  the  mofl  celebrated  claflics.  The  one 
is ;  *<  Sit  thou  on  the  heath,  O  bard  !  and  let 
"  us  hear  thy  voice  *,  it  is  pleafant  as  the  gale  of 
"  the  fpring  that  fighs  on  the  hunter's  ear,  when 
'<  he  wakens  from  dreams  of  joy,  and  has  heard 
«  the  mulic  of  the  fpirits  of  the  hill."  The  other 
contains  a  fhort,  but  exquiiiteiy  tender  image, 
accompanied  with  the  fineft  poetical  painting. 
«  The  mufic  of  Carril  was  like  the  memory  of 
<«  joys  that  are  paft,  pleafant  and  mournful  to  the 
«  foul.  The  ghofts  of  departed  bards  heard  it 
«  from  Shmora's  fide.     Soft  founds  fpread  along 

<'  the 
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w  the  wood  ;  and  the  filent  valleys  of  night  re- 
**  joice/'  What  a  figure  would  fuch  imagery 
and  fuch  fcenery  have  made,  had  they  been  pre- 
fented  to  us,  adorned  with  the  fweetnefs  and  har- 
mony of  the  Virgilian  numbers  ! 

I  have  chofen  all  along  to  compare  Oilian  with 
Homer,  rather  than  Virgil,  for  an  obvious  reafon. 
There  is  a  much  nearer  correfpondence  between 
the  times  and  manners  of  the  two  former  poets. 
Both  vTote  in  an  early  period  of  fociety  j  both 
are  originals  ;  both  are  diilinguiflied  by  limpli- 
city,  fublimity,  and  fire.  I'he  correct  elegance 
of  Virgil,  his  artful  imitation  of  Homer,  the 
Roman  ftatelinefs  which  lie  every  where  main- 
tains, admit  no  parallel  with  the  abrupt  boldnefs, 
and  enthufraftic  warmth  of  the  Celtic  bard.  In 
one  article^  indeed,  there  is  a  refemblance.  Vir- 
gil is  more  tender  than  Homei* ;  and  thereby 
agi'ees  more  with  Ollian ;  with  this  difference, 
that  the  feelings  of  the  one  are  more  gentle  and 
j)oliflied,  thole  of  the  other  more  ftrong ;  the 
tendernefs  of  Virgil  foftens,  that  of  Oflian  dif- 
folves  and  overcomes  the  heart. 

A  refemblance  may  be  fometimes  obferved 
between  OfTian's  comparifons,  and  thofe  employ- 
ed by  the  facred  writers.  They  abound  much  in 
this  figure,  and  they  ufe  it  with  the  utmoft  prc- 
priety  *.  The  imagery  of  Scripture  ex]iibi!:s  a 
foil  and  climate  altogether  different  from  thole 
of  Oiilan  ;  a  warmer  country,  a  more  fmiiing 
face  of  nature,  the  arts  of  agriculture  and  of  rural 
life  much  farther  advanced.  The  wine  prefs,  and 
the  threfliing  floor,  are  often  prefented  to  us,  the 
Cedar  and  the  Palm-tree,  the  fragrance  of  per- 
fumes, the  voice  of  the  Turtle,  and  the  beds  of 
Lilies.  The  faniles  are,  like  Oflian's,  generally 
fhort,  touching  on  one  point  of  refemblance,  ra-^ 
(her  than  fpread  out  into  little  epifodes.     In  the 

Vol.  II.  P  foUowing 
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following  example  may  be  perceived  what  inex- 
prcilible  grandeur  poetry  receives  from  the  in- 
tervention of  the  Deity.  "  The  nations  fliall 
*^  ruHi  hke  the  ru-{hings  of  many  waters ;  but 
"  God  Ihall  rebuke  them,  and  they  fliall  ily  far 
"  oWy  and  fliall  be  chafed  as  the  chaff  of  the 
•••  mountains  before  the- wind,  and  like  the  down 
**  of  the  thiftle  before  the  whirlwind*." 

Beiides  formal  compajifons,  the  poetry  of  Of- 
fi.m  is  embellifhed  with  many  beautiful  metaphors: 
iSijch  as  that  remarkably  fine  one  apphedto  Deu- 
gnla ;  <*  She  y/as  covered  with  the  light  of 
^»  beauty;  but  her  hecirt  was  the  houfe  of  pride." 
"5 'his  mode  of  exprciuon,  which  fupprefles  the 
rr^wk  of  comparifon,  and  fubftitutes  a  figured 
defcription  in  room  of  the  object  defcribed,  is  a 
great  enlivener  of  fl:yle.  -it  denotes  that  glow 
and  rapidity  of  fancy,  which,  without  paufing  to 
form  a  regular  fimiie,  paints  the  obje(5l  at  one 
ftroke.  ■**  Thou  art  to  me  the  beam  of  the  eafl, 
*'  ri hng  in  a  land  u.nknown."  **  In  peace,  thou 
<•  art  the  gale  of  fpring  ;  in  war,  the  mountain 
"  ilorm."  *<  ricafant  be  thy  reft,  O  lovely  beam, 
<«  foon  haft  thou  fet  on  our  hills  !  The  fteps  of 
*'  tliy  departure  were  ftately,  like  the  moon  on 
<*  tlic  bhie  trembling  v/ave.  But  thou  haft  left 
'*  us  in  darknefs,  fir  ft  of  the  maids  of  Lutha  ! — ' 
"  Soon  haft  thou  fet,  Malvina  !  but  thou  rifeft, 
<*  like  the  b-iam.  of  the  eaft,  among  the  fpirits  of 
<<  thy  friends,  where  they  fit  in  their  ftormy  halls, 
<«  the  chambers  of  the  thunder."  This  is  correct 
ard  finely  fupported.  But  in  the  following  in- 
ftance,  the  metaphor,  though  very  beautiful  at 
the  beginning,  becomes  imperfect  before  it  clofes, 
by  being  improperly  mixed  with  the  literal  fenfe. 
**  Trathal  went  forth  wiih  the  ftream  of  his  peo- 
"  pie  i  but  they  met  a  rock  ;  Fingal  ftood  un- 
0*  moved  -,  broken  they  rolled   back   from   his 

«  fide, 
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«  fide.     Nor  did  they  roll  in  fafety ;  the  fpear 
««  of  the  king  purfued  their  flight." 

The  hyperbole  is  a  figure  which  we  might  ex- 
pert to  find  often  employed  by  Oflian  j  as  the  un- 
difciplined  imagination  of  early  ages  generally 
prompts  exaggeration,  and  carries   its   obie£ls  to 
excefs  ;  whereas  longer  experience,  and  farther 
progrels  in  the  arts  of  life,  chaften  men's  ideas 
and  expreflions.     Yet  Oflian's  hyperboles  appear 
not  to  me,  either  fo  frequent  or  fo  harfli  as  might 
at  firft have  been  looked  for  ;  an  advantage  owing 
no  doubt  to  the  more  cultivated  ftate,  in  which, 
as  was  before  fliewn,  poetry  fubfifted  among  the 
ancient  Celtse,  than  am.ong  moll:  other  barbarous 
nations.     One  of  the  m.oft  exaggerated  defcrip- 
tions  in  the  whole  work,  is  what  meets  us  at  the 
beginning  of  Fingal,  where  the  fcout  makes  his 
report  to  CuthuUin  of  the  landing  of  the  foe.  But 
this  is  fo  far  from  deferving  ceni'ure  that  it  merits 
praife,   as  being,  on  that   occafion,   natural  and 
proper.     The  fcout  arrives,  trembling  and  full  of 
fears  -,  and  it  is  well  known,  that  no  pallion  dif- 
pofes  men  to  hyperbolize   more  than  terror.     It 
both  annihilates  themfelves  in  their  ov\'n  appre- 
henlion,  and  magnifies  every  obj eft  which  they 
view  through  the  medium  of  a  troubled  imagina- 
tion.    Hence  all  thofe  indiftinct  images  of  formi- 
dable greatnefs,  the  natural  marks  of  a  diflurbed 
and  confufed  mind,  which  occur  in  Moran's  de- 
fcription  of  Swaran's  appearance,  and  in  his  rela- 
tion of  the  conference  which  they  held  together  ; 
not  unlike  the  report,   which  the  affrighted  Jew- 
ifli  fpiesmade  to  their  leader  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 
"  The  land  through  v.-hich  v/e  have   gone   to 
"  fearch  it,  is  a  land  that  eateth  up  the  inhabit- 
"  ants  thereof-,  and  all  the  people  that  we  faw 
<f  in  it,  are  men  of  a  great  ftature  :  and  there  faw 
"  we  giants,  the  fons  Anak^  wliicli  come  01  the 
I*  2  «^  giants; 
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«'  giants  ;  and  we  were  in  oi^r  o^vn  iight  as  grais- 
*«  hoppers,  and  fp  were  we  in  their  fight  *." 

With  regard  to  perfonilkations,  I  formerly  ob- 
ferved  that  Offian  was  fparing,  and  I  accounted 
for  his  being  fo.  Allegorical  perfonages  he  has 
none  ;  and  there  abfence  is  not  to  be  regretted. 
For  the  intermixture  of  thofe  fhadowy  Beings, 

-which  have  not  the  fupport  even  of  mythological 
Oi-  legendary  behef,  with  human  actors,  feldom 
produces  a  good  effc'cl.  The  fi^lion  becomes  too 
vifible  and  phnntaftic  ;  and  overthrows  that  im- 
preilion  of  reality,  which  the  probable  recital  of 
human  actions  is   c^ilculated  to  make  upon  the 

.TDind.  In  the  ferious  and  pathetic  fcenes  of  Offi- 
an efpeciajly,  allegorical  characters  would  have 
been  as  much  out  of  place,  as  in  Tragedy  ;  ferv- 
ing  only  unfeafonably  to  amufe  the  fancy,  whillt 
they  ifopped  tht  current,  and  weakened  the  force 
of  pafiion. 

With  apofirophes,  or  addrefTes  to  perfons  ab- 
fent  or  ii^ad,  which  have  been,  in  all  ages,  the 
language  ofpaiTion,  our  poet nbounds  ;  and  thqy 
i^re  among  his  higheft  beauties.  Witnefs  tlie 
;i.pon:rophe,  in  the  firil:  book  of  Fing;d,  to  the 
maid  of  Inil^ore,  whofe  lover  had  fallen  m  battle  ; 
•and  that  inimitably  fine  one  of  Cuthullin  to  Bra- 
geJa  at  the  conclufion  of  the  fame  book.  He 
.commands  the  harp  to  be  ftruck  in  her  praife; 
and  the  mention  of  Bragela's  name,  immediate- 
ly fuggefting  to  ;him  a  crowd  of  tender  ideas  ; 
«  Doli  thou  raife  thy  fair  face  from  the  rocks," 
he  exclaims,  "  to  find  the  fails  of  Cuthullin  ? 
f*  The  fea  is  rolling  far  diftant,  and  its  white  foam 
**  fhall  deceive  thee  fgr  my  fails."  .And  now  his 
imagination  being  wrc^ught  up  to  conceive  her 
as,  at  that  moment,  really  in  this  fitiiation,  he 
becomes  afraid  of  the  harm  fhe  may  receive 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  night  j  and  with  an 

enthiifiafni^ 
p  Numbers,  aaii.  32,  33- 
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fltlthufinfm,  happy  and  afFe<fling,  though  beyond 
the  cautious  ftrain  of  modern  poetry,  ««  Retire," 
he  proceeds,  "  retire,  for  it  is  night,  my  love,  and 
««  the  dark  winds  figh  in  thy  hair.  Retire  to  the 
""hall  of  my  feafts,  and  think  of  the  times  that 
<*  are  paft  5  for  I  will  not  return- till  the  ftorm  of 
«  war  has  ceafed.  O  Conilal,  fpeak  of  wars 
*^  and  arms,  and  fend  her  from  my  ml-Ad  ;  for 
"  lovely  with  her  ra^en  hair  is  the  white-bo - 
<«  fomed  daughter  of  Sorgb.n/'  This  breathes 
^11  the  native  fplrit  of  paffion  and  tendernefs. 

The  addrelTes  to  the  fun,  to  the  moon,  and  to 
the  evening  liar,  mufl  dravr  the  attention  of  eve- 
ry reader  of  tafte,  as  among  the  mofl  fplendid 
ornaments  of  this  coUeiStion.  The  beauties  of 
each  are  too  great,  and  too  obvious  to  need  any 
particular  comment.  In  one  palTage  only  of  the 
addrefs  to  the  moon,  there  appears  fome  obfcu- 
rfty,  "  Whither  doft  thou  retire  from  thy 
<^  courfe,  when  the  darknefs  of  thy  countenance 
«  gTows  ?  Kail  thou-  thy  hall  hke  Offian  f 
*<  Dwelieft  thou  in  the  fhadow  of  grief  ?  Have 
<<  thy  fifters  fallen  from  Heaven  ?  Are  they  who 
"  rejoiced  with  thee  at  night,  no  more  ?  Yes, 
'*  they  have  fallen,  fair  light !  and  thou  doft  often 
**  retire  to  mourn."  We  may  be  at  a  lofs  to  com- 
prehend, at  firft  view,  the  ground  of  thefe  fpe* 
culations  of  OiBan,  concerning  the  moon  ;  but 
when  all  the  circumfkances  are  attended  to,  they 
will  appear  to  flow  naturally  from  the  prefent 
iituation  of  his  mind.  A  mind  under  the  do- 
minion of  any  ftrong  paffion,  tinctures  with  hi 
own  -difpofition,  every  objedt  which  it  behold?. 
The  old  bard,  v/ith  his  heart  bleeding  for  the 
1  jfs  of  all  his  friends,  is  meditating  on  the  dif- 
fjrent  phafes  of  the  moon.  Her  waning  and 
darknefs,  prefents  to  his  melancholy  imngina- 
tion,  the  image  of  forrow  5  and  prefently  the 
idea  arifesj  and  is  indulged,  that,  hke  himfelf, 

fhe 
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fhe  retires  to  mourn  over  the  lofs  of  other  moons, 
or  of  ftars,  whom  he  calls  her  fifters,  and  fan- 
cies to  have  once  rejoiced  with  her  at  night,  now 
fallen  from  heaven.  Darknefs  fuggefted  the  idea 
of  mourning,  and  mourning  fuggefted  notluHg 
fo  naturally  to  OlTian,  as  the  death  of  beloved 
friends.  An  inftance  precifely  limilar  of  this  in- 
fluence of  paffion,  may  be  feen  in  a  palTage 
which  has  always  been  admired  of  Shakefpeare's 
King  Lear.  The  old  man  on  the  point  of  dif- 
tra^tion,  through  the  inhumanity  of  his  daugh* 
ters,  fees  Edgar  appear  difguifed  like  a  beggar 
and  a  madman. 

Lear.  Didft  thou  give  all  to  thy  daughters  ?  And  art  thott 
come  to  this  ? 
Couldeft  thou  leave  nothing  ?  Didft  thou  give  them  all  ? 

Kent.  He  hath  no  daughters,  Sir. 

l.ear.  Death,  traitor  !  nothing  could  hive  fubdued  nature. 
To  fuch  a  lownefs,  but  his  unkind  daughters. 

King  Lear,  A<^  3,  Scene  S- 

The  apoftrophe  to  the  winds,  in  the  opening 
of  Darthula,  is  in  the  higheft  fpirit  of  poetry. 
<«  But  the  winds  deceived  thee,  O  Darthula  *, 
**  and  deny  the  woody  Etha  to  thy  fails.  Thefe 
*»'  are  not  thy  mountains,  Nathos,  nor  is  that 
/*  the  roar  of  thy  climbing  waves.  The  halls 
<*  of  Cairbar  are  near,  and  the  towers  of  the  foe 
<«  lift  their  head. — ^Whcre  have  ye  been,  ye 
»'<  fouthern  winds  ;  when  the  fons  of  my  love 
*<  were  deceived  ?  But  ye  have  been  fporting  on 
«  plains,  and  purfuing  the  thiltle's  beard.  O  that 
"  ye  had  been  ruftling  in  the  fails  of  Nathos, 
*<  till  the  hills  of  Etha  rofe  !  till  they  rofe  in  their 
«  clouds,  and  h\w  their  coming  chief."  This 
paflage  is  remarkable  for  the  refemblance  it  bears 
to  an  expoftulation  with  the  wood  nymphs,  on 
their  abfence  at  a  critical  time  ;  which,  as  a  fa- 
vourite poetical  idea,  Virgil  has  copied  from 
Theocritus,  and  Milton  has  very  happily  imi- 
tated from  botli. 

Where 
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Where  were  ye,  nymphs  !  when  the  remorfelefs  deep 

Clos'd  o'er  the  head  of  your  lov'd  JLycidas? 

For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  fteep 

Where  your  old  bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie  r 

Nor  on  the  fhaggy  top  of  Mona,  high, 

Nor  yet  where  Deva  fprcads  her  wizard  flream  *. 

Having  now  treated  fully  of  Oflian's  talents, 
wkh  refpedt  to  defcription  and  imagery,  it  only 
remains  to  make  fome  obfervations  on  his  ienti- 
ments.  No  ientiments  can -be  beautiful  without 
being  proper ;  that  is,  fuited  to  the  characler 
and  iituation  of  thofe  who  utter  them.  In  this 
refpecl,  OiHan  is  as  correct  as  mofb  writers. 
His  characters,  as  above  obferved,  are  in  general 
well  fupported  5 .  which  could  not- have  been  the 
cafe,  had  the  fentiments  been  unnatural  or  out 
of  place,-  A  variety,  of  perfonages  of  ditferent 
ages,  fexes,  and  conditions,  are  introduced  into 
his  poems  ;  and  they  fpeak  and  a6t  with  a  pro- 
priety of  fentiment  and  behaviour,  which  it  is 
furprifmg  to  find  in  fo  rude  an  age.  Let  the 
poem  of  Barthula,  tlii-oughout,  be  taken  as  an 
example. 

But  it  is  not  ertough  that  fentiments  be  natural 
and  proper.  In  order  to  acquire  any  high  degree 
of  poetical  merit,  they  muit  alfo  be  fublime  and 
patLetlc. 

The  fL:bllme  is  not  confined  to  fentiment 
alone.  It  belongs  to  defcription  alfo  ;  and  whe- 
ther m  defcription  or  in  fentiment,  imports  fuch 
ideas  prefented  to  the  mind,  as  raife  it  to  an  un- 
common degree  of  elevation,  and  fill  it  with  ad- 
miration and  aftonifhment.  This  is  the  hlaheft 
effect  either  of  eloquence  or  poetry  :  And  to  pro- 
duce this  effect,  requires  a  genius  glowing.,  with 
the  frrongeft  and  warmeft  conception  of  fome 
object  awful,  great  or  magnificent.     That  this 

character 
*  Milton's  Lycidas.  See  Theocrit.  Idyll.  I. 

n«7ro/t  CK^  7;<r0  ox«A«(Pvi;  Iray-stj;  ttx  ttuxk,  l\v[x(^xijSiC. 

And  Virg.  Eclog.  lo. 
Qu«  nemora,  aut  (jui  vos  faltus  habuere,  puells.  <Scc. 
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character  of  genius  belongs  to  Offian,  may,  I 
think,  fufHcientl)'  appear  from  many  ofthepaf- 
iages  I  have  aheady  had  occalion  to  quote.  To 
produce  more  inftances,  were  fuperfluous.  If 
the  engagement  of  Fingal  with  the  fpirit  of  Loda, 
in  Qirric-thura  ;  if  the  encounters  of  the  armies, 
im  Fingal ;  if  the  addrefs  to  the  fun,  in  Carthon  ; 
if  the  fimiles  founded  upon  ghofts  and  fpirits  of 
the  night,  all  formerly  mentioned,  be  not  ad- 
mitted as  examples,  and  iliuftrious  ones  too,  of 
rhe  true  poetical  fublime,  I  confefs  myfelf  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  this  quality  of  writing. 

All  the  circumftances,  indeed,  of  Offian's 
compofition,  are  favourable  to  the  fublime, 
more  perhaps  than  to  any  other  fpecies  of  beauty. 
Accuracy  and  eorredlnefs ;  artfully  connedkd 
narration  ;  exa(Sl  method  and  proportion  of  parts, 
Ave  may  look  for  in  polifhed  times.  The  gay  and 
the  beautiful^  will  appear  to  more  advantage  in 
the  midft  of  fmiling  fcenery  and  pleafurable 
themes.  But  amidft  the  rude  fcenes  of  nature, 
amJdft  rocks  and  torrents  and  whirlwinds  and 
battles,  dwells  the  fubhme.  It  is  the  thunder 
and  the  lightning  of  genius.  It  is  the  offspring 
of  nature,  not  of  art.  It  is  negligent  of  all  the 
lefler  graces,  and  perfectly  confident  with  a  cer- 
tain noble  diforder.  It  aflbciates  naturally  with 
that  grave  and  folcmn  fpirit,  which  diftinguifhes 
cur  author.  For  the  fublime,  ir.  an  awful  and 
ferlous  emotion  *,  and  is  heightened  by  all  the 
images  of  Trouble,  and  Terror,  and  Darknefs. 

Ipfe  pater,  media  nimborum  in  nodle,  corufca 
Fulmina  niolitur  dextra  ;  quo  maxima  motu 
Terra  tremit;  fugere  ferae ;    &  mortalia  corda 
Per  gcntcs,  humilis  (Iravit  pavor;  ille,  flagranti 
Aut  Atho,  aut  Rhodopcn,  aut  alta  Ccraunia  telo 
Dejicit. ViRG.  Gcorg.  I. 

Simplicity  and  ccnclfcnefs,  are  never-failing 
t:hara(Steri flics  of  the  ftyle  of  a  fublime  writer. 
He  rclls  en  the  majefty  of  his  fentiments,  not 

on 
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on  the  pomp  of  his  expreflions.  The  main  fecret  of 
being  fubiime,  is  to  lliy  great  things  in  few  and  in 
plain  words:  For  every  fupcrfiuovis  decoration  de- 
grades a  fubiime  idea.  The  mind  rifes  and  fwells 
when  a  lofty  defcription  or  fentiment  is  prefented 
to  it,  in  its  native  form.  But  no  fooner  does  the 
poet  attempt  to  fpread  out  this  fentiment  or  de- 
fcription, and  to  deck  it  round  and  round  with 
glittering  ornaments,  than  the  mind  begins  to 
fall  from  its  high  elevation  j  the  tranfport  is 
over;  the  beautiful  may  remain,  but  the  fub- 
iime is  gone.  Hence  the  concife  and  iimple 
ftyle  of  Offian,  gives  great  advantage  to  his  fub- 
iime conceptions  j  and  affifts  them  in  feizing  the 
imagination  v^-ith  full  power  *. 

Sublimity  as  belonging  to  fentiment,  coincides 
in  a  great  meafure  with  magnanimity,  heroifm, 
and  generofity  of  fentiment.  Whatever  difco- 
vers  human  nature  in  its  greateft  elevation  ;  what- 
ever befpeaks  a  high  eiFort  of  foul ;  or  fliews  a 
xnind  fuperior  to  pleafures,  to  dangers,  and  to 
death,  forms  what  may  be  called  the  moral  or 
fentimental  fubiime.  For  this,  Offian  is  emi- 
nently diftinguifhed.  No  poet  maintains  a  high- 
er 

*  The  noted  faying  of  Julius  Caefar,  to  the  pilot  in  a 
ftcrm  ;  "  Quid  times  ?  Csfarem  vehis  ;"  is^magnanimous  and 
fubiime.  Lucan,  not  fatisfied  with  this  fimple  concifenefs  re- 
folved  to  amplify  and  improve  the  thought.  Obferve,  how 
e'.'erj'  time  he  twifts  it  round,  it  d^^parts  farther  from  the  fufc« 
lime,  till,  at  laft,  it  ends  in  tumid  declamation. 

Sperne  minas,  inquit,  Pelagi,  ventocpie  furenti 
Trade,  finum.     Italiam,  fi  coelo  audtore,  recufa?. 
Me,  pete.     Sola  tibi  caufa  hsec  eft  jufta  timoris 
Vedtorem  non  nofle  tuum  ;  quem  numina  nunquanj 
Deftituunt ;  de  quo  male  tunc  fortuna  msretur, 
Cum  poft  vota  venit  j  medias  perrumpe  procellas 
Turelafecure  mea.     Coeli  ifte  fretlque, 
Non  puppis  noftrx,  labcreft.     Hanc  Caefare  prcfTum 
A  flu(3:u  defeodit  onus, 

Quid  tanta  ftrage  paratur, 

Ignoras  ?  Qunerit  pelagi  cceiique  tumultu 
Quid  prseltst  fortuna  mihi.  • 

Pharsal.  V.  57S. 
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cr  tone  of  virtuous  and  noble  rentIment,tI]rougIi- 
out  all  his  works.  Particularly  in  all  the  ienti- 
nicnts  cf  Fingal,  there  is  a  grandeur  and  loftinefs 
proper  to  fwell  the  mind  with  the  higheft  ideas  of 
human  pcrfe6lion.  AVherever  he  appears,  we 
behold' the  hero.  The  ohjefts  which  he  purfues, 
are  always  truly  great ;  to  bend  the  proud  j  to 
prote<5t  the  injured  ;  to  defend  his  friends;  to 
overcome  his  enemies  by  gencrofity  more  than  bT 
force.  A  portion  of  the  fame  fpirit  aiStuates  aH 
the  other  heroes.  Valour  reigns  ;  but  it  is  a  ge- 
nerous valour,  void  of  cruelty,  animated  by  ho«- 
nour,  not  by  hatred.  We  behold  no  debafing 
puffions  among  Fingal's  v/arriors  j  no  fpirit  of 
avarice  or  of  infult  ;  but  a  perpetual  contention 
for  fame  ;  a  defire  of  being  difhnguifhed  and  re- 
membered for  gallant  actions  ;  a  love  of  juftice  '; 
^nd  a  zealous  attachment  to  tlieir"  friends  and 
their  country.  Such  is  the  (train  of  fcntimenf 
in- the  works  ofOlliani 

But  the  fublimity  of  moral  rentiments,  if  they 
v/antcd  the  foftening  of  the  tender,  would  be  in 
hazard  of  giving  a  hard  and  ftiiF  air  to  poetry.  It' 
is  not  enough  to  admire.  i^dmiratioR  is  a  cciti 
feeling,  in  comparifon  of  that  deep  intereft,  which 
the  heart  takes  in  tender  and  pathetic  fcenes  •, 
where,  by  a  rayiterious  attachment  ta  the  objects 
of  compailion,  we  are  pleafed  and  delighted,  c\cj:i 
wlvAk  we  mourn.  With  fcenes  of  this  kind 
Ollian  abounds ;  and  his  high  merit  in  thefe,  is 
inconteftable.  He  may  be  blamed  for  drawing 
tears  too  often  from  our  eyes  •,  but  that  he  has 
the  pov/er  of  commanding  them,  I  believe  no 
man,  who  has  the  leaft  fenfibility,  will  queftion. 
The  general  cliaradter  of  his  poetry,  is  the  heroic 
mixei  with  the  elegiac  firain  ;  admiration  tem- 
pered with  pity.  Ever  fond  of  giving,  as  he  ex- 
prcflts  it,  "  the  joy  of  grief,"  it  is  vifible,  that 
"  an  all  moA  ihg  fubjeds,  he  delights  to  exert  his 

genius  j 
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genius;  and  accordingly, never  were  there  finer  pa- 
thetic fituationsjth^m  what  his  works  prefent.  His 
great  art  in  managing  them  lies  in  giving  vent  to 
the  fimple  and  natural  emotions  of  the  heart.  We 
meet  with  no  exaggerated  declamation ;  no  fub- 
tle  relinements  on  forrow  j  no  fubftitution  of  de- 
fcription  in  place  of  paflion.     Offian  felt  ftrongly 
himfelf :  and  the  he:irt  when  uttering  its  native 
language  never  fails,    by  powerful  fympathy,  to 
affect  the  heart.     A  great    variety   of  examples 
might  be  produced.  We  need  only  open  tlie  book 
to  find  them  every  where.     What,  for  inftance, 
can  be  more  moving,  than  the   lamentations    of 
Oithona,  after  her  misfortune  ?  Gaul  the  fon  of 
Morni,  her  lover,  ignorant  of  what  fhe  had  fuffer* 
edj  comes  to  her  refcue.     Their  meeting  is  ten- 
der in  the  higheft  degree.     He  propofes  to  en- 
gage her  foe,  in  lingle  combat,  and  gives  her  in 
charge  what  fhe  is  to  do,  if  he  himfelf  fhall  fall. 
*«  And  Ihall  the  daughter  of  Nuath  live  r"  fhe 
replied  with  a  burfling  ligh.     "  Shall  I  live  in 
"  Tromathon  and  the  fon  of  Morni  lov7  ?  My 
<f  heart  is  not  of  that  rock  -,  nor  my  foul  carelefs 
"  as  that  fea,  which  lifts  its  blue  waves  to  every 
"  wind,  and  rolls  beneath  the  ftorm.     The  blaft, 
"  which  fhall  lay  thee  low,  fhall  fpread  the  branch- 
*'  es  of  Oithona  on  earth.     We  fhall  wither  to- 
"  gether,  fon  of  car-borne  Morni !  The  narrow 
"  houfe  is  pleafant  to  me  ;  and  the  grey  ftone  of 
"  the  dead;  for  never  more  will  I  leave  thy  rocks, 

**  fea-furrounded    Tromathon  ! Chief  of 

<«  Strumon,  why  cameft  thou  over  the  weaves  to 
"  Nulith's  mournful  daughter  ?  Why  did  not  I 
**  pafs  away  in  fecret,  Uke  the  flower  of  the  rock 
"  that  lifts  its  fair  head  unfeen,  and  ftrews  its 
«  withered  leaves  on  the  blaft  ?  Why  didfl:  thou 
"  come,  O  Gaul !  to  hear  my  departing  ligh  ? 
."  — O  had  I  dwelt  at  Duvranna,  in  the  bright 
^*  beams  of  my  fame  !  Then  had  my  years  coms 
;  "on 
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"  onwitiijoy;  and  the  virgins  would  blcfs  my 
«  iteps.  But  I  full  in  youth,  fon  of  Momi,  and 
*'   my  father  llr.ill  bluih  in  his  hall." 

Oithona  mourns  like  a  woman  ;  in  Cuthullin's 
cripreffions  of  grief  after  his  defeat,  we  behold  the 
fentiments  of  a  hero,  generous  but  dcfponding. 
The  lituation  is  reniarki>l)ly  line.  -  CuthuDin, 
rouzed  from  his  cave,  by  the  noife  of  battle,  fees 
Fingal  vi<Storious  in  the  field.  He  is  defcribed  as 
kindling  at  the  fight,  "  His  hand  is  on  the 
<^  fword  of  his  fathers  ;  his  rcd-rdling  eyes  oa 
«*  the  foe.  He  thrice  attempted  to  rnihto  bat- 
*<  tie  ;  and  thrice  did  Connal  flop  him  ;"  fug- 
geiting,  that  Fingal  was  routing  the  foe  ;  and 
that  he  ought  not,  by  the  ihow  of  filperHuous 
aid,  to  deprive  the  king  of  any  part  of  the  honour 
of  a  victory,  which  was  owing  to  him  alone. 
Cuthuilin  yields  to  this  generous  fentiment  -,  but 
we  fee  it  ft'inging  hirn  to  the  heart  with  the  feme  ' 
of  his  own  difgrace.  "  Then,  Carril,  go,"  rC' 
plied  the  chief,  "  and  greet  the  king  of  Mor- 
«  ven.  When  Lochlin  falls  away  hke  a  flream 
**  after  rain,  and -the  noife  of  the  battle  is  over, 
*'  then  be  thy  voice  fweet  in  his  ear,  to  praife 
"  the  king  of  fw-ords.  Give  him  tlie  fword  of 
*'  Caithbat ;  for  Cuthuilin  is  worthy  no  more  to 
"  hft  the  arms  of  his  fathers.  But,  O  ye  ghods 
'<  of  the  lonely  Cromla  !  Ye  fouls  of  chiefs  that 
*'  are  no  moi*e  !  Be  ye  the  companions  of  Cu- 
"  thuUin,  aad  talk  to  him  in  the  cave  of  his  for- 
**  row.  For  never  more  fliall  I  be  renowned 
"  among  the  mighty  in  the  land.  I  am  like  a 
"  beam  that  has  flione  :  Like  a  mift  that  has  fled 
*  away  ;  when  the  blaft  of  the  morning  came, 
"  and  brightened  the  fliaggy  fide  of  the  hill. 
««  Connal  !  talk  of  arms  no  more:  Departed  is 
"  my  fame.  My  fighs  fliall  be  on  Crorfila's 
<'  wind  i  till  my  foot-fteps  ccafe  to  be  fcen.  And 
<^  thouy    white -bofomed   Bragela  !  mourn  over 

«  the 
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<«  tlie  fall  of  my  fume ;  for  vanqulilied,  I  will 
««  never  return  to  thee,  thou  fun-beam  of  Dun- 
«  fcaich  !" 

— ,  —  j^iftuat  irgens 

.  Uno  in  corde  pudor,  luftufque,  &  confcia  virtus. 

Befides  fuch  extended  pathetic  fcenes,  Offian 
.frequently  pierces  the  heart  by  a  fingle  unexpect- 
ed ftroke.  WhenOfcar  fell  in  battle,  "  No  father 
'*  mourned  bis  fon  flain  in  youth;  no  brother, 
«  his  brother  of  love  ;  they  fell  without  tears, 
<♦  for  the  chief  of  the  people  was  low."  In  the 
admirable  interview  of  He6lor  with  Androma- 
che, in  the  fixth  Iliad,  the  circumftance  of  tlie 
child  in  his  nurfe's  arms,  has  often  been  remark- 
e;d,  as  adding  much  to  the  tendernefs  of  the  fcene. 
In  the  following  paiTage  relating  to  the  death  of 
Cuthullin,  we  find  a  circumftance  that  muft  ftrike 
the  imagination  with  ftill  greater  force.  "  And 
"  is  the  fon  of  Semo  fallen  ?'*  faid  Carril  with  a 
ligh.  <*  Mournful  are  Tura's  walls,  and  forrow 
<*  dwells  at  Dunfcaich.  Thy  fpoufe  is  left  alone 
«  in  her  youth ;  the  fon  of  thy  love  is  alone. 
<*  He  fhall  come  to  Bragela,  and  afk  her  why  fhe 
*«  weeps.  He  fhall  lift  his  eyes  to  the  wall,  and 
<«  fee  his  father's  fword-  Whofe  fword  is  that  ? 
-*<  he  will  fay;  and  the  foul  of  his  mother  is  fad." 
Soon  after  Fingal  had  fhe^vn  all  the  grief  of  a 
father's  heart  for  Ryno,  one  of  his  fons,  fallen  in 
battle,  he  is  calling,  after  his  accuftomed  manner, 
his  Tons  to  the  chafe.  <*  Call,"  fays  he,  "  Fillan 
*<  and  Ryno — But  he  is  not  here — My  fon  refts 
«<  on  the  bed  of  death."— This  unexpected  ftart 
of  anguifh  is  worthy  of  the  higheft  tragic  poet, 
If  ihe  come  in,  fhe'U  fure  fpeak  to  my  wife  — 
My  -wife  ! — my  wife — What  wife  ? — I  have  no  wife— 
sOh  infupportable  !  Oh  heavy  hour! 

Ofbel/o,  A<a  5.  Scene  7. 

The  contrivance  of  the  incident  in  both  poets 

•13  limilar  ;  but  the  circumilances  are  varied  with 

judgment.     Othello  dwells  upon  the   name   of 

wife,  when  k  had  falkn  frcm  hira,  with  the  con- 

"  "  fuiion 
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fufion  and  horror  of  one  tortured  with  guilt. 
Fingal,  with  the  dignity  of  a  hero,  corrects  him- 
felf,  and  fupprelTes  his  rifmg  grief. 

The  contrait  which  Offian  frequently  makes  be- 
tween his  prefent  and  his  former  liate,  ditlufes 
over  hiswhole  poetry,  a  folemn  pathetic  air,  which 
cannot  fail  to  make  impreffion  on  every  heart. 
The  concluiion  of  the  fongs  of  Selma,  is  particu- 
larly calculated  for  this  purpofe.  Nothing  can 
be  more  poetical  and  tender,  or  can  leave  upon 
the  mind,  a  lironger,  and  more  affefling  idea  of 
the  venerable  aged  bard.  "  Such  were  the  words 
«'  of  the  bards  in  the  days  of  the  fong  ;  when  the 
«f  king  heard  the  mufic  of  harps,  and  the  tales 
"  of  other  times.  The  chiefs  gathered  from  all 
"  their  hills,  and  heard  the  lovely  found.  They 
*<  praifed  the  voice  of  Cona  *  j  the  firft  among 
<«  a  thoufand  bards.  But  age  is  now  on  my 
««  tongue,  and  my  foul  has  failed.  I  hear,  fome- 
«<  times,  the  ghofls  of  bards,  and  learn  their  plea- 
'<  fant  fong.  But  memory  fails  on  my  mind  ; 
<*  I  hear  the  call  of  years.  They  fay,  as  they  pafs 
*^  along ;  Why  does  Oilian  fing  ?  Soon  Ihall  he 
'<  lie  in  the  narrow  houfe,  and  no  bard  fhall  raifc 
*<  his  fame.  Roll  on,  y-Q  dark-brown  years  !  for 
'*  ye  bring  no  joy  in  your  courfe.  Let  the  tomb 
<'  open  to  Ollian,  for  his  ftrength  has  failed. 
♦*  The  fons  of  the  fong  are  gone  to  reft.  •  My 
*<  voice  remains,  like  a  blaft,  that  roars  lonely  on 
<«  a  fea-furrounded  rock,  after  the  winds  are  laid. 
««  The  dark  mofs  whiftles  there,  and  the  diftant 
<«  mariner  fees  the  waving  trees." 

Upon  the  whole  •,  if  to  feel  ftrongly,  and  to 
defcribe  naturally,  be  the  two  chief  ingredients  in 
poetical  genius,  Ofiian  muft,  after  fair  examina- 
tion, be  held  to  poflefs  that  genius  in  a  high  de- 
gree. The  queftion  is  not,  whether  a  few  impro- 
prieties may  be  pointed  out  in  liis  works  ;  whe- 
ther 
*  OffiaB himfelf  is  poetically  c«Ued  the  voic?  of  Cona. 
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tKer  tKis,  or  that  paiTage,  might  not  have  been 
worked  up  with  more  art  and  ikill,  by  fome  writer 
rof  happier  times  ?  A  thoufand  fuch  cold  and  fri- 
volous criticifmsj  are  altogether  indecilive  as  to 
his  genuine  merit.  But,  lias  he  the  fpirit,  the 
ijre,  the  infpiration  of  a  poet  ?  Does  he  utter  the 
voice  of  nature  ?  Does  he  elevate  by  his  fenti- 
inents  ?  Does  he  intereft  by  his  defer]  ptions  ? 
Does  he  paint  to. the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  fancy  ? 
Does  he  make  his  readers  glow,  and  tremble,  and 
weep  ?  Thefe  are  the  great  chiira^teriftics  of  true 
poetry.  Where  thefe  are  found,  he  muft  be  a 
minute  critic  indeed,  who  can  dwell  upon  flight 
defe<5ts.  A  few  beauties  of  this  high  kind,  tranf- 
cend  Avhole  volumes  of  faultlefs  mediocrity.  Un- 
couth and  abrupt, Offian  may  fcmetimes  appear  by 
reafon  of  his  concifenefs.  But  .he  is  fublime,  he 
is  pathetic,,  in  an  eminent  degree.  If  he  has  not 
the  extenlive  knowledge,  the  regular  dignity  of 
narration,  the  fulnefs  and  accuracy  of  defcription, 
which  we  find  in  Homer  and  Virgil^  yet  in 
Arength  of  imagination,  in  grandeur  of  fentiment, 
in  native  majefly  of  paffion,  he  is  fully  their  equal, 
.If  he  flows  not  always  like  a  clear  ftream,  yet  he 
breaks  forth  often  like  a  torrent  of  fire.  Of  art 
too,  he  is  far  from  being  deftitute  j  and  his  ima- 
gination is  remarkable  for  delicacy  as  well  as 
Arength.  Seldom  or  never  is  he  either  trifling 
or  tedious  ;  and  if  he  bethought  too  melancholy, 
yet  he  is  always  moral.  Though  his  merit  were 
in  other  refpe<Sls  much  lefs  than  it  is,  this  alone 
ought  to  entitle  him  to  high  regard,  that  his 
writings  are  remarkably  favourable  to  virtue. 
They  awake  the  tendereft  fympathies,  and  infpire 
the  mofl:  generous  emotions.  No  reader  can  rife 
from  him,  without  being  warmed  with  the  fenti- 
ments  of  humanity,  virtue,  and  honour. 

Though  unacquainted  with  the  original   lan- 
guage, there  is  w  one  but  jiiwft  jndge  the  tranfla- 

tion 
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tion  to  deferve  the  higheft  pralfe,  on  account  of 
its  beauty  and  elegance.  Of  its  faithfulnefs  and 
accuracy,  I  hav?  been  afTured  by  perlbns  fl?:illed 
in  the  Galic  tongue,  who,  from  their  youth,  were 
acquainted  with  many  of  thefe  poems  of  Oilian, 
To  tranfsufe  fuch  fpirited  and  fervid  ideas  from 
one  language  into  another ;  to  tranflate  Literally, 
and  yet  with  fuch  a  glow  of  poetry ;  to  keep  alive 
fo  much  paflion,  and  fupport  fo  much  dignity 
throughout,  is  one  of  the  moft  difficult  works  cf 
genius,  and  proves  the  tranflator  to  have  been  ani- 
mated with  no  fmall  portion  cf  Offian's  fpirit. 

The  meafured  profe  which  he  has  employed, 
poffefTes  confiderable  advantages  above  any  fort 
of  verfification  he  could  have  chofcn.  Whilft  it 
pleafes  and  fills  the  ear  with  a  variety  of  harmo- 
nious cadences,  being,  at  the  fame  time  freer 
from  conftraint  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of 
words,  it  allows  the  fpirit  of  the  original  to  be 
exhibited  with  more  juftnefs,  force,  and  fimpli- 
city.  Elegant  however,  and  mafterly  as  Mr. 
Macpherfon's  tranflation  is,  we  muft  never  for- 
get, whilft  we  read  it,  that  we  are  putting  the 
merit  of  the  original  to  a  fevere  teft.  For,  we 
are  examining  a  poet  ftrmt  of  his  native  drefs  : 
divefted  of  the  harmony  of  his  own  num.bcrs. 
"We  know  how  much  grace  and  energy  th.e  works 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  receive  from  the 
charm  of  verfification  in  their  original  languages. 
If  then,  deftitute  of  this  advantage,  exhibited 
in  a  literal  verfionj  Offian  ftill  has  power  to  pleafe 
as  a  poet ;  and  not  to  pleafe  only,  but  often  to 
command,  to  tranfport,  to  melt  the  heart;  we 
may  very  fafely  infer,  that  his  pvoda(Stions  are 
the  offspring  of  true  and  uncommon  genius  ;  and 
"wc  may  boldly  affign  him  a  place  among  thofe, 
viipfe  ^vorks  are  to  laft  for  ages. 
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